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STATOR TN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF CARNARVON 


A NEW MASTERPIECE OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lirv. 


THE fragmentary painted limestone statue, which I am privileged here to publish 
out of the treasures of Lord Carnarvon’s collection, is assuredly one of the greatest 
achievements of Egyptian sculpture. It is the portrait of a lady of rank, coming, 
no doubt, from the serdab or statue-chamber of a tomb in the vast Pyramid-field 
which extends southward from Gizeh. Only the head and the shoulders remain; and 
the small size of the figure will be apparent when it is stated that the total measure- 
ment from the top of the head to the bottom of the break is only twenty-five 
centimetres. The breadth of the face inside the wig is seven centimetres, and the 
distance from the chin to the point where the parting of the natural hair disappears 
under the similarly parted wig is no more than 82 centimetres. Our Frontispiece 
gives, as indeed any reproduction would give, the impression of a life-size portrait ; 
and this fact compels the reflexion how little the actual scale of a consummate work 
of art adds to, or takes from, its value for the spectator. The skin is painted 
a warm yellow, the conventional colour chosen by the Egyptians as characteristic of 
their womenfolk; the lips had previously been given a red colour, and this still 
shows faintly beneath the yellow. The heavy wig is black, as are also the natural 
hair, the eyes and the eye-brows. <A  tightly-fitting white tunic hangs from the 
shoulders, leaving the arms and a small portion of the chest bare; around the neck is 
fastened a bead-necklet represented by alternate painted bands of red and blue. As an 
eminent critic has pointed out to me, the colours here are an essential part of the 
artist’s scheme, not a superfluous element as in Greek sculpture they often seem to be. 
The amazing vitality of the face is enhanced by the dense solidity of the black wig, 
and the multi-coloured pectoral lends brightness and gaiety to the whole. For the 
workmanship no praise can be too high; the moulding of the face, and still more of 
the breasts, is of surpassing delicacy. 

The anonymous artist has been fortunate in his mudel: her features are of the 
heavy type (apparently characteristic of the Egyptian aristocracy in the early Dynasties) 
familiar from the Nofret of the Cairo Museum and from the wife of Mycerinus in the 
Boston group?: but she is free from the sullennuess of the one, and from the some- 
what commonplace halt-smile of the other. The fleshy lps and the broad nose might 

1 The sequence of the bands from top to bottom is rel, blue, red, blue, red; the lowest band is 
narrower than the rest. The colours now are much darkened. 

2 For this latter see G. Maspero, Essais ave Tet Eguptren, pp. 33. 35, 37, 
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have betrayed a lesser master into the suggestion of coarseness, but this danger has 
been successfully avoided. And indeed so entirely absent is over-emphasis in any 
direction, that it seems impossible to define the expression of the face otherwise than 
as significant of the most varied, yet obscure, potentialities. Is she grave or gay, frank 
or secretive, of material or of spiritual mind? The profile, at least, seems almost 
childish in its candour and innocence (Pl. ID. Be her character what it may, the 
dominant note of the portrait is the vitality of its womanhood—a vitality, however, 
perhaps latent as yet and still seeking its outward expression. 

The support at the back of the statue is modern, and the break was of a kind 
such as to leave but little clue as to the posture of the original. The position of 
the arms might suggest that they hung straight down the sides, but the impression 
gained is that of a sitting statue. The chances are that it did not form part of a 
group: when a married couple is depicted the wife seldom fails to grasp her husband’s 
arm or shoulder in token of affection; children are represented, if at all, as of 
smaller size, and in some examples clasp their father’s leg. Probably our statue stood 
alone and independent of any other figures; however, independent female statues are 
rare, and we must take it that this one portrayed a girl, or young woman, of very 
exalted rank, It is not unpleasing to think of her as a royal princess; nor, indeed, 
is this fancy in the least improbable. 

The close analogy of the features with those of Nofret and the wife of Mycerinus 
indicates as the date the Fourth Dynasty (B.c. 2900—2750); the work of the Fifth 
Dynasty was more elegant, but less profound. A detail not to be overlooked is the 
appearance of the natural hair beneath the wiy, as in both the statues already men- 
tioned. Note further that, as in the case of Nofret, the wig concealed the ears. 

For the benefit of such readers as are not students of Egyptology, I add a few 
words of explanation concerning the purpose of this and similar statues. They were 
specifically funerary in character, and had an important practical function to perform. 
The corpse was doomed to perish, in spite ‘of whatever precautions might be taken 
by the embalmer to stave off decay and corruption. None the less, it was essential 
that the body should remain intact, and it was consequently hidden away in its sarco- 
phagus at the bottom of a deep burial shaft, far from the reach of men. But immortality 
demanded assiduous tending and care; if the deceased was thus inaccessible, how was 
he to receive his daily meal of oxen and geese, beer and bread? For this purpose a 
substitute had to be provided, and it was provided in the form of a statue carved 
as true to lite as the craftsman’s art could make it—a realistic, and to the Egyptians 
even a real, embodiment of the deal man’s personality. It has not been emphasized 
suticiently that every Egyptian statue was deliberately brought to life by magical 
passes and spells, before it was walled up in the recesses of the serdab. The sculptor 


in Ancient Egypt was called ‘the vivifier’ ( era) and the word for ‘to carve’ 


was the same as that for ‘to create, ‘to give birth’ (A) it is perhaps not fantastic 
to think that, in the beginning, these expressions were literally understood. At all 


events, such funerary statues were mimetically vivified by the ritual of ‘Opening the 


1 See G. Extiot Ssitn, On the Siyniticunce of the Geographical Distribution of the Practice uf 
Mummificution, p. 42, where this conjecture was first expressed by me. 


* Plate II 
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Mouth,’ performed first, perhaps, at the sculptor’s workshop (the ‘house-of-gold’ (=), 


and again at the final interment. It was probably on this last occasion, and possibly 
then alone, that the statue was displayed to the admiring gaze of relatives, friends, 
and servants, afterwards to be walled up in a tiny outbuilding of the tomb, absolutely 
closed but for a chink before which the priestly officiant stood to make the daily 
funeral offering Thus the living could remain in touch with their dead. 

To ourselves, accustomed to regard Art as a thing in and for itself, it may seem 
incredible that such skill, such manifest creative feeling, were expended for a mainly 
utilitarian purpose. But history points unmistakeably in that direction: Art is but 
the by-product of men’s practical ends, nay more, of men’s early superstitions. 


1 See (e.g.) Mr Blackman’s article J. &. 4., vol. m1, pp. 250-4. 


THE FUTURE OF GRAECO-ROMAN WORK IN EGYPT’ 
By Proressor B. P. GRENFELL 


I wap hoped that Part XII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri would be published 
before the date of this meeting, but though the composition of the volume was 
finished by the end of May, the printing has been somewhat slower than usual 
owing to the war. The book, however, is now being bound, and is promised for 
December. Professor—or, as he now is, Captain—Hunt has been away on military 
service during the last year, and though he took part in the decipherment and 
translation of the papyri in the earlier stages of the volume, the commentary un- 
fortunately lacks his accustomed share in its composition. Part XI consisted practically 
entirely of literary texts, either classical, Graeco-Egyptian, or theological; Part XII 
on the other hand coutains official and private documents, chiefly of the third century 
of the Christian era. We hope in the future to keep more closely to the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the non-literary documents from Oxyrhynchus which was 
observed in some of the earlier volumes of the series, but was abandoned when 
literary papyri claimed nearly the whole available space. The most important 
section is that concerning the senate, which was established at Oxyrhynchus, as in 
other capitals of nomes throughout Eyypt, in a.D. 202. It was more or less based on 
a Greek model, and for a century the municipality enjoyed a certain amount of 
freedom of government; but early in the fourth century most of its powers were 
usurped by a representative of the central administration called a logistes or curator. 
Of the papyri belonging to this section the earliest is a short decree of the Emperor 
Caracalla, probably in a.p. 215. when he visited Egypt, concerning the behaviour of 
senators. It runs as follows: ‘Proclamation of the Emperor Caesar M. Aurelius Severus 
Antoninus Parthicus Maximus. cte. IPf a senator strike or censure in an unseemly 
manner the president or another senator, he shall be deprived of his rank, and set 
in a position of dishonour. Published at Babylon (ie. Babylon near Cairo) in the 
public colonnade, the magistrate in office being Aurelius Alexander...from Heliopolis.’ 
From this we may gather that the meetings in the early days were somewhat turbulent. 
Another papyrus contains a notice of a special meeting summoned by the president, 
who bears a long list of municipal titles, in about a.p, 284. 


* The question of the transport of provisions for the most noble soldiers does not admit even a brief 


delay, and for this reiwen. aud since letters from his excellency the dioecetes Aurelius Proteas, as well 
a> from his excellency Aimmonins, are urging us on this matter, and the boats to receive the supplies 


aT alresr - . 2 Trap oes : . 
are already at anchor, it becime necessary to summon a special general meeting of the senate at a 


' An address delivered at the General Meeting of the Exploration Fund, November 17, 1916. 
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suitable place, in order that a discussion may be held on this single subject, and the obligations per- 
formed as quickly as possible. Accordingly in order that every one, being informed of this, may 
willingly act as senator (?} to-day, which is the 15th, the letters are publicly exhibited. I thought it 
right that you should know by this proclamation that I have instructed you, being now in possession 
of the facts, to assemble swiftly in view of the orders, since no other subject remains for the present 
meeting, and to vote upon the elections of those who are to serve. 

The 2nd (?) year, (month) 15.’ 


Three long papyri give reports, divided into sections, of discussions in the senate 
in A.D. 270—275, with the names of the speakers and abstracts of their remarks, while 
another contains a list of resolutions passed at a sitting, so that a very fair general 
idea of the proceedings can be obtained. 

The debate on each topic was generally opened by the reading of a communication 
from the governor of the nome or some other external official, or by an explanatory 
speech from the president, who usually took a leading part in the discussion. The 
senators’ remarks were frequently collective (the word corresponding to ‘ Hear hear’ 
or ‘bravo’ was @xeavé); but sometimes one set of magistrates spoke, or an individual 
senator. An official of the senate, who is prominent in bringing matters to a decision 
or collecting information, is called the ‘syndic, a kind of legal adviser, who also 
acted as the advocate of the senate in courts of law: but the officials of the central 
government do not take part directly in the debates. 

The subjects of discussion concern partly administration, partly finance. Under 
the former head come the appointments of various local magistrates, the supply of 
whom tended to diminish in the third century owing to the lack of candidates able 
and willing to incur the necessary expenses of office. 

Thus one section describes an animated discussion on the question of the appoint- 
ment of a public banker. The first speech came as usual from the president, who 
pointed out that persons already holding a public office were eligible for election to 
a second, and it was on this question that most of the subsequent debate turned ; 
for after a second speech from the president urging an immediate election, but leaving 
the choice of a candidate to the senate, the members of the tribe which by rotation 
was responsible for the appointments to public duties proposed the election of 
Ptolemaeus, chief-priest, one of the minor municipal officials. The next speech was an 
objection to this nomination from Eudaemon, an exegetes (one of the higher magistrates), 
on the ground that the burden of two offices was beyond Ptolemaeus’ means, as was 
also pleaded by the chief-priest himself. The president’s suggestion, that more pressure 
should be brought to bear upon Ptolemaeus, as being too modest, led to renewed 
protests from him and Eudaemon; but though disposed to make some concession 
with regard to the office already held by Ptolemaeus, the president would take no 
refusal on the question of the bankership; and the senators showed their opinion by 
the customary acclamations. A final appeal from Ptolemaeus, supported by a reminder 
of his past services from his champion, was disregarded, and his election as public 
banker was proposed by the president and accepted by the senate, a last good word 
for Ptolemaeus being spoken by Eudaemon, acquiescing in the verdict of the majority. 

As an example of debates on financial questions I may cite a section dealing 
with the supply of yarn for making the vestments required in a temple at Oxyrhynchus, 
and the amount to be paid to the yarn-merchants. The opening speech of the 
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president explained that a previous resolution of the senate concerning the budget 
of the temple required modification on account of the dithculty of obtaining yarn 
for manufacturing the temple vestments. Owing to the refusal or inability of the 
village flax-spinners and their wives to carry out their engagements, it had apparently 
become necessary to apply to the city yarn-merchants for the material, as was pointed 
out by the syndic, who reported that the price demanded was 49 denarii (196 drachmae), 
of which 11 denarii had already been advanced from the State Treasury. This price 
was considered too high by the senate, and they reduced it to 30 denarii, a figure 
accepted by the syndic, who then undertook to present a sample to the weavers 
appointed for the manufacture of the temple linen. The discussion then turned upon 
a petition of the associated cloth-weavers of Oxyrhynchus, who, like any modern trade 
union, were demanding an increase in their remuneration owing to the rise in the 
price of raw materials and the wages of their apprentices. Probably these manufactures 
were destined for the State, which collected a certain amount of revenue in the form 
of clothing for the army. Some increase in the remuneration of the cloth-weavers was 
ultimately awarded by the senate. 

A different group of papyri in Part XII is valuable historically, as throwing light 
on the chronology of the Roman emperors from A.D, 250—284, This period was very 
obscure owing to the poverty of literary evidence and the inconsistencies in the 
archaeological evidence concerning the dates, so that there has been much dispute as 
to the precise length of the reigns uf the emperors Gallienus, Claudius II, and 
Aurelian, and the dates of their accessions, Gallienus being assigned sometimes 15, 
sometimes 16 years, Claudius 2 or 3, Aurelian 6 or 7. An astronomical basis for deter- 
mining the dates of these emperors is now provided by three horoscopes, two in the 
reign of Gallienus and one in that of Carinus, shortly after Aurelian. These give 
the position in the signs of the zodiac occupied by the sun and moon and the five chief 
planets at the time of the nativity in question, which is fixed by the regnal year, 
month, day and hour. They are calculated according to the system of Ptolemy, which 
as regards the movements of the heavenly bodies was very accurate, and, since the 
data of the horoscopes accord very closely with the facts (in no case is there an error 
of more than a few degrees, and the signs of the zodiac are right throughout), there 
is no possible doubt as to the year of the Julian calendar to which the regnal years 
mentioned in the horoscopes refer. The result of the new evidence, taken in con- 
Junction with that of coins, is to indicate that Gallienus’ last year was his 15th, not 
his 16th, and Aurelian’s last year his 7th, not bis 6th, as has widely been supposed, 
chiefly on the evidence of a Strassburg papyrus, and that the death of Gallienus 
and accession of Claudius took place about July 268, and the accession of Aurelian in 
the spring of 270, not in that of 271. 

Part XIII, which is in preparation, will contain two sections of mainly third 
century documents (contracts and private accounts), for which there was not room 
in Part NII, but will be chiefly devoted to literary papyri, like Part XI. Of these 
the most valuable is a papyrus containing parts of two lost dithyrambs of Pindar, the 
authorship of which is proved by the occurrence of three extant fragments. The 
dithyrambs were hymns nominally in praise of Dionysus, just as the paeans, of which 
we published considerable fragments in Part V, were nominally in praise of Apollo. 
One of the two poems was addressed to the Argives, the other was addressed to the 
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Thebans, as is shown by the title. The opening strophe and antistrophe of the 
second poem, each of 18 lines, are well preserved. There is also part of another 
Pindaric papyrus, containing some of the Olympian odes. This is the first papyrus of 
the extant portion of Pindar’s poems to be discovered, and, since none of the Pindaric 
MSS. is older than the 12th century, will be very valuable for the history of the 
text, for it belongs to the 5th century. The longest literary papyrus is part of a roll 
containing speeches of the Attic orator, Lysias, of which there are over 100 fragments, 
divided among at least two of the lost orations. The title of one of these, Against 
Hippotherses is preserved: the following oration seems to be directed aghinst a person 
called Theomnestus, but is not either of the two extant orations of Lysias against 
an individual of that name; and though the name Theodotides also occurs, and some 
fragments of Lysias’ oration Against Theodotides were published by us in the Hibeh 
Papyri, the subject of that speech seems to have been different from that of the Oxy- 
rhynehus oration, which is concerned with a charge of fraud. The oration against 
Hippotherses was also a private one, but contains several references to political events, 
the case being concerned with the revolution of the 30 Tyrants, and the restoration 
of the democracy. There are also many fragments of a different papyrus containing 
a speech against a certain Lycophron, which is to be ascribed to the orator Lycurgus. 
Lycophron was defended by Hyperides in a speech which is partly extant in a British 
Museum papyrus, the prosecution being conducted by Lycurgus, and the occurrence of 
several of the same proper names in the two papyri leaves no room for doubt as to 
the authorship of the Oxyrhynchus text. Part of a Socratic dialogue in the style of 
Plato, but not extant, though the works of Plato are preserved almost in entirety, is 
more difficult to identify. The argument turns upon the character of Themistocles, 
who is stated to have been disowned by his father, a circumstance which was not 
previously known. Another valuable literary text gives a series of apparently discon- 
nected discussions of various points connected with Greek mythology or literary history, 
illustrated by quotations from different authors. One of the sections deals with 
Kaineus, who was supposed to have been turned from a woman into a man by 
Poseidon: another deals with the confusion between Thucydides the politician and 
Thucydides the historian, Extant authors are represented (besides the Pindar frag- 
ment already mentioned and others) by fragments of Herodotus Book III, which are 
much more extensive than any Herodotean fragments discovered previously, of the Ajax 
of Sophocles, the Orestes of Euripides, and the Plutus of Aristophanes. Among the 
theological texts I have so far identified an early fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
a work which was very popular in Egypt, and several early biblical pieces. Of these the 
most interesting is one from the first chapter of Ecclesiasticus in the LXX, which 
contains the verse Lhe word of God most high is the fountuin of wisdom, and her ways 
are everlasting commandments. This verse occurs in a late Greek cursive MS. and in 
some of the ancient versions, but is omitted by all the chief uncial codices, and has 
generally been regarded by recent editors of the Apocrypha as an amplification of the 
verse preceding. But its occurrence in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus (6th cent.) suggests that 
the omission is probably due to homoioteleuton (this verse ends with aiévias, its prede- 
cessor with ai@vos). This is interesting in view of the recent efforts of Prof. Clark 
to show that the shorter text found in the most ancient Greek MSS. of the Gospels, 
the Sinaitic and Vatican codices, as contrasted with the longer Western text, is due 
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not to interpolations in the Western text but to accidental omissions of lines in 
the other. 

After finishing Oxyrhynchus XII, I have been mainly occupied with the editing 
of Part III of the Tebtunis papyri for the University of California. Part I, which 
consisted of late Ptolemaic papyri found in crocodile-emummies, was issued as a joint 
volume by the University and the Exploration Fund; Part II, consisting of papyri 
of the Roman period from the town of Tebtunis, was issued by the University alone, 
as will be this volume, which comprises papyri of the third and second centuries 
B.C. from mummy-cartonnage, like the Petrie and Hibeh papyri. The greater part 
of the long and delicate process of unrolling the papyri was undertaken by Prof. 
Smyly of Dublin, who has been collaborating with me in the edition, as also has 
Mr E. Lobel, a young Oxford papyrologist, now engaged in war work. Since the 
bulk of the papyri belongs to the reigns of Ptolemy Epiphanes and Philometor in 
the first half of the second century Bc., they serve usefully to fill the gap between 
the Petrie papyri and the papyri of the first Tebtunis volume. The most important 
literary pieces are some fragments of, apparently, the Znachus of Sophocles, a satyric 
drama of an obscure character, to judge by both the extant and the newly recovered 
remains. There is also part of a treatise on music (not Aristoxenus), and an extract 
of 30 lines from a lost comedy. Besides several fragments of the Iliad, which do 
not differ much from the vulgate text, there are several of the Odyssey, which are 
remarkable both for their comparative rarity and on account of the presence of a 
number of new lines and other variants. This circumstance shows that the influence 
of the great Alexandrine scholars of the third century B.c. in fixing the text of 
Homer as we have it to-day was at first much stronger in regard to the IMad than 
to the Odyssey, of which the text seems to have remained in a fluid condition until 
the close of the second century Bc. The non-literary papyri, which number over 
400, contain many official and private documents of great interest, some of them of 
considerable length. Among these I may mention a well preserved papyrus of over 
250 lines, written towards the end of the third century Bc. by a high Alexandrian 
official, probably the dioecetes or finance-minister, to a subordinate upon the appoint- 
ment of the latter to a post in the administration of the revenues of the Arsinoite 
nome. Elaborate directions are given to the official in question concerning the care 
of dykes and canals, the inspection of crops, how to deal with complaints against 
the village officials, the supervision of persons who were in difficulty about the pay- 
ment of rent, the making of lists of the royal and private cattle, the transference 
of the king’s calves to the proper byres, the supervision of the corn-transport to 
Alexandria, the inspection of the state weaving-factories and oil-factories, the audit 
of the revenue accounts of villages, the revenue from pastures, the administration 
of the affairs of the padywor (the descendants of the ancient Egyptian warrior class), 
and so on, cuncluding with instructions how to deal with matters not mentioned in 
the circular, and general advice to work hard and avoid bad company. Hardly any 
extant Greek papyrus gives so comprehensive an insight as this into the working 
of the Ptolemaic administration, A special interest attaches to a group of second 
century B.C. papyri from a village called Samaria, in which was a colony of Jewish 
settlers. To this group belongs the oldest known contract in Greek for a loan upon 
mortgage of house property, written in Bc. 181, I hope to issue the third Tebtunis 
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volume, the last of the series, as well as Part XIII of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
in the course of 1918. 

When the cartonnage from Tebtunis has been published, I trust that we may 
be able to begin the unrolling of the similar papyrus cartonnage from various 
sites in the Fayttm which Prof. Hunt and I found for the Exploration Fund, and 
which will probably provide material for a couple of volumes, besides the remainder 
of the Hibeh cartonnage, which will require a volume, and the cartonnage found 
by Mr Johnson at Aphrod'topolis and elsewhere, which may occupy two or three more. 
The Graeco-Roman Branch is indeed very fortunate in the possession of an immense 
store of accumulated material for publication, so that the stoppage of work in Egypt 
caused by the war does not particularly affect it. I have not had time this summer 
to continue the task which I began last year, of sorting and unrolling the papyri in the 
unopened Oxyrhynchus tin-boxes, numbering about 400. The papyri in Parts VI—XIII 
have, with the exception of some of the more important literary pieces, been drawn 
from that portion of the finds which Prof. Hunt had time to unroll on the spot, 
ae. from the smaller of the thirty lots into which each day’s finds were generally 
divided. The larger lots, to which the best finds usually belouged, had to be packed up 
without unrolling them. Hence, except in the case of the papyri from the first out of the 
six years’ excavations at Oxyrhynchus, the proportion of the papyri which we have 
yet examined is much less than half, and barring accidents the Oxyrhynchus series is 
likely to extend to thirty volumes. There is thus no pressing need for further 
excavation for some years at any rate. At the same time I hope that, when the 
opportunity offers itself after the war, excavations for papyri may be resumed. The 
excavation of Antinoé by Mr Johnson disposed of the only remaining town site south 
of the Faytim which was particularly promising. In the Faytim itself occasional finds 
of papyri are still made by sebdkh-diggers at the much dug sites of Harit (Theadelphia) 
and Girzeh (Philadelphia). One find that occurred at Harit shortly before the war 
went to Berlin; another which was made at Girzeh shortly after the outbreak of 
the war went to Florence. But I do not think that there are any sites left in the 
Fayim which would repay systematic excavations for papyri. There are possibilities 
in connexion with some of the town sites in the south-western Delta, but though 
a few stray papyri seem to have come from them, probably damp has there been 
nearly as fatal to the preservation of that fragile material as it has been for instance 
at Naucratis and Bubastis. The only large find of papyri in the Delta has been 
at Thmuis, near Mendes, where the rolls were burnt and carbonized, like those from 
Herculaneum. The best prospects for making new finds are, I think, held out by 
the district between Minyeh and Girgeh. The Ptolemaic necropoleis in the region 
between Wasta and Minyeh have been pretty thoroughly examined, partly by Prof. Hunt 
and myself, partly by Mr Johnson; but at Akhmim finds of papyrus cartonnage still occur, 
and considering the interest attaching to Ptolemais Hermiou, the Greek town established 
by Ptolemy Soter near Akhmim, and now under the modern Menshiyeh, some efforts 
ought to be made to discover the site of the Ptolemaic cemetery. Beyond Girgeh, 
towards Luxor and Assuan, the region is less promising, for papyrus seems to have 
been much scarcer there than in Middle Egypt, as is indicated by the frequent em- 
ployment of ostraca as substitutes. 

If however further excavation is not practicable for the Graeco-Roman Branch, 
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there is another field of research which 1t might profitably uudertake. The geography 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt has not been treated comprehensively since the time of 
Parthey in 1859, long before the era of papyrus discoveries began. The amount of 
geographical information scattered through Greek papyri, inscriptions, and ostraca Is 
now very considerable, particularly with regard to Middle Egypt. In several of the 
nomes of that region it is probable that nearly all the Graeco-Roman place-names 
are by this time known; and for Upper Egypt and the Delta also there is much 
new evidence available. A detailed comparison of the ancient and Arabic names would 
doubtless lead to many identifications. The compilation of a geographical dictionary 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt from the time of Herodotus to the Arab conquest, including 
the demotic and Coptic evidence, and accompanied by maps, would be not only very 
useful to students of that period of Egyptian history, but would pave the way for 
u new comprehensive treatment of the hieroglyphic evidence, for which Egyptologists 
are still dependent upon the now somewhat antiquated geographical dictionary of 
Brugsch. The undertaking is of course a large one, and though most of the work 
lies in collecting evidence from publications, a certain amount of exploration in 
Egypt would be necessary. Having always been interested in the geography of Egypt, 
in Part II of the Tebtunis papyri I treated the place-names of the Fayim in some 
detail; and I have made a beginning of a more comprehensive work such as I above 
described, though, while I am working alone at papyri, there is of course very little 
time that can be spared for this purpose. If, when the war is over, the Graeco- 
Roman Branch tiuds excavation too expensive, it might still support the less ambitious 
undertaking which I have outlined, and perhaps devote a volume or two to geography. 
Prof. Hunt may not be very anxious to leave Oxford when he returns to it, and 
Mr Johnson has been doing such useful work at the Clarendon Press that they may 
be unwilling to part with him at the close of the war: in any case he has the 
Antinoé vulume to publish, the Theocritus papyrus in particular being eagerly expected. 
But when the time comes, I shall, I hope, be ready, if desired, to renew exploration in 
Egypt for the Exploration Fund. 


li 


A RESTORATION OF THE RELIEFS FROM THE 
MORTUARY TEMPLE OF AMENHOTEP I 


By H. E. WINLOCK 


Mr Carrer’s recent article in this Juwrnal! on the tomb and the mortuary temple 
of Amenhotep I is a very important contribution to our knowledge of a monument in 
the Theban Necropolis with which we have been made more and more familiar within 
the last twenty years. During my last season at Kurneh, I had the good fortune to 
learn of Mr Carter’s discovery that the so-called temples of Amenhotep and Aahmes 
Nefertari were in fact one structure, and was able to verify its accuracy on the spot. 
Recent reading in the literature of excavations in Thebes had whetted my interest in the 
site, and I venture to add to Mr Carter's another note which I hope may be useful 
if any further investigations are made on the temple in the future. 

The temple of Amenhotep I was discovered as the result of accurate reasoning 
and a painstaking search by Dr Spiegelberg in January 1596, and the southern part 
of the existing ruins was cleared by him at that time. In 1898 appeared his preliminary 
report on the excavations®, with five plates of squeezes taken from thirteen sculptured 
limestone blocks from the temple, discovered on the site’, The report being a brief 
one, no commentary accompanied the reliefs, and no attempt appears to have been 
made by him to arrange them. In 1902 Prof. Sethe published a review of Spiegelbere’s 
report? with an ingenious diagram for the restoration of the sculptures. He saw that 
all of them came from a representation of the Sed-Festival of Amenhotep I, and he 
believed that, if Spiegelberg’s illustrations were all reduced to the same scale and if 
three, which he thought were photographed from the wrong sides of the squeezes, 
were reversed, they would fit together. So far as I know the experiment was never 
tried, and there the matter has rested ever since. 

It had long been my intention to put Sethe’s scheme to the test when Carter’s 
article appeared, and it uccurred to me that possibly the dimensions of the reconstructed 


2 “Report on the Tomb of Zeser-ka-ra Arneuhetep 1,” and “Note upon the Mortuary Chapel of 
Amenhetep I and Aahmes-nefert-ari,” Journ. of Ayuypt. Arch. U1, p. 147 and p. 153. 

2 Zwet Bettriige zur Geschichte und Topogruphe der Thebunischen Vecropolis im neuen Reich, I. Dov 
Grabtempel Amenophis I zu Drah-Abu'l-Neggu. Leipzig, 1898. 

3 “Not a single piece of inscribed or sculptured stone belonging to the temple walls was found” in 
the second excavation of the site by Spiegelberg and Newberry in November 1898, when the northem: 
part of the ruins was laid bare. See NORTHAMPTON, SPIEGELBERG and NEWBERRY, Excacations in the 
Theban Necropolis, p. 7. 

+ Gottinger gelehrte Anzetgen, 1902, p. 29. 
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scene might show its original position on Carter’s plan. I ought to say at once that 
I was disappointed in that object. Up to the present it appears to me impossible 
to discover the place to which the sculptures belong, but some one else may be more 
fortunate in the future, with new information in addition to what I was able to work out. 

Mr Lindsley F. Hall of the Metropolitan Museum Egyptian Expedition undertook 
to do the drawing necessary for the experiment, and with great patience and ingenuity 
reduced Spiegelberg’s figures to a uniform scale. In dealing with photographs there 
is geaerally the difficulty that the scales indicated can rarely be exact, and there is 
always a certain amount of distortion where the camera is not absolutely parallel to 
the plane of the object photographed. A host of vexatious minor corrections made 
Mr Hall’s task a laborious one, but needless to say no unwarranted liberties were 
taken with Spiegelberg’s figures. 

The first thing that struck us on a careful examination of Spiegelberg’s squeezes 
was that none of them was reversed as Sethe had suggested. The next thing we 
discovered was that, if the squeezes were arranged according to Sethe’s plan, Nos. 2 
and 7 (Zwei Beitrdge, Pl. II and IV) overlapped all along the adjoining edges (the 
cross of the oi for instance, was on each stone): this was true also of III, 3 and the 
figure on page 5 (the neck of the appeared on both squeezes), and in the same 


way VI, 14 overlapped VI, 12 and IV, 6, and III, 4 overlapped IV, 5. Plainly Sethe’s 
suggestion, as it stood, would not stand the test, but it was still evident that his main 
idea was right: all the stones bore parts of a representation of the Sed-Festival of 
Amenlotep I. The explanation, however, was not far to seek, There had been in fact 
two scenes from which the blocks were derived. Both of these scenes represented 
Amenhvtep in the Festival Hall, both were composed at the same time, drawn by the 
same hand, and were practically identical in all the parts that are preserved in each. 
Even the sizes of the blocks of stone in the two walls were almost the same. But 
the two scenes were exact reversals of each other, and therefore, it is not too much 
to assume that these scenes balanced each other on the walls of the same hall or 
chamber in the temple. 

In Pl. III, Figs 1 and 2 the blocks have been divided between the two scenes of 
which they were originally parts. It will be noticed that in Fig. 1 Amenhotep wears 
the crown of the South on the right and that of the North on the left. Facing him as 
King of Upper Egypt is the Heron above (Zwei Beitréige, Pl. II, No. 2), and below the 


sod RAs bearing mal (III, 4). Facing the King of Lower Kgypt is = 


(VI. 11 and 13) and the place-name Mie (IV, 7). I think there can be but little 


question that the missing block from the upper left-hand corner must have borne 
a representation of Horus of Debatut—the Heron—and that the missing name of the 
Heron on the right must have been likewise Debafut. The whole scene is thus put 


1 Pr Gardiner has called my attention to SETHES comments in BorcHarpr, Grubdenkmal des 


Suhuré vol. 1 yp. 103, with footnote 2, where f | ve ol § | = U¢ » | i 
Ure, VT yp. ito, c > Ie’ J —| {> &? Db, or better Dbtwt, is noted 


ayan nindentitied place where there was a cult of Horus of Lower Egypt appearing as a Heron 
ay Se . 
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under the protection of a Horus of Lower Egypt, while within the scene proper we 
have Horus of Behdet attendant on the wearer of the Red Crown and Set-Nubti offering 


to the wearer of the White Crown. The remaining blocks from the other scene, 
@1 
assembled in Fig. 2, show that there are changes in the gods involved. Here pen ged 


W@Q 
is found on the right (II, 1 and p. 5), and by analogy with the other wall we must 


expect that he was repeated in the missing left-hand corner, putting the whole wall 
under the protection of Horus of Nehen, a patron of Upper Egypt. Further aN a a 


is found within the scene proper, and it seems unquestionable that the figures wearing 
the two crowns were here transposed, so that Set of Ombos should again be the patron 
of the King of Upper Egypt, in which case we should again expect Horus of Behdet 
as patron of the King of Lower Egypt. 

The conception we now gain of the two walls is that each of them bears a repre- 
sentation of the Sed-Festival, one under the patronage of a god of Lower Egypt and 
the other under that of a god of Upper Egypt. In imagination, at least, therefore, 
the feast was held in both lands, but at each of the two celebrations the totem poles 
of the two lands were set up. 

Now it was the almost invariable practice of Egyptian architects to arrange 
their decorations so that the symbols of the two lands conformed to their appropriate 
orientation. The flowers of the South and North took corresponding positions on the 
pillars of Thutmose III at Karnak, and almost invariably the kings and gods of Upper 
Egypt were on the southern jambs of doorways and similar places. Therefore it can 
be safely assumed that in these scenes the same principle was followed, and that either 
the wall protected by Horus of DebaCut was north and that protected by Horus of Nehen 
south, or that the wearer of the White Crown faced toward the south and the wearer of 
the Red Crown toward the north. To choose between the two combinations is impossible ; 
but to preserve either arrangement, the two scenes, being reversals of each other, must 
have balanced one another with Figure 1 on an eastern or northern wall and Figure 2 
opposite to it on a western or southern wall. 

So much established, it was decided to restore one composite scene so far as possible 
from the parts of the two scenes existing. The western wall being the better preserved 
a start was made with it, and the stones of the eastern wall (except IV, 7, which 
duplicated in the most part II, 1 and p. 5) were reversed and added to the western 
wall in their appropriate places. The restoration obtained in this way is shown in 
Fig. 3. This process has resulted in one evident inaccuracy which it was deemed best 
not to correct. This wall should have the Hawk of Nehen in both corners, but we 
have retained the Heron of DebaCut in the gap on the left rather than omit it 
altogether. No attempt has been made to name the gods bearing offerings except in 


the one case where a & '8 preserved. Above this last “Ombite” it would be tempting 
to restore anh S| who on one occasion at least was associated with Set and 


Os Ed CY + tyes . : “ 
i For © or , Nehen-Eileithyiapolis, where there was a local Horus mentioned at 
a) age’ 7 
INADA 


Edfu, see Breescu, Dictionnatre Geographique, p. 355. 
2 VI, 14 was not reversed but transferred with some slight alterations to make the design fit. 
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whose figure was erased at the same time, All of the other restorations I believe 
to be justitied without question? 

Two points in the later history of the reliefs deserve to be noted. The animal of 

Set was completely chiselled out in the iconoclastic movement against his cult 

vaR (see the photograph in Zwei Bevtrige, III, 3), as Spiegelberg remarked. Again, 

es both walls large plumed prenomen cartouches of Ramses IT were carved 

| boldly between the heads of the figures of the kings (V, 8 and VI, 14; and 








LD y 2 . ‘: 

tA VI, 12). They have been left out of the restoration, but should be considered 
@| as providing a probable date for some of the sandstone additions to the temple, 

mw} and especially for the screen wall between the columns in the pronaos® on which 








4 was carved a stela commemorating the dedication of a statue in the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty+. 

So far the restoration of the reliefs was as interesting as could be expected. 
The ultimate purpose in putting them together—to obtain new light on the restora- 
tion of the plan of the temple—was almost barren of definite results, as I mentioned 
before. 

In trying to find a position which the reliefs may have occupied in the temple 
there are two lines of reasoning possible. First, following many precedents, the reliefs 
may be considered to have been so placed that the wearers of the White Crown faced 
the south and those of the Red Crown the north. So arranged it is evident that they 
must have been facing each other on opposite walls of a hall or chamber. Taking 
the scales of the figures in Spiegelberg’s report as approximately accurate, the length 
of each scene was about 31m. 60cm.* From the way the end-stones appear to finish 
off (II, 1 and II, 2) it would seem that each scene filled a complete wall, or at least 
a wall to some such break as a projecting door-jamb. We have already seen that 
they were probably opposite to each other, one on the west and one on the east of 
a chamber, but the difficulty here is to decide what was east and what was west 
for the architect. On Carter's plan the axis of the temple is almost exactly the 
magnetic north and south (of 1914), while of the other mortuary temples at Thebes it 
is more nearly north-west and south-east, in each case the line being roughly at right 
angles to the desert edge of the locality, or in general to the course of the river, 
In the other temples of western Thebes where they are preserved, north and south 


TL. 2. ut, 35 e—f. 

* Most of the missing details can be supplied from such similar scenes as that of Amenhotep IIT in 
Lusor, See L. D. mi, 74d=Gayver, Louvor (Men. de lu miss. xv), Pl UXXI. The faces and other 
details were drawu from the contemporary Abydos reliefs. See Perrin, Abydos J, Frontispiece and 
Pls, DLAII—LNUI; Ayrton, ..bydos LZ, Pl. XXI. There are traces of allthe signs in the inscriptions, 
ou the blecks used in the restoration. Traces of the “7% in the biy vertical columus will be found 
In Aire Beltray, Pl, IV, no. 7. 

CARTER, foe, ett, p. 154. 

* See NORTHAMPTON, SPIEGELBERG and NEWBERRY, /oc. cit., pp. 7—8 for a mention and translation 
of the stela, and Plate III, the word Zuser{ption on the plan, for its location. 

“ Spiegelberg’s scales are undoubtedly approximately correct, although they do not exactly agree 
with one another, This is probably due to the photographie process by which they were reduced for 
publication, They caunot be checked by the dimensions given in Zicei Beitr dige, p. 2, note 3. Three 
- the blocks there cited—II, 2; II, 3 and 1V, 7~are each about two-thirds as wide as they are tall 
in the illustrations, proportions that cannot be derived from any of the given dituensions ; while 
II, 1 cannot have been a block of the same proportions as III, 3, as the given measurements rnuke out. 
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have been the direction of the Nile flow for the purposes of decoration, and door-jambs 
have borne figures of kings of the north on the down-stream sides, and of the south 
up-stream. The question thus arises whether the decorators of the Amenhotep I 
Temple accepted the right hand as north as they faced the sanctuary, or held to a 
truer orientation and regarded the sanctuary as north itself. In other words, are these 
“east” and “west” walls of the Sed-Festival scenes actually east and west walls, or 
are they fictitiously oriented and really north and south walls? Up to the present this 
question is practically insoluble?. 

The plan of the temple in its present state as given by Carter? cannot be recon- 
structed so as to provide us with any chamber or hall about 3m. 60cm. long or wide. 
It is possible that the pronaos in the northern part, excavated in 1898, was a columned 
hall such as is found in the Nineteenth Dynasty mortuary temples in front of the 
sanctuaries, and in this case there would be just about the right amount of space for 
the scenes on the north and south walls between the door-jambs and the east or west 
ends of the hall, The fact that the blocks do not come from the 1898 work on the 
sanctuary end of the temple, but from the 1896 work on the southern part, cannot be 
argued against this position, because the blocks appear tou have been reworked for 
secondary use in another structure after the ruin of the temple, and in this process 
might easily have been moved thirty metres or so. But, on the other hand, there is 
always the possibility that the screens between the columns of the pronaos mark this 
as a porch open on the south, and again the walls in this part of the building are 
nowhere as much as a metre thick, while from the dimensions of the blocks given it 
would seem that they came from walls of a thickness considerably more than a metre’. 
In the front of the building the side walls can be reconstructed with a fair amount of 
accuracy, but with no better success in a search for the place of the reliefs. 

This line of reasuning—with the two scenes facing each other on opposite walls 
of a chamber—therefore leads us nowhere, at least so long as the plan of the temple 
is incomplete. There is, however, an alternative. We cannot have consistency of 
orientation in all the details when we consider the fact that one whole wall deals 
with a figurative ceremony in the north and the other with one in the south. Looking 
at them as representing merely Upper and Lower Egypt and taking the right as north 
and the left as south as one stands facing the sanctuary in the temple, it is quite 
possible that the scenes balanced one another on the back wall of the pronaos, one 
on either side of the sanctuary doorway. Here there is a space of approximately 
+m. 20cm. on either side. Deducting 50—60 cm. for the width of the door-jambs 
the remaining space would exactly hold the scenes. This entails disregarding possible 
complications over the thickness of the blocks, but it comes as near a solution as possible 
and is at least suggestive of what the rear end of the temple must have looked like. 


‘In the Luxor Temple the Sed-Festival scene is on a wall that Gayet calls “east,” te. local, 
or river, east. The King of Lower Egypt thus faces down-stream (N.E.) and the King of Upper 
Egvpt up-stream (S.W.). 

* foe. cit, PL XXIIL 

* One of Spiegelberg’s blocks was lm. 75 cra. long. None of the inscribed faces was as long as that, 
and the inference is that this dimension must represent the minimum thickness of the wall. But 
see p. 4. note 5. 
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THE EXODUS RECORDED ON THE STELE 
OF MENEPHTAH 


By Sir HANBURY BROWN, K.C.M.G. 


THE contemporary history of Ancient Egypt was engraved or painted on the walls 
of its temples in hieroglyphic writing with illustrations of notable events of the current 
reign, Thus were chronicled the victories and virtues of the Kings of Egypt whom it 
was the object of the authors and artists to glorify, without, however, being too particular 
as to the truth of the record. Such being the sole purpose of the history so recorded 
on the monuments for the information of the people, it is not surprising that the history 
of Israel in Egypt is not to be found revealed in the inscriptions. The history of 
Israel in Egypt as written by the Biblical author, himself an Israelite, gives importance to 
events which an Egyptian historian of the same period would probably have had no 
knowledge of, or, even if he had, would not have considered worth recording. 

The Bible record of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt is limited to the periods covered by 
the lives of Joseph and Moses. If Moses was the author of the record—a claim supported 
by Prof. Ed. Naville and Prof. Sayce in their recent publications'—it is natural that 
the contents should be such as they are. Quite natural also is the exclusion of the 
doings of the Israelites from the Ancient Egyptian record of the monuments. For, in 
the first place, Joseph, though a man of mark, was no more than a minister, and any 
achievements of his which were worthy of a place in the historical record would have 
been put to the credit of the king whose deeds it was the purpose of the inscription 
to magnify, and Joseph’s name would not have appeared. Moses, from the Egyptian 
point of view, was even of less account. At first he was a foundling in the Pharaoh’s 
palace, afterwards a fugitive from justice, and later on a mere spokesman for alien serfs, 
As for the Israelites themselves in the land of Goshen they were socially, as well as 
politically, unimportant people. In Joseph’s time they were no more than nomad 
shepherds, and every shepherd was “an abomination unto the Egyptians ”; and in the 
time of Moses they were, moreover, bondmen. They were, therefore, in no wise of those 
whose doings would ordinarily be found recorded in official archives. 

But there was one event, and one only, connected with their sojourn in Egypt 
which, from an Egyptian point of view, had political significance. A collective act, such as 
their Exudus, would have been a matter of concern to the State, and a reference to it 
might not improbably be found in the official record of the time. With the Exodus 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt came to an end, so that this, the first event with which 

TE NAVILLE, Archeology of the Old Testament, 1913+ Sayce, The Higher Critivism und the Monu- 
ments, 1915. 
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they were connected of sufficient importance to call for the notice of the Egyptian 
historian, would be at the same time the last. Therefore, it is natural to come to this 
conclusion that, if any mention of the Israelites is found in those inscriptions which are 
contemporaneous with Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, it will be with reference to the Exodus: 
and, further, the text may be expected to record the cessation of Israel’s connection 
with Egypt. 

Now in 1896 Prof. Flinders Petrie had the good fortune to unearth at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt a slab, or stele, of black syenite, on the face of which is an inscription 
in Egyptian hieroglyphs, and in this inscription mention is made of the J-s-r-u-e-l-u 
or Israelites. If, then, the logic of the foregoing part of this article is sound, the 
inscription on the stele might be expected to contain a reference to the Exodus. 

The correctness-of this conclusion can be tested by two considerations, (1) the 
relation between the date of the Exodus and the date of the inscription, and (2) the 
meaning of that part of the inscription which refers to the Israelites. 

First as regards the dates. If the inscription was engraved before the Exodus took 
place, it could not, of course, refer to that event. If the inscription was of much later 
date, a reference to the Exodus would be unlikely. But if the inscription was contem- 
poraneous with the Exodus, that is, if it was engraved a short time after the Exodus 
took place, the conclusion that the reference will be found to be to the Exodus receives 
further support. There are two dates therefore to determine, namely, that of the Exodus 
and that of the inscription. 

There is no question about the date of the inscription, as it is given in the text of 
the inscription itself. The stele was engraved to commemorate the great victory which 
the Pharaoh Menephtah had gained over the Libyans who invaded Egypt, as the inscription 
asserts, in the fifth year of his reign. The inscription belongs to the same year as the 
events recorded. 

The date of the Exodus cannot be so positively fixed. Professors Petrie, Sayce and 
Naville and “most Egyptologists” are agreed that the Exodus took place during the 
reign of Menephtah. Prof. Naville writes in his Archaeology of the Old Testament, 1913 
(p. 93), “I still adhere to the view advocated first by Lepsius, and still held by most 
Kgyptologists, that the persecutor of the Jews was Rameses II, whose very long reign was 
the beginning of the decay for the Egyptian Empire, and that the King of the Exodus was 
his son Menephtah.” Prof. Sayce states that “the Egyptian monuments exclude any other 
reign for that event.” ; 

Now, there exists in the British Museum a document known as the papyrus 
Anastasi VI. It contains a letter from a scribe to King Menephtah which runs as follows, 
as given by Prof. Naville: “We have allowed the tribes of the Shasu of the land of 
Adima to pass the stronghold or fort of King Menephtah which is in Succoth towards 
the lakes and ponds of Pithom of King Menephtah in Succoth in order to feed their 
cattle in the great estate of Pharaoh.” This letter was written in the eighth year of 
King Menephtah’s reign. These Shasu, it thus appears, were allowed to occupy the 
Crown lands in Goshen. It is evident that this could not have been the case if the 
Israelites had still been in the land of Goshen in the eighth year of Menephtah’s reign. 
Consequently the Exodus must have taken place some time during the previous seven 
years. This brings the date of the Exodus at any rate very close to that of the 
inscription. The evidence does not admit of further approximation. 
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But it has been pointed out in discussions as to the date of the Exodus that the 
Libyan invasion of Egypt in the fifth year of Menephtah’s reign would have created 
conditions in the East of Egy pt, where the land of Goshen was, favourable to the flight 
of the Israelites, The garrisons along the eastern borders would have been drawn upon 
to reinforce the army engaged in repelling the invaders in the West and North of the 
Delta, thus leaving a depleted force to guard the frontier, This is an argument in 
favour of the view that the two events—the Libyan invasion and the Israelitish 
Exodus—synchronised. 

The internal evidence of the text itself of the inscription remains to be considered. 
The meaning of that part of the text in which mention is made of the Israelites is 
discussed in an article by Prof, Edouard Naville entitled “Did Menephtah invade Syria?” 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 
December, 1915, The statement relating to the Israelites has been cited by certain 
authorities as evidence that the Israelites were in Palestine at the time of the events 
recorded by the inscription. Dr Edward Mahler, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society tor January, 1901, and Prof. Petrie, in his Israel in Egypt (p. 35), both reach 
this conclusion, but with logic the reverse of convincing. Prof. Naville, in his article 
referred to above, contests their reasonings, and shows that the inscription furnishes no 
warrant for Dr Mahler’s conclusion that “we must admit, in consequence of Flinders 
Petrie’s newly discovered stele, that Israel went out of Egypt long before MJerneptah” ; 
nor for Prof. Petrie’s belief that the inscription related to a Syrian war victoriously 
waged by Menephtab, and that the reference to Israel “shows that some Israelites were 
then in Palestine.” 

There have been various interpretations given of the sentence in which Israel is 
mentioned, of which the following are a selection from those given in Prof. Naville’s 
aforementioned article : 

“Israel is desolated, his seed is not.” (Breasted.) 
“The people of Israel is laid waste, their crops are not.” (Griffith.) 
“The people of Israel is spoiled, it has no corn (or seed).” (Petrie.) 

Accepting Prof. Petrie’s foregoing translation, the writer of this article, a few years 
ago, in the second (1912) edition of The Land of Goshen and the Exodus, suggested that 
this statement might refer to the Israelites when, after escaping into the desert, they 
were in a condition of much distress and without corn to make bread (Ex. xvi. 3 and 35). 

But now Prof. Naville has given us his rendering: “The Israelites are swept off, 
his seed is no more,” and he makes it clear that he understands “seed” to signify 
descendants, for he points ont that the identity of seed and posterity is found in nearly all 
languages. Of this there are in the Bible numerous instances well known to all. The 
expression, as thus modified in Prof. Naville’s translation, suggests a different interpretation 
to that founded on Prof. Petrie’s translation. 

In the original hieroglyphic record there is a detail that is very significant. It is 
certainly remarkable that whereas all the other peoples named in the inscription are 
attended by the determinative hieroglyph ay signifying a foreign country—a locality, 
the name “ Israelites” has no such accompaniment, but is, instead, in association with the 


hieroglyphic group \ed signifying a foreign people. The conclusion to be drawn is 


that Israel was a race of aliens without any fixed and recognised habitation of their own 
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They were, as the Bible denominates them, “the children of Israel” and not inhabitants 
of this or that country. Thus the elements of the inscription itself are opposed to the 
view that the Israelites were settled in Palestine, but are, on the contrary, favourable 
to the conclusion that the land “flowing with milk and honey” was not yet occupied, 
Canaan being still a land of promise and not a land possessed. 

Recognising, then, the significance of the different qualifying symbols used for the 
various peoples named in the inscription, and accepting Prof. Naville’s translation and 
his view as to the meaning of “seed,” it seems a natural suggestion to make that the 
inscription refers to the Israelitish Exodus, representing it as an expulsion from the 
land of Egypt of an alien race of nomads called Israelites, children and all, who hence- 
forth were “no more” as far as Egypt was concerned (cf. Jer. xxxi. 36). The inscription 
is, in fact (so it is suggested), the contemporary record of, among other events, the 
Israelitish Exodus, showing that it took place in the 5th year of Menephtah’s reign. 

The inscription, besides recording the victory over the Libyans, mentions the existing 
conditions of neighbouring countries as affecting Heypt, showing that the relations with 
foreign nations were at the time satisfactory so far as the kingdom of Egypt was 
concerned. It is in this connection that mention is made of “the people Israel.’ So 
important an event as their Exodus, if contemporanecus with the events recorded on 
the stele, would naturally be given a place in the account. But it would, according to 
the fashion of Pharaonic times, have been represented as an expulsion by the will of 
the Pharaoh and not as an escaping against his will. The author of the inscription 
wrote from a point of view that was not that of the author of the Biblical account. 
Moreover, Prof. Naville’s rendering is not in disagreement with the expression used in 
Ex. xii. 31: “Rise up, and get you forth from among my people, both ye and the 
children of Israel”; and again in verse 39: “because they were thrust out of Egypt and 
could not tarry.” Even stronger is the marginal rendering of Ex. xi. 1, R.V.—* when 
he shall let you go altogether, he shall utterly thrust you out hence.” 

Now, assuming that the foregoing conclusions are correct, it may be useful to show 
how the different pieces of the history of Israel in Egypt fit together in exact agreeinent 
with the testimony of the Bible and the monuments of Ancient Egypt. Prof. Petrie, 
in Egypt and Israel, gives 1234 Bc. as the date of Menephtah’s accession, and places 
the Exodus at “1220 B.c. or probably rather later.” But he assumes that Menephtah 
conducted a campaign in Palestine before 1230 Bc, whereas Prof. Naville shows that 
there is no evidence to support this view. Now it is merely on account of that discredited 
assumption that Prof. Petrie reckons that the Exodus took place in the latter part of 
Menephtah’s reign instead of in the earlier part. The Anastast Papyrus, as has been 
shown, furnishes evidence which is opposed to his view. 

Accepting then Prof. Petrie’s date for Menephtah’s accession, but rejecting his 
reckoning of the date of the Exodus as being based on an assumption which has no 
warrant, the following chronology is drawn up on the theory that the Israelites took 
advantage of the Libyan invasion to make their escape from Egypt in the fifth year 
of Menephtah’s reign, or 1230 B.c. 


’ 
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Israelites entered Egypt 


Hyksos expelled by Aahmes I—the “new king which knew 
not Joseph ” 


Reigns of 18th Dynasty Pharaohs 

Accession of Rameses I, the Pharaoh of Ex. i. 15 to 22 
Birth of Rameses IT and Moses 

Death of Rameses I 

Reign of Seti I 


Accession of Rameses IJ, being 10 years old, the last Pharaoh 
but one of the period of the Oppression, and the Pharaoh 
of Ex, it, 15 


Moses fled from Egypt 
Rameses IT died 


Accession of Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the Plagues and 
Exodus 


Menephtah’s victory over the Libyans, and Exodus of the 
Israelites 


Moses 80 years old 


Year 
B.C. 


1660 


1582 


1582 to 1311 
1311 
1310 
1309 

1309 to 1300 
1300 


Reference and 
authority 


Ex. xii. 40 


Petrie 
Ex. i. 8 to It 


Ex. i. 15 to 22 


Petrie 

R. Asiatic Soe., Jan. 
1901, p. 41 

Ex. ii. 15 


Acts vii. 23, RV. 
Acts vii. 30 


Petrie 
Ex, v. 


Menephtah’s stele 


Ex. vii. 7 
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MEROITIC STUDIES III 
By F, Li. GRIFFITH, M.A. 


(Continued from vol, 11, p. 124) 


(a) <A sculptured panel from Meroe (see Pl. V). 


AN excellent specimen of Meroitic sculpture was found at Meroe itself some years 
ago, probably before Professor Garstang began his fruitful excavations for Liverpool 
University, and has been lent for exhibition to the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
I have to thank its owner, Mr Cargill, for permission to publish it, and the Director 
of the Museum, Mr A. O. Curle, fur his great courtesy in procuring me the photograph 
and verifying certain details from the original; a hand copy given to me some time 
ago by Professor Sayce has been helpful in fixing the reading of the inscriptions which 
accompany the figures. 

The panel offers the best example that I have met with of Meroitic sculpture 
on a small scale. For once, the artist had procured a slab of suitable stone, fine- 
grained and easily worked. The material appears to be limestone and has a pinkish 
tinge. The thickness of the panel is 1{ in. (4°7 cm.), its height 88 in. (21-2 cm.) and its 
present length 92 in.(25cm.). The back has been carefully dressed but not finely smoothed 
like the front. The sculpture is in relief on a sunk ground leaving a narrow raised 
border. The subject, the sacrifice or slaughter of foreign nations by the king, will be 
recognised as one commonly represented on a huge scale on the outside of pylon towers 
in Egyptian temples. Unfortunately an unknown length of the scene to the left of the 
bunch of foreigners is lost, the only remnant visible being a haud holding the cords 
of captives led forward towards the king. At first sight this might be interpreted as 
belonging to a second royal figure balancing the first but in a different attitude; com- 
pare the royal figures with prisoners on the pylon of the Lion Temple of Naga’, and 
better still those on the pylons of the pyramid temples of Queen Amani-shakheté and 
King Tarekenizal at Meroe*, But such a restoration would certainly be wrong. It will 
be noticed that from the head of the winged goddess on the right there proceeds a 
string of tiny ct- (symbols of life) to the head of the king, just as they stream from 
the deities to the royal personages on the outer walls of the Naga Lion Temple®. In 


1 Mer. Inser. 1, Pl NVIL; Leps. Denki. v, 56. 

2 Leps. Denkm. v, 40, 49. 

3 Leps. Denkm. v, 57—62; ef. Mer. Inser. 1, Pl. XVIII, which however generally omits c+ and 
other details. 
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front of the king another stream of ct- proceeds from the left and is evidently of 
divine origin. Thus the figure leading the prisoners must have been a god or goddess, 
like Isis on the Naga Lion Temple’; the stream of c+ in the present case is triple, 
which could readily be explained if there had been three divinities on this side each 
emitting of, perhaps at different levels. 

Probably, therefore, the slab when complete was quite double the length of the 
fragment, and showed on the left three deities, the first of whom brought a group of 
prisoners while the king slew a larger bunch of the foreign nations in their presence. 
For the idea the representation of Shishak’s victims on the wall of Karnak affords 
a close parallel*, Behind the king hovers a winged goddess, corresponding apparently 
to the vulture of the usual Egyptian version, seen also on the pylon of the Lion Temple’. 

To take the representations in detail, the three prisoners remaining on the left 
would have had their arms bound behind them; the cords are seen in the hand of 
the lost deity and fragments are visible of the shaft and blade of a spear which was 
held upright in the same hand. The group must have been much like the groups 
on the pylons of the pyramid temples at Meroe referred to above. 

The foreigners in the central bunch are represented in the usual conventional 
way, unbound, kneeling, one arm across the breast, the other raised in supplication. The 
king seizes the upper row by their long hair and holds a dagger or other weapon with 
large and broad blade in the same hand, while with the other he raises a battle axe 
tu strike. Following the convention of Egyptian artists the arms of the king are here 
reversed upon the body owing to the fact that his figure faces to the left; to gain 
actuality we must imagine that we are looking at his back instead of at his chest, 
and then it will be seen that it is the right hand with the thumb correctly represented 
that raises the axe, while the left grasps the hair of the victims, 

The king’s equipment and dress are noteworthy. His battle-axe, though it may be 
only a conventional modification of that shown in the Egyptian representations, differs 
from the latter in the knob at each extremity and the peculiar blade. His dress is, 
first, a tight-fitting garment or tunic to the knees with sleeves reaching over the wrists. 
Over this is a cloak or cape, with a hole for the neck, falling in front to the breast 
and behind to the waist, the edge of the cloak leaving the bottom of the tunic just 
visible; at the waist the sides are brought round and held in position by a girdle 
wound twice round the body and tied in a loose knot with ends in the shape of lions’ 
heads. The legs are bare, except that a kind of garter in the shape of wings (perhaps 
the winged disk of the sun we» if it were visible in its entirety) is tied below each 
knee by strings ending in knobs which hang behind. On the feet are sandals, the 
end of the ties expanding widely over the instep. On the head is a diadem ornamented 
with a band of horizontal crescents and having in front an aegis of the Lion-god 
Apizemek. What appears to be a Roman short sword is suspended over the left 
shoulder by a cord passed through two rings on the sheath. 

At the feet of the king lies a fallen enemy (wearing perhaps feather head-dress, 


‘Lees. Deckm. v, 57; Mer. Inser, 1, Pl. XVIII, No. 12. 
* Leps. Deed. HW, 252-3: the inscriptions accompanying the scene are trans]. 
aleceent Records, 1V, $$ T18—722. 


5 Mer. Inser. 1, Pl. AVI, right side. 
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necklace and anklets) being worried by a very fierce and powerful hound with collar 
round its neck. In a similar scene at Derr Ramesses II is accompanied by a lion 
which springs upon his foes', and a lion is so shown on the pylons of the Lion temple 
at Naga? 

The spirited figure of the dog is in the Graeco-Roman style, and the technique 
of the eye, with iris strongly indicated and pupil deeply bored out, is unmistakably 
to be connected with the similar technique in Roman portrait sculpture, first seen in 
the reign of Hadrian (4.p. 117-138) and thereafter usnal. We may safely affirm 
that the earliest possible date for this panel would be the second quarter of the 
second century, and that it may be a good deal later. 

Behind the king flies a winged goddess. Her wings are attached to her shoulders 
in classical style, not to the arms as in Egyptian figures, and her outer foot shows 
a wing at the ankle, the corresponding part of the other being hidden. Her dress is 
the traditional robe of an Egyptian woman or goddess, hung by braces over the shoulders. 
On her brow is a uraeus wearing the southern crown, and a fillet with pendants encircles 
her head; she wears also collar armlets and anklets. In her right hand she holds over 
the king a great feather attached to a handle to shade him, and in her left carries 
a large fly-flap, On her head is a rounded object followed by a great bundle of cords 
terminating in tassels. A very similar headdress with immense fall to the feet is seen 
belonging to a goddess at Amara®, The winged figure suggests an Egyptianised 
Victory, and in a graffito at Kalabsheh a classical Victory is seen touching the divine 
crown of a mounted Meroitic(?) warrior or king who slays an enemy with his spear‘; 
if the rounded object in the headdress be a vase 6, it may be conjectured that she is 
a form of Nut the sky-goddess. On the other hand, as has been suggested above, the 
protection of the winged vulture Nechebt, goddess of the South, seems rather to be 
shown here, though under a new guise. The uraeus on her forehead wears the southern 


crown A on her own head may be a very dumpy version of the gj and the bunch of 


tassels might even be connected with _|, the chief character in the name of Nechebt, 


representing a rush or some other plant. 

The panel furnishes a new instance of the rare inscriptions in Meroitic hieroglyphs. 
The king’s cartouche reads 34.03 O<c>% OM Arkhrér, with gé the common 
addition to proper names’. It is the name of the third royalty (crown-prince or viceroy) 
on the Moscow tablet of Golénischeff’, and again on the Naga temple of the Lion 
God he is styled the pqr-tr and the natne is spelt Arikhrér’; on both of these 
Arikacharér accompanies king Qére-Natakamani and queen Candace-Amanitére as prince, 
but on the Meroe tablet he would seem to be supreme king. The compartment 
marked with horizontal lines as if for mscriptions strangely accompanies his name also 
on the Naga Lion Temple. The longer column of hieroglyphs on the left of the 


1 Brackmayn, Temple of Derr, Pl. VII, 1; Leps., Derkin. ut, 183 b. 

2 Mer. Inser. 1, Pl. XVIT. 

3 Column bh, Leps. Denkm. v, 69a. Mer. Taser. on Pl VIL 

4 GAUTHIER, Temple de Kalabshv, Pl. LAXII B. 

5 Perhaps a demonstrative affix. ® Mer, Inser. 11, p. 53, no. 126. 
* Mer, Inser. 1, p. 57. 
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cartouche, Vy: <=> ex Rai ....) Was probably an independent inscription, since the 
signs face the opposite way, and so should belong to the deity with the prisoners®, 

There remains only the brief inscription before the winged goddess, which may be 
read as GA (or l-) oft gs &, giving her name as Talekh or Taley with the athx ¢é. 
Her name does not recur elsewhere, nor do I know of any word in the Meroitic in- 
scriptions or in Egyptian to compare with it. 

The king on our panel is thus Arikacharér, the third personage or prince among 
the builders of the Lion Temple at Naga. The style is quite like that of the large 
sculptures on the temple, and details such as the peculiar use of ct and the form 
of the hieroglyph sa (or [il:) in both confirm the proximity in age. There is a strong 
contrast of style at Naga between the hybrid Lion Temple and the Egyptian-like 
Ammon Temple, although the names of the builders in both are very nearly identical. 
Probably the Lion Temple is at least a century later than the Ammon Temple. 
A similar period may divide our Arika(na ?)charér from Anch-ka-re Arikanachaiér whose 
pyramid is that numbered A 16 by Lepsius at Meroe*, and shows an early style. 


(b) Benedictions for the hing and royal fumily. 


(1) The fine plaque which forms the frontispiece of Garstang’s Meroé represents 
the king on one face worshipping the Lion God whose figure is shown on the other 
face, the god giving the symbol of life ct and perhaps other things to the king. 
In front of the king is a cursive legend beginning: 

Mer. 5b. Afpe]zem[ki] Thyiz-Mni pwrite ye-lhte. 

(2) The plaque of Arika(na)charér showed the king facing a deity or deities from 
whom proceeded a stream of ct-; the inscription before the deity (see above) reads 

Edmcce an . ge Thi (or Ihy?). 
(3) The hieroglyphic inscription on the ram from Soba begins 
Inser. 1. [Amni(?): C+ Jre-qérem) + -+ [qé]re: Mnitkel : pwrite : lh[te 7] : 


(4+) On the outside of the walls of the Lion Temple at Naga three royalties are 
represented worshipping and offering to a series of gods and goddesses from whom 
ct flow to them*, 


Inser, 5—20. Before each royalty is written his name with the termination 
qe-wi, before each god his name (eg. Apezemki) and generally 
pwrite: lbhte: mléwi: lbhte: 
before each goddess her name and generally 
pwrite: Ibhte: ntki: lbhte’. 


! The form of vy (or [il:) ix as on the Lion Temple Mer. /nser.t, ne. 15, The Aisina copy from 


the original given ine by Prof. Sayce. 
, 


2 See the next section, (6b). S See Mer, Inser. 1, p 78. 
4 See Zaser, 1. Ply. NVITI—NA. 5 See Inser. 1, pp. 58, 59. 
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In one case, No. 15, we have 
pwrite :lbhi (or Ibhy?): ntki : lbhte. 
Here apparently /b alone was written at first and 2A (?) was afterwards added outside 
the bounding line. 


(5) The inscriptions of the columns of the Ammon temples at Amara and Naga, 
on which three royalties are represented offering to and adoring various divinities, are: 


(a) Amara, cols. a, b, d, f, each side 
Inscr. 84. [Amni Pe]zemeteli : 
CNtk-Mni)) Amni mezesl : CMnui-tére)) Ariteil : mzesl : CSérkrér) Mkezekel 
mzesl : 


hrl alés : lbhte’. 


(8) Amara, col. h, Znser. 84, the last phrase of (a) is varied; on N, side hArl alés : 
Ibhte, on S. yiregel ulés Ibkte, on W. tenkel alés : lbhte, on E. yi(?)rewhel alés : Ibhte’. 


(y) Naga col., Inser, 34, is like (8) but has Amant: Aritet : Télketetel before the 
first cartouche, and Arikhtni in the third cartouche. 

The meaning of a good deal in the above passages is known. The point to 
notice now is the parallelism in the last words of each, with the important difference 
that, when several royalties are concerned, (+) (5), the last word is lbhte (once lbkiv?), 
when one only, a, 8, y, the last word is lA{te], ye-lhte, lhi(?); this furnishes a new 
and interesting example of b as the sign of the plural’, That the plural in this 
formula refers not to the number of deities but to that of the royalties alone is clear 
from the fact that the plural form is used with each individual deity in (c); this 
limits the possibilities of meaning fur the phrases in which it occurs, The word lhte 
might be viewed as a pronoun with preposition or a verb with object pronoun, and 
the phrases may represent either prayers to the deity or promises from him. If it 
be a prayer, (1) may be rendered “O Apezemak, give to me(?) pwrite of Tafiayizamani*” 
meaning “Give pwrite to me, Tafayizamaui,” or simply “OQ Apezemak, Tanayizamani, 
pwrite upon him ”: otherwise we might render © Apezemak giveth pwrite to him, 
Tafiayizamani, (3) “ Amani giveth pwrite to him,...reqérem, living [tor ever 4], the 
king, successor (4) of Ammon,” (+) © Apezemak (ete.) giveth to them pwrite, mléur, uthi” 
as the case may be, and (5) “Amani in Pezeme (var. “Amani Ariten in Télakate”) 
give the alés of the north (south, east, west) to them, (viz.) Natakamani beloved of 
Ammon, Amanitére beloved of Ariteh and Sherakarér beloved of Makezeke.” 


(c) The earliest fiunerury benedictions. 


It is illuminating to find that the earliest texts of the funerary formulae A and B# 
make use of the same verbal or pronominal word ye-lhte as the above benedictions of 
rovalty. 

1 See Juser. I, p. 10. 2 Ch Aur, pp. 25, 26. 

3 Tahavizamani, which occurs also in the alhed text Juser. 127, looks like the king’s name, cf. the 
names Takizemani Inser, 60, Tahayewize Lvser, 96. 

4 See Kar., Chapter V. 
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A B 
Mer. 25 até mlé ye-l 
27 até mié: ye-l-b-te : at mlé ye-l-h 
28 até mlé: ye-l-h-te: at mlé [ 
Far. 43 até mlé: ye-l-h-te : at mlé yi-hr-k-te 


The reading of the first two of these very obscure texts is practically certain, sve the 
photographs Meroe Pl LV. Mer. 34 and £1 equally clearly give ye-t-h-te. ye-t-h-[he-‘}te. 
Hapyily the reading of the former is confirmed by the well-engraved and well-preserved 
text from Faras; the other reading is also defensible as ye-t-h-ke-te and the like occur 
in other formulae! 

This confirms the meaning attributed to the texts of the royalties. and we obtain 
the general sense for A “give abundant(?) water unto him.” 

A comparison of the singular forms ye-l, ye-l-h-te, l-h-te with plural 1-b-h-te reveals 
the curious fact that A-te, which is found only after the plural 6 in the later texts 
recorded in Kar, equally belongs to the singular form in the early texts. 


(d) Ammon of Pnubs. 


Among the ruins of the temple of Ammon built by Tirhaqa at Sanam in the 

Napata region a series of blocks when put together gave us a representation of Ammon 

of Pnubs, ie. of “the House of the nubs-tree,” 

as a ram-headed sphinx (criosphinx) on a 

pedestal shaded by a tree which bends over it 

almost at right angles; on the head of the 

Sphinx is the disk of the sun with uraeus. 

S Precisely the same figure, but without the 

\\ name, occurs in the temple of Tirhaqa at 

Barkal*, and the god Ammon of Pnubs takes 

an important place politically in the inscrip- 

= 31{ tions of the Ethiopian kings Harsiotef and 

Nastosen’, In the Meroitic temple of the 

Lion-god at Naga one of the ram-headed gods 

is named dAmn-bs?, 1e. Amanabsh, the 7 being 

merely a grammatical termination. In Meroitic, 

Ammou in Napata is called Amanapate, and 

Ammon in Néte Amanéte*, and since ¢ is 

practically convertible with s? Amanabsh would 

naturally represent “Ammon of the nubs tree.” 

It ts less likely that it is abbreviated from a form with the name P-nbs, Aman-p-nubs, 
“Ammou of the House of the Nubs-tree.” 


Fig, 1. From L. D. v. 9. 


} See the Index to Avrr., sv. 


2 Cf Aur, p. 25. 3L. Dv, 9. 
* ScHarer, Avthiupische Kuaigsinschrift, p. 35. 
* Fuser, 10, ° Lnser, U, p. 28. 


* Journal, ah yp. V7. 
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(e) The southern frontier of Nubia, 


From the time of Tuthmosis III to that of Ramesses II the land of : ie } Wav 
Kry is frequently mentioned as the southern boundary of the Egyptian Empire. A 
phrase in the great Meroitic inscription of Kalabsheh (Znser. 94/11), Qérelik zik Pilgeyte 
“from Qéreli (or Qére) as far as Philae,” strongly suggests that Qére is the Mervitic 
equivalent of Eg. Kry. That Mer. g sometimes represents an ancient Eg. k is shown 
by the fai f i ae Q / en'¢ 

y the fairly obvious correspondence of Ane. Eg. a ,—a wos A'S, Ks 


(=en2 the land of Cush) with Mer. Qeé which occurs once in Jnscr, 94°21 (ef. 


Inscr. 11, p. 31) and several times in the great stele of Akinizaz; the change of the 
om 


initial in K’s is well indicated by the late spelling =i a dks Q(a)$ in the name of 


a late Ethiopian or Meroitic king as written in Egyptian on the temple of Philae. By 
this spelling the scribe connects the name with wp gash “reed,” as did Rabshakeh’s 
jest in Isaiah}, 


1 Mer, Inser, U, p. 34, aud footnote 4. 


THE TOMB OF A MUCH-TRAVELLED 
THEBAN OFFICIAL 


Br ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Litt. 


THE splendid jewellery discovered in Egypt bears silent testimony to a trade 
intercourse, direct or indirect, with many remote and little-known lands; and it would 
be of considerable interest to learn through what channels the precious stones that 
adorned the necks of the Memphite and Theban ladies found their way to the 
Egyptian markets. Thanks to the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Sinai, we 
are tolerably well informed concerning the expeditions that journeyed thither almost 
annually in quest of the turquoise; but with regard to other much used stones—some 
of them, like lapis lazuli, from countries further afield—our ignorance is almost complete. 
All the more welcome, therefore, are the side-lights thrown upon this subject by the 
stele to be published in this article. The record which Akhthoy caused to be displayed 
in front of his Theban tomb has the defects common to most Egyptian inscriptions— 
a laconic concision and a most tautalizing allusiveness. None the less, the narrative 
contains more details, and is more explicit, than usual: it names many foreign lands whose 
whereabouts, and many products whose nature, future research will have to determine. 
If the text solves no problems, at least it gives a new direction to our questionings ; 
and this, in dealing with times so ancient, is no small gain. 

The tomb (no. 65 of Lord Carnarvon’s excavations) was discovered in the season 
of 1913-14, and Mr Howard Carter has furnished me with a valuable account of 
the find, which I herewith quote in e.ctenso :— 

“The tomb of Akhthoy? is situated above, and cuts into the roof of, the great 
corridor-tomb no. 41° (see CaRNARVON-CaRTER, Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes 
1907—1911, Pl. 30, to the left in the plan), discovered by Lofd Carnarvon during the seasons 
1911-12 and 1912-13, the report of which is yet to be published. This corridor- 


£7 


“i nn, aw . . > . 
tomb belonged to a certain GK a (I) ‘revered Antef, justified, a noble or prince 
®) Kem VE 


of the end of the Twelfth or beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty. Tomb 41 was 
afterwards used by poor people during the Intermediate Period down to the early part 
of the Eightcenth Dynasty, and in some cases the chambers and smaller tombs of 
relatives in its courtyard were employed by the workmen of Hatshepsut for housing 
burials disturbed by them while making her Valley-temple. 

1 Mr Carter writes Khetty: in accordance with his expressed wish I have made a few minor 
modifications In his acount. 

2 In describing the find tu me orally, Mr Carter elaborated this statement thus: “the whole tomb 
ents into the rock forming the roof of the inner chambers uf tomb 41.” 


Plate VI 





Fig. 1. THEBAN EXCAVATIONS, 1913-14. TOMB 65 





Fig. 2. WOODEN STELE (65.1) IN SITU 
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“One is therefore led to believe that the tomb of Akhthoy (no. 65) is of later 
date than that of Antef (no, 41). 

“Among the Middle Kingdom tombs of pit and corridor type found in the 
BirAbi—tomb no. 41 belongs to this group—the earliest date discovered was Amen- 
emhét IV (see op. cit, p. 54, tomb no. 25). The antiquities obtained from these 
tombs were not abundant, but seem certainly more characteristic of the late Middle 
Kingdom than of an earlier period. 

“The tomb of Akhthoy, which was found to be much damaged, is of the simple 
corridor type: before the doorway of the fagade (see Pl. VI, Fig. 1) is a plain open 
space (forecourt), whence one gains access to a long passage painted on both sides 
and ending in a small rectangular sepulchral chamber. In general style it differs both 
from the Twelfth Dynasty tombs and from those of the early Eighteenth. But the 
peculiar feature was the arrangement of its three stelae before the facade-doorway, as 
described in the next paragraphs. 

“65,1. Stele consisting of a wooden pane] 47 em. high by 79 em. broad, thickness 
10 cm., finely carved with eleven lines of incised hieroglyphs (see Pl. V1, Fig. 2). 
Over the doorway a niche was made expressly for this 
wooden stele, the decayed remains of which were found 
therein. After its insertion, the niche was bricked up', and 
its appearance on the discovery of the tomb is shown in the 
accompanying Fig. 1. It was only on the removal of the 
brickwork that the remains of the stele became visible; had 
it not been attacked by white ants it would have been 
found in perfect condition, as the brickwork was intact. With 
the help of Prof. Newberry I was able to make out the 
following signs: 





Top right-hand corner, 1. 1 oii a SRE 
ne te GN Er =| 
» mn on 8 YY ex 
Middle of right side, 1. 7 YYW 
Bottom line, towards end, |. 11 YY YyyyY 


[The first lines gave the titles, predicates, and name of the owner of the tomb. 


The following phrases can be recognized or guessed: “(1)......... energetic (?) in all 
undertakings, finding a word (2) [in the lack of it?P............ Tam loved of Truth 
(6) eee erent [protecting] the timid man. I gave(?) (4) [bread to the hungry]...... 


1 There are parallels for this procedure in the Fourth Dynasty mastabas found by Professer Junker at 
Gizeh, and also perhaps in the sunk tablets on the interior walls of the toinb of Senenmiat (Thebes no. 71. 

2 Gin ta [m geu-f]. not a rare phrase, e.g. Beat Hasan 1,9: or else gia ts[sndm kent] ‘finding a word 
and sweetening misery, Cairo JAA. stelve 20538, 20539, 
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idavadoeiiee [Akhthoy], justified” The remaining seven lines may well have been auto- 
biographical; the four signs that are visible provide no clue to the meaning.] 

“65, 2. Limestone stele 37 cm. high, bearing an incised inscription (PI. IX). 
Though actually found lying on the floor in front of the doorway, this came from a 
recess high up on the left side of the facade near the door, a mud-brick staircase 
leading up to it (see Fig. 2 and Pl. VI, Fig. 1).” 

[For translation and remarks see below. ] 





peceenmneenterernnn enema ere aman ems 





Fig. 2. 


A. Niche containing the wooden stele 65, 1 
B. Place where the stele 65, 2 was found. 
B’. Conjectural original position of same. 
C. Place where the stele 65, 3 was found. 
C’. Conjectural original position of same. 


“65, 3. Limestone stele, 43cm. high, bearing an incised inscription with hiero- 
glyphs coloured blue, and showing at bottom Akhthoy seated before a table of 
offerings (Pl. VIIL). This was discovered, like 65, 2, displaced and lying on the ground; 
its original position was on the opposite (right) side of the fagade. [Translated below.] 

“It is impossible to say whether these two stelae (65, 2. 3), both of them now 
in the Cairo Museum, were ever bricked up in the same manner as 65, 1. As 
regards their position, the small staircase is inexplicable unless it was intended to lead 
to one of them, . 

“65, 4 In the forecourt were found several lumps of white plaster, hemispherical 

in iat 


“65, 5. In the rubbish of the forecourt was a rough wooden rectangular coftin 


bearing the following legends painted in black. Right side: tea Miah » 


a Petar ed DAN Qjee BR Net (75 ut . (Here two large uzat- 
eyes facing one another.) Left side: ia \ae “I pe A a ae 


‘So Mr Carter's MS.; the faulty writing of 2b t dar hrs is probably to be attributed to 
original scribe. 


Plate VII 





MODEL DONKEY (63,6), COW- HEADED BABY’S RATTLE 


(63,7) & BASKET OF 
RED POTTERY 





THEBAN EXCAVATIONS IQlo-¥4., 


POTTERY BELIFVED ‘To BE FROM TOMB 65 
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KHER SISLS SUL vo ot: (5S8 TEEN Bo 
ont: YAS eI. tor o ws 1S ABN SCAN SUT 
rete ai 


{Translation. Right side: “A boon which the King gives, and Osiris lord of 
Busiris, the great god, lord of Abydos, that voice-otferings may go forth to her in her 
chamber of the Necropolis in the western desert, the revered Yi.” Left side: “A boon 
which the King gives, and Anubis on his mountain, the dweller in Ut, the lord of 
the sacred land, a goodly burial in (her) chamber of the Necropolis in the western 
desert, the revered Yi” Head end: “Revered with the great god, lord of heaven, 
Yi.” Foot end: “Revered with Anubis on his mountain, Yi.” Top of lid: “A boon 
which the King gives, and Anubis lord of Sepa, in front of the divine booth, that she 
may advance in peace on the goodly road of the West, the revered Yi.” On the date 
of this coftin see below, p. 38.] 

“65, 6. Red pottery model donkey carrying panniers with two large jars (Pl. VII). 
Found in the rubbish filling the doorway. 

“65, 7. Red pottery baby’s rattle, with ornamented handle in the form of a cow's 
head (Pl. VII). Found in the rubbish of the passage. 

“65, 8. Violet glaze mummy-ornaments from the rubbish; ef. op, ctt., Pl. XLIV, 
2 and p. 453. 

“65, 9. An intrusive rishi-coffin. Forecourt. 

“65, 10. Intrusive shuwabti-figure of the type of the Interinediate Period, found 
in forecourt; bears the following hieratic legend: 


[«To the ka of Ahmdse; it 1s Ahhotpe who makes (her) name to live.” 


“65, 11. Ditto, from forecourt, wrapped in coarse linen and bearing the following 


legend in black linear hieroglyphs : 


Woot ee 


[«A boon which the King gives to the ku of Osiris, Siamiin.”] 


“65, 13. <A model basket made of red pottery: see Pl. VII. Found in the 


forecourt, and doubtless intrusive. 
“65, 14. Pottery believed to belong to this tomb is shown in Pl. VIL” 


So far Mr Howard Carter. To Professor Newberry I am deeply indebted, not only 
for relinquishing the publication of the stelae m my favour, but also for placing at 
my disposal some valuable notes on the inscriptions painted on the walls of the long 
corridor. The scenes were seldom discernible, and it seems likely that the hieroglyphs 
were none too legible. 
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On one wall (probably the right wall) was an obliterated scene, the legends 
accompanying which are thus disposed in Professor Newberry’s transcript? : 


of A we P= 


= 
—_—_ 

aii 1 ANNs Oo | 
5 


mee yal Ss. : poh sR E 


Le sys | lind 
liza 
WEOA2IE” 

TIP SSR TIMMY 


AAARAN Le ‘ih 

There can be no doubt that the scene which these inscriptions accompanied was 
of quite exceptional character. One is led to conjecture that it depicted a religious 
festival in honour of Hathor. Boats, real or of a ceremonial kind, were present, for the first 
two lines read “ Nub (lit, * Gold,” a name of Hathor) appears in the bark” and “ powerful 
ones of the dawn-buat” respectively. The phrase “she loves Ré”* written vertically 
and twice repeated, may have stood over figures of the goddess, to whom without 
doubt applies the intervening address: “Thy might has reached the Mediterranean 
islands (H?-nbwt), Ré goes up that he may see thy beauty.” It is difficult to decide 
the meaning of the words hw Mntwhtp that follow: is this a personal name Khu- 
meuthhotpe applied to sume private person present? Or is it an invocation “ protect 
king Mentuhotep” spoken, perhaps, “by Hathor”—a phrase that is twice written not 
far away on the wall? Be this as it may, the mention of king Mentuhotep is of 
great importance, for it is extremely unlikely that one of the relatively obscure kings 
of this name should be alluded to except during his reign, or at any rate at some 
point of time not far removed from it. Now there were Mentuhoteps both of the 
Eleventh Dynasty and of the Theban period preceding the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties; we shall consider later which of the two alternative dates seems more in 
harmony with the facts relating to the tomb. 

A damaged inscription concluding the same series of jottings mentions the name 
Mentuhotep, but this time not in a cartouche; the last line refers to some official 
“beloved of Hathor, praised of [Hathor].” 

On another wall, cr on part of the same wall, some scenes of country life were 


depicted. A bull is pulled down by the horns: the hieroglyphs above say | att 


DAA Kh 
iL eS “pull thou for thyself; see, he is down.” Close by 


1 The original sigus read from right to left. In the text, therefore, they are reversed, and the 
relative position of the separate legends is also correspondingly reversed. 
2 The writing does not exclude the translation ‘Ré loves her,’ 
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a cow is being milked: Yi) 2a \o = = “fo}] good herdsman, 


: - fo <— ere 
let me milk!” says someone; the answer is Na eS uh 
<> 


A 


“milk thou, behold I have filled myself” 7e., perhaps, I have had oneal ah of it. Two 
columns of signs, which from their direction and content ought to stand over the 


head of an overseer looking to the left, also concern the milking of cows: ee ,_l 
<= 


Xe TI! Igy i) = v" <a : 5 . 
y SL < 7 2 
S a UY oe (=S3 milk you, good felluws...(?), cause the milk to 
be produced.” The conventional formula of assent >| lya— Ff Sy S81 do 


according to thy recommendation” is probably placed in the mouth of one of the men 


addressed. 
Further to the left is a ee of a hymn rs Ya lZ | ays 
Z..G\\ 
2) gy e) % 
Z RAL SS Z 
. é. NWI Wer & yw x 
some A a of which I do not catch the import: oe 2 Z Y 
<> BG 


tietiot Zyrre 
ROUTINES NS 
ang: Go % GB <> 


According to a custum which we can trace back as early as the reign of 
Sesostris I (tomb of Antefoker, no. 60)*, the left wall of the passage was adorned with 
representations of the funerary rites. In one row is seen a boat with processions of 


priests in front: the legends, from right to left, read as follows: (a) Yi 


MAMaTIMTVs =a SMM: © Pai | @ ee 
(@) fabs [RE ah: » Fn Jyh w [PEs © SS: my 


Tf. A second row shows three figures, representing the inhabitants of the three 


yy 


to some male divinity, and in a lower register are 


WWW 
uw 


Osirian towns of = Nether, md @ Dep and a Pe respectively; near them are 


the words ixs een e Q ae and Leen, 


.* 


12) = ” 
On the same wall is a garden scene with = J> 5] ay US and a 


scene of men making netting PEP SH ss pd a “making (lit. shooting) 
fish(?)-nets.” 

We now turn to the two limestone stelae that probably, as Mr Carter has described, 
stood on opposite sides of the fagade near the door. The less interesting (65, 3) is 
shown in Pi. VIII. The upper part of the stele is occupied by ten lines of hiero- 
glyphs, which read as follows: 

“4 boon which the King gives,and Osiris lord of Busiris,in front of the Westerners, 
the great god, lord of Abydos: voice-offerings belonging to* the royal acquaintance, true 

1 Hr ‘to milk,’ a rare word, e.g. Pap. Turin 135, 2, but familiar in the derivative mAr ‘milk-pot,’ 


2 NEWBERRY gives @. 3 See Davies-GaRDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 46, n. 2. 
4 So too 65, 2, line 2, showing that prt-krw is to be understood as a compound noun, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. Iv. 
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beloved of his lord, who filled the heart of the king with his preciousness, who was praised 
of him all day and till nightjall(?), who gave veils? to the beautiful women, and who 
gave ornaments to the ladies beloved of the king, the controller of precious ointments*, who 
revised the cuttle-listst of Upper Egypt, who gave meals to the noble dead, and undertook 
the management of the ka-houses, who presided over the secrets of the House of Adoration’, 
the sea-captain Akhthoy. 

He said: I was one eruct and void of obscurity, hoary-tongued® in the council of the 
officials, performing a business exactly and without interruption thereof. I was one bright 
of fuce, who gave gifts out of the possessions of the estate which the Majesty of my lord 
gave me. Never did I the bidding’ of any man in revising the cattle-lists of the Palace, 
during all the lifetime’ thut I spent in my business. The revered, the sea-cuptain Akhthoy.” 

As appears to have been the case with most officials in the early periods of 
Egyptian history, the functions of Akhthoy do not seem to have been very restricted 
or closely defined. His sole title, in the strict sense of the word, was that which I 
have hesitatingly translated “sea-captain”; the literal rendering seems to be “super- 
intendent of a (sheet of) water®” The exact origin of this title is unknown; but it 
might well have been attributed to any official who was occasionally entrusted with 
the nautical arrangements of a distant expedition, even though that expedition might, 
as at Sinai, involve lengthy land-journeys as well. Perhaps “transport-officer” would 
better convey the sense; but our knowledge is too scanty to admit of a certain decision. 

At the Theban capital Akhthoy seems to have won for himself the position of 
a trusted courtier, now performing commissions for the royal harim, now superintending 
his master’s wardrobe, now again exercising a general control over the funerary 
cults of the local necropolis, On several occasions he would appear to have been 


1 This phrase is unknown to me elsewhere ; the rendering here given is suggested to me by Mr Gunn. 

? The passage shows that mt?m is a single word, and not to be split up into mand #m as Dévaud 
(Sphinw 13,117) concluded. Doubtless the word mf?m is an m-formation from #7, the approximative 
sense of which is “to veil.” 

8 Vudu Spsw, cf. El Bersheh 11, 21; Ebers, 76, 5; Urk. tv, 175, 503. 

+ An official who performed exactly the same function (ip r?-ddr) in the Delta (¢? mhw) occurs Cairo 
ALK. stele 20539 (temp. Sesostris I). 

° Le, the chamber where the Pharaoh made his toilet; see GaRpiveR, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, 
pp. 109—110, 162. 

8 Skin ns, Cf. Crk. Iv, 67, 127. 

7 'Ir hr is clearly related to di hr ‘to give a command to’; for the latter phrase see SerHn, Einsetzung 
des Vezters, pp. 30-1. 


® The determinative of hw is clearly to be understood as g, but whether we are to divide r¢ ¢A¢w or 
' 


OF el 


F : << 
r hw is obscure to me. For the entire phrase compare e> 
ws SS nn 


HR ‘I passed all the 


lifetime that I passed in acting as an official, dnaales 15, 212. 


° The Old Kingdom title iN 1 
=—_ 


des Mon., 1, 162, and 207, no. 35, in all four cases following the well-known nautical title +}. There 
come 


is known to me elsewhere only in Sina? 16.17; DE Moreay, Cat. 


are some other similar titles with a in the dual which are discussed by Moret, Comptes Rendus, 1914, 
p. 539; but these are very possibly not related in any way. There is an unfortunate ambiguity about 
the crucial hieroglyph in all these titles, which renders it doubtful whether ‘land’ or ‘water’ is meant; 
in the examples quoted at the beginning of this note the context points to the latter interpretation. 
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beloved of his lord, who filled the heart of the king with his preciousness, who was praised 
of him all day and till nightfall(', who gave veils? to the beautiful women, and who 
gave ornaments to the ladies beloved of the king, the controller of precious ointments*, who 
revised the cattle-lists* of Upper Egypt, who gave meuls to the noble dead, and undertook 
the management of the ka-houses, who presided over the secrets of the House of Adoration’, 
the sea-captain Akhthoy. 

He suid: I wus one ecact and void of obscurity, hoary-tongued* in the council of the 
officials, performing a business exactly and without interruption thereof. I was one bright 
of fuce, who gave gifts out of the possessions of the estate which the Mujesty of my lord 
gave me. Never did I the bidding’ of any man in revising the cattle-lists of the Palace, 
during all the lifetime’ that I spent in my business. The revered, the sea-cuptain Akhthoy.” 

As appears to have been the case with most officials in the early periods of 
Egyptian history, the functions of Akhthoy do not seem to have been very restricted 
or closely defined. His sole title, in the strict sense of the word, was that which I 
have hesitatingly trauslated “sea-captain”; the literal rendering seems to be “super- 
intendent of a (sheet of) water®.” The exact origin of this title is unknown; but it 
might well have been attributed to any official who was occasionally entrusted with 
the nautical arrangements of a distant expedition, even though that expedition might, 
as at Sinai, involve lengthy land-journeys as well. Perhaps “transport-officer” would 
better convey the sense; but our knowledge is too scauty to admit of a certain decisiun. 

At the Theban capital Akhthoy seems to have won for himself the position of 
a trusted courtier, now performing commissions for the royal harim, now superintending 
his master’s wardiobe, now again exercising a general control over the funerary 
cults of the local necropolis. On several occasions he would appear to have been 


1 This phrase is unknown to me elsewhere ; the rendering here given is suggested to me by Mr Gunn. 

2 The passage shows that mt?m is a single word, and not to be split up into m and t#m as Dévaud 
(Spkine 13, 117) concluded. Doubtless the word mé?m is an m-formation from ti, the approximative 
sense of which is “to veil.” 

3 Vudu Spsir, cf. El Bersheh 11, 21; Ebers, 76, 5; Ork. tv, 175, 503. 

+ An official who performed exactly the same function (ip r?-¢dr) in the Delta (¢? mhw) occurs Cuiro 
ALK. stele 20539 (temp. Sesostris I). 

° Le. the chamber where the Pharaoh made his toilet; see GarpiveR, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, 
pp. 109—110, 162. 

8 Skin us, of. Urk. tv, 67, 127. 

’ 'Ir hr is clearly related to di hr ‘to give a command to’; for the latter phrase see SETHE, Linsetzung 
des Veziers, pp. 30-1. 


* The determinative of hx is clearly to be understood as g, but whether we are to divide 7¢ ¢h¢w or 
i 


: é <u> <a> 
r tw is obscure to me. For the entire phrase compare °> Ss 507 t HR ‘I passed all the 
lifetime that I passed in acting as an official,’ dnaales 15, 212. 


Ss ay She 
° The Old Kingdom title RK ; is known to me elsewhere only in Siaui 16.17; DE Moreay, Cat. 


des Mon., 1, 162, and 207, no, 35, in all four cases following the well-known nautical title | . There 
o> 


are some other similar titles with ; inthe dual which are discussed by Moret, Comptes Rendus, 1914, 
p. 589; but these are very possibly not related in any way. There is an unfortunate ambiguity about 
the crucial hieroglyph in all these titles, which renders it doubtful whether ‘land’ or ‘water’ is meant ; 
in the examples quoted at the beginning of this note the context points to the latter interpretation. 
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commissioned to carry out the census of the royal herds, and he loudly protests his 
incorruptibility in this office. 

The lower part of the stele displays Akhthoy seated, napkin in hand, before 
a well-stocked table of offerings. The technical name of such a table of offerings 
signifies “that which is requested in the way of offerings” (dbht-htp), and the hiero- 
glyphs giving this name stand near the table, together with the words “to thy ha” 
representing the conventional formula that was pronounced by the priestly officiant. 
A pet bitch reclines on its haunches beneath its owner’s chair; and we are permitted 
to learn its ill-omened name En-merni “I don’t like”! 

The other stele (65, 2) is of far greater importance. It consists (Pl. IX) of twelve 
lines of exceptionally well-cut hieroglyphs, with only two small lacunae. Translation :— 

“A boon which the King gives, and Osiris lord of Busiris, the greut god, lord of 
Abydos, voice-offerings belonging to the treasurer of the hing of Lower Egypt, the unique 
Friend, the revered, the sea-cuptuin Akhthoy. 

He said: I was a treasurer of the god' in making impotent? the fureign lands. 
When I was in the Mineral-country, I inspected it, I truvelled round the countries of 
Thenhet. When I was in the houses of ‘the Northerner, I sealed up his treasuries in that 
mountain of ‘ the-House-of-Horus-of-the-Turquvise-Terraces(?), [having tuken(‘)] turquoise® 
thence from the gallery* of Per-Shema. I made trial a secund time® with another gallery 
called® ‘ the-Gallery-of-M...tn(?), one that had been made for Horus himself”. Beiny gone 
out on the mission of this my lord, I did what he had willed. I was his emissury, the 
equal of his heart, the counterpart of his breast. I did for him whut he wished us though 
it had been done for the god himself. I punished the Asiatics in their countries. It was 
the fear of him that spread respect of me’, his influence® that spread the terrur of me, 


1 This title requires a full reconsideration, which will be given to it in the Text (vol. 11) of the 
Fund’s work on the inscriptions of Sinai. Here the only remark necessary is that it is very often applied 
to certain promment officials taking part in expeditions in quest of valuable stones and the like. 

2 Sid, see Brucscu, Wortb., 1167; Suppl., 1004; also Annales, v, 235. 

3 A close examination of the forms of the visible signs and of the silhouettes in the lacuna suggests 


i : OPIS of Xam Y ho : ; 
the following readings : \ iN Yr KS . The ‘Turquoise-terraces’ are 
e readings wae pje Yy, Lie q e 


familiar at Sinai and elsewhere. How the illegible signs in the broken part are to he restored is a 
riddle; the answer depends partly on the interpretation to be put upon Atm? in the line before. If the 
reference here were to Serabit el-Khadim, the treasuries sealed up might have been those containing 
such cult-objects and valuables as the local Hathor possessed at this time. But a perhaps more plausible 
theory is suggested to me by Mr Gunn: he thinks that Akhthoy may have sealed up the turquoises 
obtained in the first gallery, before he proceeded to explore a second gallery at a more distant spot; the 
turquoises so sealed up would have been fetched on the homeward journey. 

4 Hut ‘gallery,’ ‘mine,’ a word not uncommon im the inscriptions of Sinai, and occurring also in the 
quarries of Ma“sareh, e.g. Urh. iv, 25. 

5 Whmni ©; whm © as verb, Sinuhe B 62. ee | Artw rs. 

Sa — 

7 ‘This my lord’ following seems to imply that ‘Horus himself’ here means the Pharaoh. 

8 The written w seems to indicate sfuti with the pronominal suffix. This phenomenon, first pointed 
out by Vogelsang in reference to dput.f, Eluyuent Peasant, B1, 57, is not uncommon: I have cited psit-s 
‘its ancient time,’ 4.Z. 45, 77; cf. further wsbeet-f ‘his meat,’ Siut 1, 275, as against t? wvbt, ibid. 1, 276; 
and again rwiuts nbt, 1. 8 of the stele 65, 3 translated above. 

9 For the feminine word idt ‘dew’ metaphorically used see Urk. 1v, 221; for the related masculine 
and instances of dubious gender, see GaRDINER, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, p. 32. 
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so that those countries to which I attained cried ‘hail, hail’ to his might; (at is[¢]) the 
love of him that marries! the two lands for him, the gods prospering his time. 

I returned in peace to his palace, I brought to him the best of the fureign lunds in 
new metal of Ba’et, shining metul of Ihuiu, hard metal of Menka’u; in turquoise of 
Hrerwotet and lapis luzuli of Tefroret, in sa’uret-mineral Jrom upon the mountains, 
khet-Cawa’ from the mountain of ‘Hestiu’, ro-netheth® from Ba’ ugq-of-the-Red-land, in 
sticks(?) of Rosha’aut and meszemet of Kehbu.” 

The interest of this remarkable inscription turns upon the names of the countries 
mentioned, and the nature of the minerals there obtained. In neither respect am 


: == FI tt os 
I able to throw much light upon its data. The land 5 es ae, Brew (Bw), 


where Akhthoy conducted his mining operations, may be taken with certainty, I think, 
to be the peninsula of Sinai. Bi’ew probably means “ Mineral-country,’ and the name 
actually occurs on the monuments of Sinai (nos. 53, 90, 139). It might, of course, be 
sugvested that the term was of wider significance, and was applied to any land rich 
in mineral products; but of this I find no serious corroborative evidence’, and the sense 
in our stele seems to be narrowed down to Sinai by the subsequent mention of the 
turquvise. Unhappily it is impossible, either from the Sinaitic inscriptions themselves 
or from any exterior sources, to throw light on the other topographical names mentioned 
in ll, 83—5. 

On his return to the Palace Akhthoy brought with him precious stones and metal 
from many different lands. There is nothing to show that his own travels extended 
beyond the limits of the Sinaitic peninsula; but if this was the uttermost limit of 
his wanderings, then we must take it that the minerals which he carried home with him 
were obtained by barter. Three varieties of metal, which we cannot identify, are named 
fist of all: these are ‘new copper’ (or ‘metal’) from Bu’et, ‘shining copper’ (or ‘ metal’) 
from Ihuiu, and ‘hard copper’ (or ‘metai’) from Menka’u. Mr Gunn points out to me 
that the last variety (bi(?)-rwd) probably survives in the Coptic term for copper 
(fapwt)®. Of the three localities here named the last has a curiously Egyptian 
appearance (‘strong of kas, as in the name of the Pharaoh Mycerinus); Thuiu, a fine 
early example of the so-called syllabic writing, is unknown; for Baet comparison 


might possibly be made with the masculine Be Ba’ named on the stele of Sethos I 
ns 


1 Probably in is to be understood before mrwt-f, I am not sure that I have rightly guessed the 
sense of snwh; the simplex occurs in an obscene sense, see Brcescu, Worth. 782: snk cwmg ‘to bind’ is 
probably not related. 

* Mr Crunn points out that the bird is probably ¢7 not #, the head appearing to be rounded. 

° There seems to be a stroke under r. No other example of this word is known to me. 

* In the letter of Pharaoh to Harkhuf (+s. 1, 130) we must translate, as indeed most schulars have 
done, ‘'My majesty desires to see this dwarf more than the tribute of Bi’ew and of Punt.” The 
Shipurecked Sailor .1, 21), in travelling to the ‘Mineral-land of the Sovereign,’ starts out by ship on the 
sea Waz-wér; for the expression Bite a ity compare at Sinai Bivw n nbd ‘the Mineral-land of my lord’ 
(nv. 139... In Brit. Mus, stele 569 (see Breastep, Ancient Records, 1, § 602) the record of Sthathor’s visit 
to Brew seem» to be combined with that of a visit to Nubia; this is the only passage, so far as [ know 
which could he seriously urged in favour of a more extended meaning for Bi'ew. 

> This equation turns mainly on the reading 07? of the word for ‘copper. which was proposed, though 
in somewhat ambiguous terms, by K. SetHe in Jouraal of Egypt. Archeology, 1, 234, footiiote 2, : 
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at Tell esh-Shehab in the Hauran!, though there are places in the Nubian lists of 
Tuthmosis III which might also be cited? 

Hrerwotet, ‘the flowery land, is unknown as a source of the turquoise; but with 
the mention of lapis lazuli from Tefroret we come to a familiar geographical name. 
The Ptolemaic and Roman temples contain lists of precious stones with indications of 
their provenance—a class of inscriptions that conforms generally to a stereotyped pattern ; 
and in these turquoise is regularly said to come from Rosha’ut, and lapis lazuli from Tefror’, 
There is earlier evidence, though it is scanty, which carries back these attributions 
to the Middle Kingdomt. Where Tefroret was situated is not known to us; real lapis 
lazuli does not appear to have been found nearer to Egypt than the Caspian, whence 
Lepsins guessed Tefror to be the old equivalent either of Tiflis or of Tebris, towns 
to the south of that sea. In the Annals of Tuthmosis III we read of ‘lapis lazuli 
from Babel’ or from ‘Khatti’; these, however, need not be the places where the 
stone was found, but merely the marts whence the Egyptians obtained it. 

Of the remaining products named, and the regions designated as their place of 
origin, I have but little to say. The stone sa’hret is often mentioned in the form shrt; 
we do not even know its colour, much less its true nature’, Khet-Cawa’ occurs, 
perhaps as a product of Punt’, in an Edfu inscription. The objects described as being 
brought from Rosha’a’ut might be translated ‘staves, but it is difficult to see what 
this could mean. Lastly, the stone meszemet presents some difficulties; the context 
does not suggest, though it does not entirely exclude the possibility, that the well- 
known eye-paint made of antimony (Gk. oriupis) should here be meant’; but the 
Harris papyrus mentions statues of mesdemet, which surely can have nothing to do 
with antimony®. 

We must now consider the general bearings of the interesting stele here studied. 
If Akhthoy’s main activity was really in Sinai, how comes it that no mention of 
him is found in the very numerous inscriptions discovered on that site? With this 
question is intimately bound up that of the date to which the tomb is to be 
assigned. Mr Howard Carter, as we have seen, strongly favours a date posterior to 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and produces definite archaevlogical facts in support of his 


1 See BREASTED, Ancient Records, IV, p. 354, note b. 

2 Urk, iv, 797, no. 39 (Brut or Buwt); 804, no. 207 (Brut or Bstw). 

3 See BruascH-DtmicHen, Recueil des Monuments, 1v, 63, 64, 69, 71; vi, 162, 164, 171, 177b 3; 
DE Rovucsé, £dfou 10. 

* Turquoise of Rosha’ut, (rs. Iv, 373 (Hatshepsut); Dtsicuen, Hist. Inschr. 1, 33 (Medinet Habu, 

: . Qa Fs : . ; 
Ramesses III), Lapis lazuli of 04, Tefror, is mentioned in the last-named work, 1, 32, and 
Xm Fa 

also in an inscription of Ramesses II in the temple of Kurneh, Pres, Luscr. Hiéroglyph. 1, 145, a; 


inuch earlier instances, where the name is written as a feminine Tefroret, occur on two Middle Kingdom 
sarcophagi published by CuHasstvat-PaLangts, Fovilles duns lu Nécropule d’Assiout, pp. 108, 212. 
5 Shrt, see Bruascu, Worth, 1272; W. Max Murer, Egyptological Researches, u, p. 93. 


Ne oral e) [Baa * A. A 
6 { = DE RovuGé, £dfou, 117, 16. Perha { mistake fo ‘ 
SUBMIS afc me Rove tin, 05,18 Pein finn mina or 


7 Msdit (properly msdmt) ‘eye-paint, see W. Max McLLer, op. c?t., 1, 89, footnote. 

8 Hurris 41a, 8: 53a, 13, In the model of the Sun-temple of Heliopolis published by Gorrivex, 
Egyptian Obetisks, Pl, 32, mention is made of the two flag-statis of msd¢ stone, which might be an 
abbreviated writing of asdmt.  Msdint ‘eye-paint’ is found similarly contracted; indeed the varieties of 
spelling shown in this and the related words are numerous and puzzling in the extreme. 
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contention. Temerarious as it may seem to dispute the considered verdict of so 
experievced and competent a judge, I cannot refrain from expressing my doubts. 
The issue is narrowed down by the occurrence, among the inscriptions copied by 
Professor Newberry in the tomb, of the name of a king Mentuhotep; it is very 
unlikely, as I have pointed out, that one of the rather obscure kings of this name 
should have been mentioned at a period far removed from his actual reign, Are we 
then to assign the tomb to the end of the Eleventh Dynasty, or to the latter part 
of the second Intermediate Period? There are, as it seems to me, many grounds 
for choosing the first alternative. At the end of the Eleventh Dynasty Eeypt was only 
emerging from a period of anarchy which had put an end to all foreign enterprise ; 
but foreign travel bad already been resumed in the reign of Nebhepetré© Mentuhotep, 
as we know from the statue of him found at Serabit el-Khadim (no. 70), though no 
monument actually contemporary with that Pharaoh seems to have been discovered 
in Sinai. On the other hand, the Mentuhoteps of the “Seventeenth” Dynasty seem 
to have been confined to Thebes and the South of Egypt, the North being in the 
hands of the Hyksos; indeed, there is not a scrap of evidence that Egyptian mining 
operations were carried on in Sinai at any moment in the whole of this Intermediate 
Period. This seems to me an argument of importance, but it would hardly carry weight 
against Mr Carter's archaeological considerations except for the fact that the appearance, 
the orthography, and the language of the stelae all seem to point in the same direction. 
Examine the tew biographical stelae of the later Intermediate Period that have 
survived to us, and note how different is their character in every respect. In them 
the language ot the Middle Kingdom seems to be breaking down; later idioms, such 
as the use of the definite article, insinuate themselves into the stereotyped classical 
literary style. Of this there is not a trace in the stelae of Akhthoy. Again, how 
are we to account for the rough wooden coffin 65, 52 The natural supposition would 
surely be that it belonged to one of the female relatives of Akhthoy, and had been 
dragged from the tomb itself into the forecourt where it was found. But this coffin 
does not seem to resemble the flat-topped coffins characteristic of the Intermediate 
Period as described by Mr Carter in Five Years’ Explorations (p. 67); on the contrary, 
it would appear to be typical of the early Middle Kingdom both as regards its form 
and as regards its inscriptions’. Lastly, the position and plan of the tomb in no 
way contradict the hypothesis of the earlier date: we must remember that Nebhepetre¢ 
built his mortuary temple at the head of the valley near the mouth of which the tomb 
of Akhthoy was found; and the scheme of long passage and small inner chamber are 
well exemplified at Kurneh by the tomb of Antefoker from the reign of Sesostris I 
(no. 60). To sum up, the date of Akhthoy’s tomb, and consequently of his foreign 
wanderings, must be left to other students to decide. Meanwhile, we must be thankful 
to Mr Howard Carter for placing so clearly before us the evidence on which a final 
Judgment must necessarily be based. 


1 See above p. 32. Professor Newberry tells me that in his opinion the stelae belong to the late 
Eleventh Dynasty. 

“In ScHarer, Priestergraber, p. 92, we find a woman’s coffin almost exactly corresponding to 
Mr Carter's description of 65,5: the texts are strikingly similar, 
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THE NUGENT AND HAGGARD COLLECTIONS 
OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


DurinG a somewhat prolonged stay in Norfolk last August, I came upon two 
small but quite interesting collections of Egyptian antiquities. The one had been 
made by the late Lord Nugent, Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands from 
1832-5, while on a visit to the East in the year 1844, and is now in the possession 
of his niece, Lady Boileau, of Ketteringham Park, Wymondham; the other is that 
of Sir Rider Haggard, of Ditchingham, Both Lady Boileau and Sir Rider Haggard 
most kindly put their collections at my disposal, giving me permission to publish any 
objects that I thought interesting. 


I. THE NUGENT COLLECTION. 


I now propose to deal only with the larger objects in this collection, reserving 
the smaller ones, ushabtis, scarabs, etc., for a subsequent article. Lady Boileau has put 
herself to a good deal of trouble to furnish me with the photographs reproduced 
in Pls, X, XI. 


1. Limestone stele (Pl. X, No. 1), sloped at top like the side of a pyramid. Total 
height 10} inches; height from bottom to base of slope 8% inches. Workmanship 
erude. Careless writing. Date XIIth—XIIIth Dynasty. The stele is divided into 
three distinct parts, each concerned with a separate group of people. All three groups 
probably belung to the same family, though no proof of their naturally assumed 
inter-relationship is afforded by the names of the individuals composing them. 

The upper part of the stele is almost entirely occupied by the usual prayer for 
offerings, arranged in four lines and beginning at the bottom. The name of the 
person for whom the requests are made is placed in front of the commencement of 
the formula, in the bottom line, as there is no room for it at the conclusion in the 
top line. The prayer is as follows: 

“ An offering which the king (gives) and Osiris Khentamenthes, a ‘coming forth unto the voice,’ 
linen thread, wrappings, every good and pure thing whereon (the god) lives, for the ka {of him who is 
honoured) by Ptah-Sokar, lord of the Sty-t, Heri, born of Satkhentikheti, justified.” 


Above Heri’s name are those of “his son Senwosret,” and “his brother Sebekhotp.” 


Central part. At the right end are the names of five persons: “Jrr” (to be 
vocalised Jrér?), “his mother Shasbet, justified,” “his brother Menthhotp,’ “his son 
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Ameni, justified,” “his son Nfht.” To the left of these names stand four women 
»— >, beside whom, laid upon the ground, are various articles of food and drink, 
doubtless their offerings for the persons whose names are grouped in front of them. 
The four women, the three hindermost of whom are sniffing each a lotus flower, are 


“his (Irr’s) daughter Hepi (f=4). justified,” “his daughter Ipt, justified, possessor 


. : ” MAO : —. eho 
of honour,’ “his daughter, Sathathor, justified’, | a bee ol sic “ his 
beloved sister, Sathathor, justified.” 


Lower part. Here “the honoured Nubib (Nwb-ib), justified, possessor of honour,” 
is seated »—> at a table upon which are slices of bread; on the ground underneath 
the table are three jars of drink and a dressed duck. Behind Nubib stands “his 
wife whom he loves, Hepi, justified,’ smelling a lotus flower; at her feet are laid 
two jars of drink and a cucumber(?), In front of the table, facing Nubib <—«, whom 
he presents with a foreleg of beef, stands his “son Khentikhetiemhét, justified, 
possessor of honour,” followed by “his beloved wife Ipi, justified,” aud “his sister 
Shasbet, justified.” In front of both women, the foremost of whom smells a lotus 
flower, are articles of food and drink, their offerings to their respective father-in-law 
and brother. 

In the narrow vacant space beneath this scene is written, probably as an after- 


thought : >| |S fo—'[| “his brother Inher (Inhr), justified.” 


2. Large limestone stele with rounded top belonging to the vizier Dhutmése 
(see Pl. X, No. 2). Height 2 ft. 38inches. Width 1 ft. 4 inches. Painted, but most 
of the colouring gone. Fine work. Date middle of XVIIIth Dynasty. 

The stele is divided into two registers, above the upper of which are two eyes 
(see J.E.A,, ili, p. 252), with Q and WU between them. 


Register 1. Dhutmése » > is seated on a chair before a well-provisioned table. 
He wears the long robe peculiar to the vizier’s office (see NewBerry, Life of Rekhmara, 
Pls. XII, XVI, p. 23), and holds his staff of office in his left hand and a handkerchief 
(see BuackMan, Temple of Derr, p. 99, note 1; Ip., Rock Tombs of Meir, ii, p. 12) 
in his right; his sandalled feet rest on a footstool or mat. His son Amenhotp, 
bending his outstretched arm in the prescribed manner (DAVIES-GARDINER, Tomb of 
Amenemhét, p. 77; Serve, Urkunden, iv, p. 28, 11. 16—17; Wreszinsxi, deg. Inschr. 
in Wien, p. 62), presents his father with the “offering which the king gives,” ae. with 
the victuals on the table. Amenhotp wears sandals and the usual short kilt. Above 
Dhutindse and his son is the following formula in 12 vertical lines: 


“ Making the ‘offering which the king gives,’ a thousand of everything good and pure, cvol water, 


wine, milk, that which comes forth in the presence of Him who is South of his Wall ( +[f~) in all 
his festivals (= | <a) of Heaven and the Two Lands, for the su of the Baron, Basha 


1 Vrht is possibly a bungled writing for .VAtf, Nakhtef. 


2 i is omitted after 


3 


There seem never to have been any signs under @ <=. 


Plate X 
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(A?ty-¢), Father of the God, Beloved of the God, Mouth? of Nekhen, Prophet of Mé¢et, Superintendent 
of the City, Vizier, Judge, Dhutmose, justified, by his beloved son who perpetuates his name, the Priest 
of Ptah, Amenhotp.” 

Register 2. On either side of a table, upon which are various articles of food 
and two bunches of lotus flowers, sits a lady, with a boy standing beside her. The 
lady on the left is “his (Dhutmése’s) sister, mistress of the house, Nasef (N?yf), 
justified.” She is seated on a high-backed chair, her feet on a mat. In her left hand 
she holds a lotus flower to her nose, in her right a handkerchief; with her right arm 
she embraces the boy. She wears a rather elaborately dressed wig. On the top of 
her head are a lotus bud and a conical object (see PETRIE, Ancient Egypt, 1914, 


pp. 168-9). The boy, who is labelled “her son Wéeb” CS ee a). is 
naked; he wears the usual side-lock of hair. His left hand rests upon his mother’s 
knee. The other lady “her (Nagef’s) daughter, mistress of the house, Nefruptah, 
justified,” wears a less elaborate wig than her mother; her left arm embraces the boy, 
and her right hand is laid upon her breast. The boy, who is labelled, “her brother, 


PtahConkh Ce oe is naked like the other boy and also wears the 
side-lock. 

It is a pity that the monument is undated. The fashion in dress, however, and 
the style of workmanship, indicate that it was executed at the end of Dhutmése [IIrd’s 
reign or under Amenhotp II. 

Our Dhutmése cannot be either of the two New Kingdom viziers of that name 
recorded by WEIL (Die Veziere des Pharaonenreiches, pp. 81, 119), as in neither instance 
do the family names given there coincide with those mentioned here. This stele, 
therefore, probably enables us to make another entry in the roll of XVIIIth Dynasty 
viziers. 

The prominence of Ptah, the god of Memphis, suggests that Dhutmdse was vizier 
of Lower Egypt’ Amenhotp, Dhutmdése’s son, for example, is priest of Ptah, the 
offering formula claims for Dhutmése a share in “what comes forth in the presence 
of Him who is South of His Wall” (see SETHE, Beitréige zur dltesten Geschichte Agyptens, 
p. 130 ff.), his niece is named Nefruptah, and, finally, the boy who stands beside her 
is PtahConkh. This suggestion is furthermore supported by the fact that Lord Nugent 
does not appear from his memoirs (so Dr Margaret Boileau tells me) to have gone 
further south than Sakkareh; consequently the antiquities he purchased may well 
have been found in the cemeteries of Sakkareh and Gizeh. 


3. Alabaster Canopic jar’ (Pl. XI, No. 3). Height of body 124inches. Face looks 
unfinished. Details of wig in ink. On the front of the jar is the following inscription : 


1 See Buackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i, p. 18, note 1. 
2 See GaRDINER, 4.Z, 42, pp. 121-3. 


AAA 
3 For the name www Weleb see LIEBLEIN, Vamenworterbuch, 2136. 


WA 
+ For the question of the double vizierate in the early New Kingdom, see GarpDINER, Inscription of 
Mes, p. 33, with notes 4, 5; see also ERMay, 4.Z., 33, Pl. I. 
5 For an interesting dissertation upon Canopic jars, see Davies-GarDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, 
pp. 113-4. 
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“Formula. O Neith, clasp thy two arms about him who is in thee, extend thy protection over 
Duamutef who is in thee, (even over) him who is honoured by Duamutef, the Osiris, Chief Justice, 


Vizier, Neferuben (j Rag)?” 


The jar, judging from the style of workmanship, is of the period of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, and this view finds further support in the fact that its head is human, not 
that of a dog or jackal (see Davies-GaRDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, pp. 113-4). 

There is no New Kingdom vizier called Neferuben in Weil’s above quoted work. 
Thus the Nugent collection adds yet one more name to the list of viziers’ of the 
early New Kingdom. 


4. A Canopic jar, belonging, like No. 3, to the vizier Neferuben (PI. XI, No. 4). 
Height of body 13; inches. It is inscribed as follows: 


“Formula. O Selket. let thy two arms meet (/¢¢. join for thyself thy two arms) about him who 
is in thee, extend thy protection over Kebehsnewef who is in thee, (even over) him who is honoured 
by Kebehsnewef, the Osiris, Chief Justice, Vizier, Neferuben, justified.” 


5. Alabaster head of a Canopic jar (Pl. XI, No. 5). It does not belong to the 
body (No. 4) upon which it is placed. It bears the following inscription around the 


me ome Ife — SAL OMS 
Ui BB best 


~The scribe, superintendent of the craftsmen of the Lord of the Two Lands, Ipéye (Zpyy), justified 
before his lord; son of the scribe, the superintendent of the craftsmen, Héti (#?zy), justified, son of the 
scribe, superintendent of the craftsmen Mersuré¢.” 


This inscription shows us the offices of scribe and superintendent of the craftsmen 
passing from father to son for three successive generations. 


On the top of the head is engraved »—>x S. § “Duamutef.” The head 
is therefore earlier than the XIXth Dynasty (see DAVIES-GARDINER, op. cit., ibid.). 


6,7. Alabaster Canopic jars of an official named Usi (Pl. XI, Nos. 6,7). Height 
12,5, inches and 12 inches respectively. The inscription on No. 6 reads: 
“O Neith, clasp thy two arms about him who is in thee, extend thy protection over Duamutef who 


is in thee, (even over) him who is honoured by Osiris, the companion of the Lord of the Two Lands 
captain of troops, Usi, repeating life.” i 


On No. 7 we read: 


“O Selket, let thy two arms meet about him who is in thee, extend thy protection over Kebehsnewef 
who is in thee, ‘even over) him who is honoured by Osiris, the flabellifer (2 sry-t*) of the (sacred barque), 
‘Forepart of the Beauty of Amin, Usi, repeating hfe.” 

The stele of this Usi is preserved in the Antiquarium at Munich (see DyRorr- 
PORTNER, -Aegyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus siiddeutschen Sammlungen, ii 


1 In view of what has been stated above about the extent of Lord Nugent's tour, Neferuben w 
also probably a vizier of Lower Egypt. i 
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Miinchen, Pl. XV). In the upper register Usi is depicted offering lotus flowers and 
papyrus stems to Osiris enthroned before a table of offerings. Behind Usi stands his 
wife Ipwy, holding a sistrum in her right hand and a mnit-collar in her left. In the 
lower register Usi and his wife, seated each on a chair, are being presented with 
bouquets by their four daughters. Usi is described as 

“Flabellifer of the ‘Forepart of the Beauty}, captain of troops of the Lord of the Two Lands, Usi, 
repeating life.” 
The fact that the name of Amin is everywhere erased on this stele shows that Usi 
died before Amenhotp IV ascended the throne. The style of dress suggests the reign 
of Amenhotp III. 


8. Lower part of a funerary cone bearing the following text in four horizontal 


ines: BYE SH PI bw MUN oS 


(Ql “Honoured by Osiris, superintendent of the king’s harim, Userbét, 
= i 


justified, begotten of the judge Neh, justified, born of Sennu. The lady of the house 
(ie. Userhét’s wife) whom he loves, My, justified.” For other cones of Userhét see 
Daressy, Recueil de cones funéraires, No. 207. Userhét’s tomb is No. 47 in GARDINER- 
WEIGALL's Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes; it dates from the 
reign of Amevhotp III. 


II. THE HAGGARD COLLECTION. 


1. A bronze reliquary (PI. XII, No. 1), with opening at the back end, and 
surmounted by a hawk wearing the double crown. There is feathering on the hawk’s 
wings. Total height 77cm. The bottom measures 5x3cm, Date XXVIth Dynasty 
or later? The reliquary was doubtless meant to contain a mummified hawklet, or else 
the head or some other portion of a mummified hawk. 


2. Bronze head of Isis(?) (Pl. XII, No. 2), crowned with a circle of uraei. There 
is a hole in the top of the head to admit the socket of the horns and disk with 
which it was once probably surmounted. There is also a hole in the forehead for the 
insertion of a uraeus. The eyes were once inlaid. Good work, but the surface is 
corroded. The striation on the wig has almost entirely vanished. Height 5:4 cm, 


3. Small dark greenish grey steatite toilet tray (Pl. XII, No. 3) in the form of 
a slaughtered ibex. The animal's legs have been tied together. The incised vertical 
lines on the body are probably meant to indicate the ribs. The object is archaic in 
appearance, particularly as regards the treatment of the eyes. It measures 6'+ x 5:2 cm. 


4. Fine brown limestone heart-scarab (Pl. XIII, No. 4) belonging to a woman 
named Tiy. It measures 6°2 cm, x 43 cm. 

Obverse. On the left wing is incised a squatting figure of Osiris crowned with 
the #if-diadem and holding the usual insignia of royalty. On the right wing is 


1 The name of Amin is omitted in this instance. 
6—2 
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a bnw-bird, crowned with horns and two ()-reathers, standing in a boat. The bnw-bird 


in this instance must be the bai ot Osiris! (see JUNKER. Gétterdekret tiber das Abaton, 
pp. 1, 8,4). The boat is to enable the bai to traverse the heavens upon the celestial 
river (cf. Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, figs. 6, 34, pp. 8, 29). 
Reverse. On the reverse is a version of Book of the Dead, ch. 308, the formula 
usually found on “heart-scarabs” (cf. Davies-GaRDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, pp. 112-3). 
“Spoken by the Osiris Tiy. She says: ‘O my heart of my mother, my heart of my mother, my 
heart of my existence! Stand not up against me as a witness, confront me not in the Assembly of 


Judgement, be not hostile to me in the presence of the Keeper of the Balance. Thou art my ta which 
is in my body, the Khnum who maketh healthy the limb (sic) of the Osiris Tiy.’” 


5. Marbled steatite scarab (Pl. XIII, No. 5) belonging to ae sien] l 7 
foe’ wel t + ante “the Osiris, mistress of the house, singer of Amin, DekhonsisConkh®.” 


It measures 5°4 x 3°8 em. Upon the underside is a version of Book of the Dead, 
ch. 30 B as far as m-bsh iry mbh3-t, very badly and faultily written, or rather scratched, 
in six horizontal lines. In view of the form of the name the scarab cannot be earlier 
than the XXIst Dynasty. 


6. Scarab of unbaked clay (PI. XIII, No. 6), rudely modelled, but polished, and with 
striated wing-cases. Pierced longitudinally, and also, for suspension, below the head 
through the slightly projecting base. It measures 58x42cem. The underside is 
inscribed with the beginning of ch. 30 B of the Book of the Dead, in five horizontal 


lines. The formula here terminates with ING; A D ooK The. The owner’s name 


is not given. 


7. Gold signet-ring of the usual shape. Diameter of hoop 17mm. The ring was 
formerly in the possession of the late Mr Andrew Lang. The figure on the signet 
(Pl. XIII, No. 7) is that of a lion, or feline creature, dancing with a tambourine (cf. PETRIE, 
Tell el-Amarna, Pl. XVII, 286-8; Davis, Tomb of Ioutya and Touiyou, pp. 89, 40)4. 


From one arm hangs a Q-symbol(?) This is evidently the god Bes in entirely animal 


form, instead of (as more usually) in partly animal form®. Professor Petrie, to whom 
I owe the Tell el-Amarna reference, assigns the ring to the late XVIIIth Dynasty. 
The ring has been anciently much worn. 


1 The bnw was more usually regarded as the bai of the sun-god (e.g. Book of the Dead, ch. 29 8, 
11. 1—2; Grapow, Urkuniden, v, German Translation, p. 7, note 1). 

2? D-Hasw-is-Cnf =Saith-Khons-she-liveth. 

3 The photograph is taken from a plaster impression. 

4 I am indebted to Dr Gardiner for this reference. 


5 The mark beside the g is merely an accidental scratch. 


5 Bes seems certainly to have been connected with lions, though, as JéqviER points out (Ree. de 
Trav. Sxxvii, p. 114 ff.), the name has been wrongly supposed to mean “panther” or the like. J&qcrer 
‘op. cit, p. 116) seems to think that the earlier figures of this god depict a negro dancer made up to 
represent a lion. 
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8. Gold signet-ring of the usual shape. Diameter of the hoop 17mm. The 
design on the signet (Pl. XIII, No. 8)! is of two figures of Bes between two $-symbols. 


Professor Petrie describes the ring as being of coarse late XVIIIth Dynasty work. 

Sir Rider Haggard told me the following story about these two rings (Nos. 7, 8) 
and certain other gold objects said to have been found with them: In the early 
eighties some natives discovered in a tomb, apparently that of Ikhnaton at El-Amarna, 
a quantity of gold jewelry, some pieces of which, so it is alleged, bore the names of 
Tiy and Nefertiti, and, in addition, what the late Mr W. J. Loftie (from whom Sir 
Rider Haggard obtained this information) described as “gold winding-sheets” staniped 
with the names of the same two royal personages. Loftie, it seems, purchased from 
the natives most of what they had found, and these articles were at once acquired 
from him by the late Mr Talbot Ready, a London dealer, for the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh?. But Loftie had not sufficient money with him at the time to 
secure the “winding-sheets” or the two rings here published. The latter he bought 
for Mr Andrew Lang and Sir Rider Haggard the following winter (1883 or 1884), but 
in the’ meantime, so Loftie said, the gold “winding-sheets” had been melted down. 

I have, unfortunately, been unable to obtain much information about the jewelry 
purchased by the Royal Scottish Museum, as the officer in charge of the Egyptian 
Collection is away on active service; moreover these particular objects have been put 
away for safety and are at present inaccessible. The Director of the Museum informs 
me, however, that they include among other things a massive gold signet-ring of 
Nefertiti, of which he has kindly furnished me with a wax impression (see annexed 
cut). The fact that one of them is a ring engraved with the name 
of Nefertiti, the wife of Ikhnaton, lends colour to Loftie’s assertion 
that they came from a tomb at El-Amarna. | am unable to ascertain 
if any of the other objects comprising this “find” bear, as Sir Rider 
Haggard believes they do, the name of Queen Tiy. Till the last few 
months it would have been supposed that by far the best evidence Ring of Queen Nefer- 
for Loftie’s statements is his mention of “winding-sheets” stamped titi (Nfr-nfrw-tin 
with the names of Ikhnaton’s wife and mother; for the published ey), 
records (see Davis, Tomb of Queen Tiyi, pp. xii, 2; Entior Smite, Royal Mummies 
[Cairo Museum Catalogue], p. 51) inform us that the body of Ikhnaton, found in a 
tomb at Thebes years atter Loftie had told this story to Sir Rider Haggard, was 
covered with sheets or thin plates of gold inscribed with his name. But Daressy 
(Bulletin de VInstitut francais, xii, p. 146, note 1) states that these sheets had come 
away from the interior of the coffin. Perhaps the same thing had happened in the 
case of the mummy, or mummies, in the tomb at El-Amarna? 

Professor Petrie tells me that the natives knew of Ikhnaton’s tomb at El-Amarna 
long before the Government authorities. Consequently any amount of things may 
have come from it in 1882-5, or when its inadequately supervised clearance was being 
undertaken by the Departinent of Antiquities in 1891-2; see also Prerriz, History 
of Egypt, u, p. 220; Ip, Tell el-Amarna, p. 1. 


1 The photograph is taken from a plaster impression. 
2 The Director of the Museum informs me, in a letter dated October 27th, 1916, that according 
to the Museum Register these objects were obtained from Ready in 1883. 
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We have, therefore, some grounds for supposing that Loftie’s statements are 
correct, and that these two rings, along with other gold articles now in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, came from a tomb at El-Amarna,—possibly that of the Heretic 
King himself. 


9. Lapis lazuli plaque 18mm. square and 5mm. thick, set in a thin gold frame, 
and forming with a gold wire hoop a swivel-ring (see the adjoining 
cut). The plaque is pierced longitudinally for the insertion of the 
wire and it is fractured along the line of the piercing. On one side 


(Pl. XIII, No. 9, obverse)! are a ) -vase and a fish, and on the other 


(Pl. XIII, No. 9, reverse)! are the words sh ikr “excellent scribe.” 
Professor Petrie assigns the ring to the reign of Amenophis II or to 
the end of the reign of Tethmosis III. 


10. A large copper-gold signet-ring of the usual shape. It was bought by Sir 
Rider Haggard from a peasant in or near Thebes about the year 1887. It had the 
appearance when purchased of having been recently dug up, and it was covered with 
verdigris, The signet (see Pl. XIII, No. 10)! is engraved with the ka-name of king 
Ikhnaton, “Live Ré¢-Harakhte Living-in-Righteousness” (see Davizs, El Amarna, i, 
Pl, XXXIX), 


' The photograph is from a plaster impression. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : CHRISTIAN EGYPT, 1915—1916*. 
By W. E. CRUM, M.A. 


1. Biblical. There have been considerable additions to the stock of printed Safidic 
texts this year. Over half of the 67 numbers in WESSELY’s 15th volume? are biblical 
and include fragments from all parts of the bible. A few are fayyumic (Psalms, Mark). 
Among the latter, no. 232 is bilingual and, if not a part of Br. Mus. no. 504 (v. below), 
has a strong resemblance to that valuable MS. It may be assumed that, as hitherto 
usual, the vellum MSS. are generally from the White Monastery, those on papyrus 
(a small minority) from the Fayyam or Ashmunén. 

Prof. WorRELL’s Psalter need only be referred to, since it was noticed specially 
last year (v. Journal, 111, 226). 

H. Munter edits? fragments of Genesis and Revelation, noting in the former that 
the proper names follow generally the forms of the Cod. Alex., though occasionally 
reproducing the Hebrew reading; also passages of Lu., Ac., Ps. and Rom. from a semi- 
fayyumic lectionary. The first and third of these are from the find at Haméali in the 
Fayytim, whence came the Morgan Collection. 

L. DeLaporTE republishes? a papyrus text of Matt. vil, which had originally been 
facsimiled in Jomard’s Voyage (1821). 

MvuNIER’s Catalogue of the Cairo MSS.‘ (v. review below, pp. 67—70) likewise contains 
some 25 biblical pieces, mostly from the Psalter and New Testament. We may note 
especially no, 9239, which can be recognized as part of the bilingual Br. Mus. no. 504 
(v. above). 

The psalms and lessons for the feasts of Mercurius, of Michael and of Aaron 
of Philae are appended to their Encomiums in BupGr’s latest volume®. For the first 
the lessons are from Lu., Matt. (two) and Mk.; for the second from Matt. (two), I Tim., 
I Pet., Ac. and Lu.; for the last from He., Ja. Ac, Matt, Mk. (including last 12 vv.). 
For the first (the MS. is dated 985) the texts are in Greek and Coptic. 

G. Hopere and P. Ketter describe and estimate the collection of Bouhairic leaves, 
from Psalters and Lectionaries, brought from the Nitrian monasteries by H.R.H. John 


* This Bibliography, which I have undertaken owing to Mr Gaselee’s occupations at the Foreign 
Office, would have been more scanty even than it is but for help from various friends: Messrs Gaselee, 
Gardiner, Griffith, Sir H. Thompson and particularly Mr E. O. Winstedt. 

1 Studien zur Puldographie, xv (1914). 2 Bull. Inst. Frang., xu, 243. 

3 Rev. Bibl. 1916, 560. + Catal. Gén., nos. 9201—9304, Cairo, 1916. 

5 Miscellaneous Coptie Texts, 1915, 249, 422, 496. 
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George of Saxony. None seems of any age and none of importance, save a fragment 
of Joel, the text of which is said to be preferable to those published. 

A publication, presumably of biblical texts (papyri and ostraca), by Pavt M. Myer, 
is referred to in the Wochenschr. f. klass. Philol. 1916, 2 Oct 


2. Apocryphal, Gnostic. Egyptian forms of Gnosticism occupy considerable space 
in F. Lecce’s book*, In particular, a full and careful analysis (ch. x) of the Pustis 
Sophia and the Bruce Papyrus is perhaps the best presentment of those works for 
English readers; nor is there another equally satisfactory account of the Valentinian 
doctrines (ch. Ix). 

Bupce’s volume, already referred to, contains‘ one important text to be classed here: 
a large part of the Apocalypse of Paul, a title justified by internal evidence. But the 
precise relation of the Coptic to other versions of this ‘ Revelation’ still remains to be 
investigated. It appears to be largely amplified and to come nearest to the Latin. 

The Acta Pauli appear in MuUNIER’s Catalogue (v. above), no. 9230, where the editor 
records the variants from C. Schmidt’s text. 

No. 9228 of the same Catalogue, relating to Christ before Pilate, looks like a 
narrative of the type of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or some similar apocryphon, 

In WESSELY’s ‘Studies’ (v. above) no, 244 is from the Gospel of Bartholomew, 
corresponiling to pp. 2—10 of Budge’s Coptic Apocrypha. No. 196 shows the opening 
of the Martyrdom of James son of Zebedee, while nos. 201, 202 and 242 (the latter the 
editor has not identified) are from the Acts of John by Prochorus and from his ‘ As- 
sumption. When are we to see a critical collection of the countless scattered fragments 
of these various apostolic Acts? The materials are for the most part within easy reach 
by now and no task would better employ a Coptic scholar. The latest views on this 
subject are to be found in K. Lake's article, Apocryphal Acts, in Hastings’s new 
dictionary*®, where much space is devoted to the Coptic Acta Pauli. 

MoFFat’s learned article in the same work, on Uncanonical Gospels, has much to 
say of the Egyptian remnants of these writings. 

Morrat discusses* the medico-magical texts in Pap. Oxyrh. x1, p. 238, regarding 
the first as reminiscent of some unidentified gospel; the second more doubtfully. He 
remarks on the “close association in Egypt of piety and the healing art.” 

A review of the second instalment of Revillout’s Apocrypha (v. Report 1912-13, 51) 
by A. ALLGETIER’ is chiefly interested in the «lcta Pilati, the value whereof is increased 
owing to the late date of the Greek MSS. used by Tischendorf. 


3. Liturgical, The antiquity of the liturgy embodied in the ‘Egyptian Church 
Order’ is criticized by BaTIFFOL’, who regards it as an artificial composition, at least as 
late as the Descensus ad Inferos. 

The text publications already citel each contribute something here. WHESSELY’s 
no. 204 is from a Directory of lessons for “the days of communion (ovvdyev) and the 
festivals throughout the year”; no. 250 is a ‘ farced’ Trisagion in Greek, with petitions 


1 Oriensa Christianus, NS., v, 138. 2 See Class. Quart., XI, 56 
3 Forerunners and Reals of Christiaatty, London, 1915. * BUDGE, op. cit. 534 1054. 
5 Dict. of the Apostolic Church, 1, 1915. 6 Expos. Times. "1916 424. 
* Orieas Chr., NS., Iv, 354. * Rev. Bibl, 1916, 23. 
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for the inundation (cf. Rylands, no, 53, p. 23, Leyden MSS. p. 129); no. 251 from a litany, 
with petitions for the monastic clergy, the emperor, and the pagarch. 

MUuNIER’s no. 9226 is from a bilingual Antiphonary of Psalm verses; no. 9260 is 
from a litany, including the diptychs. 

The lessons already referred to in BupGE’s volume for the festival of Mercurius 
(25th Hathor) are interspersed with others for Christmas (29th Koiahk) and Epiphany 
(11th Tobe). The reason of this needs explanation. The lessons for St Michael’s day 
were to be read at Vespers and Matins. 

The expository Arabic paraphrases (tafdsir), read after the lessons in the Coptic 
church on Sundays and festivals, are being printed by the hegumenus PHILOTHEUS and 
Joseph bey Mancartus In the lengthy Introduction I find nothing as to origin or 
traditional authorship. 

EVELYN-WHITE publishes? a Greek hymn on an ostracon from the New York excava- 
tions, which resembles certain others, but is difficult to class precisely. 

In a learned article upon Greek hymnology* BaumsTarK has a paragraph on those 
from Egypt, their importance and the generally deplorable state of the texts. He holds 
the monophysite form of the Trisagion to be contemporary with the Octvechus of 
Severus. 

An interesting record of Coptic church music is made by KAmit IBRAHIM GABRIAL, 
a lieutenant in the Sudan army, who prints the notation of the melodies of 55 of the 
‘Responses’ (maradddt), accompanied by the Coptic words, in their present pronunciation. 
A second part is to follow‘. 

SCHERMANN has studied the Egyptian festal calendar and described its growth out 
of a short list of weekly and annual festivals, down to the 7th century®, He has also 
written upon the Agape in Egypt and upon the origin of the liturgy of the reserved 
sacrament’, 

“The rite of the habiting with the leathern cyfya,” among Syrian (uniate) monks, 
is the subject of an article by L. A. RUckEeR’. The rite is said to be adapted from 
the Coptic (Tuki, Pontificale, 176 ff.) and to owe its origin to St Anthony. 

8. A. B. Mercer translates the Ethiopic Liturgy from a modern MS. and prefixes 
a valuable study on its sources and development, comparing it with the Eyyptian forms, 
both Greek and Coptic’. An unsigned review® says of the Abyssinian Church (1) that 
it “can boast of having preserved the apostolic faith untainted by Nestorian opinions” 
and (2) that it is “strictly Monophysite”—two different ways of describing the same 
doctrinal position. 


4. Church Iaterature. MunNtER’s Cairo Catalogue contains a good proportion of 
homiletic pieces—a number of them from ‘1'inévitable Shenouté ’"—some of which are 
discussed in my review (v. below). 


1 Tubfah l-umgdd fi tafsir fusal ul-dhid wa ?l-atyad, vol. 1, Cairo, 1914. 

2 Journ, Th. St., XVII, 171. 

3 Hastrnas, Diet. Relig. und Ethics, vit, &. 

4 Al-tawayquedt ul-musiyiyah li-maraddut al-kanisah al-margqusiyah, pt. i, Cairo, 1916. 
5 Theologie u. Glaube, 1913, 89 (quoted Bys. Z., XXH, 593). 

6 Lc, 1913, 177 (éb., 594). 7 Or, Christ., NS.. wv, 219. 

8 The Ethiopic Liturgy, Milwaukee and London, 1915. ° Athen@um, 1916, 182. 
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Leyva makes a further small contribution towards the study of the Coptic Apo- 
phthegmata' and incidentally gives a list of the Greek MSS. which were used by P. Nikitin 
in preparing his edition. We trust that the latter’s death (Times, 20. 5.16) does not 
end our hopes, already long deferred, of some day seeing that invaluable publication. 

Ammonius-Ammonas-Amoun-(A)p’amoun is among the most frequent names in 
ascetic literature. A Syriac version of the Epistles ascribed to one of the name was 
edited in Patr. Or. x. Nav reprints? the Greek text from a recent Jerusalem edition, 
with variants and with all else that can be attributed to this writer, whom he identifies 
with the disciple of Antony. Incidentally Nau expresses the view that, in the 4th cent., 
Coptic had in Egypt no wider importance than Breton has in France to-day; the 
native tongue came by its own only after Chalcedon, 

A note on p. 395 of the last-named article calls attention to a recent edition, from 
Jerusalem, by a monk named AuGUSTINUS, of the long wanted Greek text of Esaias of Scete. 

What seeins to be the only extant sermon of Pesynthius of Coptos—nominally a 
panegyric on Onnophrius—is included in BupGeE’s volume (p. 1206) and is re-edited and 
translated by Crum’. 

The studies of Clement of Alexandria noticed in Report 1913-14, 29, together with 
several other recent works, form the basis of a long article by P. V. M. BENECKE?, who 
sketches Clement’s life and discusses difficulties of interpretation, sequence of his writings, 
his position in early church history, the canon of scripture accepted by him and the 
type of text used, his classical quotations, his claims to philosophical originality, his 
attitude toward paganism, his theological position, and his value at the present day. 

What Clement understood by the capacity for deification, ascribed by early Christian 
writers to man, is investigated by G. W. BurrerwortTH’, who concludes that the 
conception shows the unconscious absorption of Platonic ideas. ©. LATTEY criticizes 
this’, holding that Pauline influences are here stronger than Butterworth realizes and 
pointing out that Clement moreover lived where the conception of deified kingship was 
of immemorial antiquity. 

“The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents” is the title of 
an investigation by Dom R. H. ConNnoLLY’, who concludes that this text is the earliest 
main source of all the other urders, being in fact the Paradosis of Hippolytus. 

An Arabic abstract or compendium of the Pachomian Rule, as to-day observed, was 
procured by H.R.H. John George of Saxony when in Egypt and is translated by P. Karce 
on p. 19 of the book described below (v. p. 55). 

The position of the Roman see at the Council of Chalcedon is of importance to 
those tu-day aiming at ‘reunion.’ A clear narrative, with translations, is given by 
C. H. SHarpre*, who incidentally relates the events which led to the condemnation of 
Dioseorus of Alexandria, 

The homily attributed to Cyril of Alexandria which Grohmann lately edited 
(v. Report 1913-14, 29) is criticised by G. Grar*, who (without offering much to 
support it) declares its original language to be arabic, rather than Coptic, and emends 
various renderings of ecclesiastical terms in the translation, 


1 Misellen § ext Bull. Ac. Imps 1914, 933), * Putr. Or, S1, 393. 

3p oe cReasdape 7 * 

ROL XX, nes a + Church Quarterly Rev., 1916, 301. 
* Journ, Th. St, x¥U 157. ® 1b., 257. * Terts and Studies, viii. 


© More Hall Quart, Mag. ¥, no. 18. ° ZDMG., UxIx, 365 
AE Hag deel ’ - 
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To the much discussed problem as to the genuine and the pseudo-Macarius of 
Egypt G. L. Marriorr contributes three notes. Nos. 1 and 2 prove borrowings from 
the Historia Lausiaca, no. 3 borrowings of the Metaphrast from Macarius. 

The Ethiopic text of an ascetic Epistle, ascribed to Macarius and addressed to 
‘his children, is edited and translated by TURAIEF*. 

A very favourable review of P. Scott-Moncrieft’s Paganism and Christianity by 
T. NICKLINS, criticizes however the author's views upon the beginnings of Alexandrine 
Christianity and upon the extra-canonical gospels. 


5. History, Legends, etc. Bupce’s last volume, referred to above, consists mainly 
of texts which might be classified either under this or, in so far as they have the 
form of spoken discourses, under the foregoing heading. We are given 21 mostly 
complete Coptic texts (close on 600 pp.), with the usual introductions, translations, and 
indexes—unquestionably a very serious addition to our material. Besides + Encomiums 
on the Virgin, attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem, Demetrius (sic) of Antioch, Epiphanius 
of Salamis, and Cyril of Alexandria respectively, there are 3 on Michael by Severus, 
Theodosius (the Bohairic versions being in the editor’s St Michael), and Timothy, 1 on 
Gabriel by Celestine, 1 on Raphael by Chrysostom, and a discourse on the Invocation 
of the Cross by Cyril of Jerusalem. The martyrs whose praises are sung are Theodore 
the Eastern (by Theodore of Antioch), Mercurius (3 independent texts), and Psote of 
Ptolemais. The remaining pieces, besides the Apocalypse of Paul above mentioned, are 
a Prayer of the dying Athanasius and a highly interesting but incomplete narrative 
concerning the conversion and early hermits of the Nubian districts about Phile. The 
sermon of Pesynthius mentioned above (p. 50) is added as an appendix. A review 
with some identifications and suggestions has appeared in the Times‘, 

As MuntEr’s Catalogue is reviewed in this number of the Journal, it need only be 
noted here that about a quarter of its total numbers would be classed here and that 
these include some highly interesting texts, both strictly historical and purely legendary. 

Among WESSELY’s new texts (v. above) may be mentioned no. 194, the close of 
the story of Samuel of Kalamon, which was to have been utilized by the lamented 
Van Cauwenbergh in his edition of the Morgan MS. of these Acts; no. 197, from the 
Acts of Macarius of Tkéw; nos. 199, 243, Acts of the Council of Ephesus; no. 200 (fol. 1 
at any rate), from the history of John of Lycopolis; no. 238, perhaps the story of 
Gesius and Isidore (v. Rylands no. 97); no, 241, from the ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ being 
the same MS. as Br. Mus. no. 326 ete.; no 245, from the Acts and Epistles of Peter 
of Alexandria (cf. J. Th. St. 1903, 387), including his 3rd Letter to Diocletian; no. 247, 
from the Martyrdom of Paése (of Zoega cxliti); no. 248, the history of Archellides ; 
no. 249, that of Marinus; nos. 252, 253, the Martyrdom of Ignatius of Antioch. 

BassEr’s text and translation of the Synazarium makes steady if slow progress‘, 
The months of Tubah and Amshir still allow of his drawing upon the interesting 
Upper Egyptian recension assigned to Nagadah or its neighbourhood. (Cf. Report 
1908-09, 63. It is, by the way, evident from Legrain’s book, noticed below, that 
other copies of this recension are still extant at Luxor.) The rendering of proper 


1 Journal Th, St., Xvut, 68. 2 Christianskye Vostok, 1v, 141. ; 
3 Class. Rev., 1916, 193. + Lit. Suppl., 27. 1. 16. 3 Putr. Or, X1, S07. 
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names—a weak point with every editor so far—is far from adequate; eg., p. 519 
Taousitos should be Theopistus, p. 597 Aaharati Ama Herai, p, 653 Bartanoubu Protonike, 
p. 666 Badasyous Ambrosius(?), p. 684 Ephraim Abraham. Basset seems content with 
the exact reproduction of the forms of his MSS. 

MUNIER mentions? a fragment of a Martyrdom of Isidore, as yet unidentified. 
Ct. Synacarium, 18th Baremhat and 19th Bashans, and Lemm, Br. Kopt. Mért. 

Lew prints and translates? three fragments, the first of which obviously relates 
to Chrysostom and Eudoxia; but how the others, which show a dialogue between an 
archbishop and a ‘Chalcedonian, are imagined to be connected with this is not clear. 
The lacking number of the Paris fragment should be 129™, 132. 

The Arabic translation—fuller than either Coptic recension—of the Life of Pesynthius 
of Coptos (v. Report 1912-13, 26) is referred to by Griveau’, in a note on the 
prophetic Letter of that bishop, which he bolds to have influenced the Ethiopic Clement, 
an Arabic text whereof he is editing. 

One of the most interesting ‘historical’ texts preserved in Coptic—and this time 
probably in its original dialect—is the Life of Isaac, Coptic patriarch near the close 
of the 7th century. Amélineau’s edition was inadequate and we are grateful for 
a fresh one by PoRcHER‘, whose careful transcript throws the inaccuracies and licence 
of the former edition into strong relief. 

kK. Drioron begins a reprint and translation® of that part of the Life of the 
Oxyrhynchite bishup Aphou (ed. F. Rossi) which narrates his discussion with the patriarch 
Theophilus as to the anthropomorphite views expressed in the latter’s Festal Letter. D. 
regards the text as a document of first-rate importance. It may be remarked that the 
Turin papyri seem to have come from This, near Girgeh, and that an investigation of 
this text was made by Bolotoff, in the Christianskya Chtenya, 1886. 

In his abstracts of various Syriac Acta, Nav includes two ascetics of Egyptian 
bith and training’: Yaret, an Alexandrian (of Syrian origin, to judge by his name), 
who, after quitting the Pachomian community, joins Eugenius in Mesopotamia; and 
James the recluse, who, in the time of Julian, left his monastery near Alexandria 
aud, atter three years in the Mareotic desert, likewise migrated to Mesopotamia. 

In an article on Apollo and St Michael’ G. F. Hine refers to the story of the 
conversion of the Saturn temple at Alexandria into a church of the archangel and 
speculates as to the identity of the god formerly worshipped in it. 

Miss Mcrray discusses* certain personal and place names in the Grail legend 
and claims to have made probable an Egyptian origin for the incidents connected with 
Joseph of Arimathea, Several interesting photographs, Miss Murray’s claims are criticized 
by Miss JEssiE WeEsron’, who holds the recension in question to be too recent to justify 
its use for the identification uf sources. An Egyptian consecration legend may however 
perhaps be embedded in it. 

Which of the three brothers Ibn al-CAssal is the author of the Nomocanon (Fetha 


Vayast)? Mallon had claimed it for As-Safi, a contention which P. Dip supports with 
fresh arguments®. 


1 Bull. Inst. Frang., XM, 253. * Miscellen ¥ ext (Bull. Ae. Inp., 1914, 915). 
» BUC, XIX, 441. * Pate. Ov. x1, 301, > LOC, XX 92 
0.0. XX, 92, 


* B.U.C., XIX, 432, XX, 3. * Journ. Hellen. St,, 1916, 13-4. 
> Ane. Egypt, 116, i, 54. 2 Ib. 186. 1 2.0.C, Xx, 104. 
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The Ist volume (530 pp.) of an Epitome of the History of the Coptic People, by 
Salim Sulaiman, a secondary-schoolmaster in Cairo, appeared in 19141, It covers the 
pagan period and the Christian, down to the 4th century. Diligent use has been made 
of certain modern works, but the standpoint is said to be reactionary. 

I learn that R. H. CHarves’s long looked-for translation of the Chronicle of 
John of Nikiu is at last in the press. Amélineau boasted (v. p. xxiv of the Introduction 
to his Hist. du patr. Isaac) of knowing the whereabouts of the Arabic text, whence the 
Ethiopic was translated. Has the secret died with him? 


6. Non-literary texts. The 8rd and posthumous volume of JEAN MASPERO’s 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Papyri at Cairo? is of course one of the most important 
publications of the year (v. review, Journ. 111, 288). Some points concerning the present 
bibliography may be noted. From no. 67283 we get an interesting list of the Aphro- 
dito churches. No. 67286 shows that in the 6th century that town had to contribute 
towards the support of the monastery of the Metanoia (presumably at Alexandria). 
No. 67295 illustrates episcopal jurisdiction, which here extends to civil complaints. In 
No. 67326 (an. 542) a married bishop is mentioned. In no. 67298 we see a church at 
Dendereh as landowner. No. 67307 relates to a church in Aphrodito and .its tenants. 
The testator in 67312 leaves land to the White Monastery and to that of Moses (one 
is tempted here to read the place-name dbydos). No. 67299 has another example of 
a monk’s swearing by the monastic habit. 

Among the earliest private letters of distinctly Christian character are four in 
GRENFELL’s new volume. They date from about a.D. 300% 

In Huyst’s 2nd volume of the Rylands Greek Papyri‘ are three fresh libelds, 
certifying to their holders having performed the required pagan sacrifices and dating 
from A.D. 250. An example from Oxyrhynchus, of the same date, shows somewhat 
unusual formulas’. 

We are glad to see a revival of LEFEBVRE's intermittent publication of Christian 
texts from stele®, He prints some 30 from Antinoe, of the 7th—8th centuries, halt being 
in Greek, half in Coptic. Horion, a local saint, is invoked on some. One is from 
Bosreh, S. of Assiit. 

A Greek grave-stele from Erment, with an interesting text and the name Alchis, 
is published by EvELYN-WHITE; also another, with the name Plein (hardly ‘Pliny ’)’. 

Excavations of various sites between Derfit and Dér Ganadleh conducted by 
AHMAD BEY KaMmAL® have produced some Coptic graffiti, with invocations, naming 
Jeremias and Enoch, as at Sakkareh. They are very inadequately copied. Further, 
some ostraca from Mankabad, N. of Assitt. 

BARSANTI’s excavations at Kom Ombo have produced a few Coptic remains? 

Those interested in contemporary Egyptian literature and folk-lore will value the 
large collection of native songs—some by living authors, most traditional—which 
G. MaspEro edited (in transcription) and translated, not long before his death.” They 


1 Mukhtasar Térikh al-Gmmahk al-Qibtiyah, vol. 1, Cairo, 1914. 


Catal. Gén., Pap. Gr., m1, 1916. 3 Oxyrh. Pap., XU, nos. 1492~-1495, 
4 Catal. of the Gk. Papyri in the Rylands Library, W, 94—-96. 
5 Oxyrh. Pap., X11, no, 1464. 6 Ann, du Serv., xv, 113. 
7 Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art, N, York, x1, 48. 8 Ann, du Serv., XV, 177. 


9 [b., 168. w Jb, xiv, 97. 
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relate to several aspects and events of domestic life in Upper Egypt; but they are 
drawn little from the distinctly Christian element in the population. The mention, on 
p. 146, of Coptic ‘weeping women, at funerals at Dendereh, may be noted. 

The same may be said of the songs in LEGRArN’s interesting book on the folk-lore 
of modern Thebes. A few only are ascribed to the Copts of Minyeh and Assitit. 

This book however contains other matter which should be mentioned here. We learn 
that the Diocletian martyrs Shenetém, Talitsene (elsewhere Kalisthene), and Sophronius, 
buried along the river-bank at Luxor, have been identified by the Muslims with healing 
saints of their own and are to-day honoured with mosques and a local festival. A more 
important festival, the fair at Kamfileh in honour of Abd Sifain, is described at length. 
Is this the famous military saint (Mercurius) of Old Cairo, who had shrines too, still 
further south, at Esneh and Edfu? The Synaxarium, at the date in question (25th Abib), 
does not enlighten us. Another chapter recounts the legend, current to-day, of the 
rebuilding in 1840 of the monastery of Pachomius, near Luxor, by the zeal of a pious 
Muslim, to whom the saint in a vision had himself appeared. 


7. Philological. A highly important contribution to Egyptian philology, and not 
merely to Egyptian, has been made by SETHE in his study of the names of the numbers 
and numerals® (v. review, Journal m1, 279—286). Incidentally he of course discusses 
the Coptic forms of the words and their grammatical employment, besides the various 
expressions for fractions and parts, throwing new light on many points. Two of the 
arithmetical texts discussed date indeed from Christian times (for one cf. Report 1913-14, 
33 infra). Of the interesting and puzzling tables and problems in the MS. Br. Mus. 
Cat. no, 528 he says nothing. 

The favour shown by ERMAN and his disciples to the southern over the once ex- 
clusively studied northern (Bohairic) dialect of Coptic was due to their recognition of 
its greater morphological antiquity, and has led to a perhaps undue neglect of the 
idiom which was once the ‘Coptic’ par ewcellence. Starting from a comparison of their 
respectively abbreviated or fuller vocalization, Erman has now seen reason to revise 
some of his (and Steindorff’s) conclusions?; and he shows how the deceptive simplicity 
of SaCidic structure not infrequently betrays the action of levelling analogy, in phonetic 
processes, thus leaving the Bohairic forms after all the more interesting and primitive. 

Several of von Lemm’s Miscellen are, as usual, concerned with linguistic criticism *. 
No. exlii examines the supposed place-name Jllarté. No. exliii suggests various emen- 
dations to Crum’s Theological Teats. No. exlv deals with Hengstenberg’s edition of 
an illiterate malediction (v. Report 1913-14, 33). No. exliv discusses a form of the 
verb cpt ‘glean’; while cxlvi explains the strange word enont, Zoega, p. 353. Nos. 
exiviil, exlix are a long series of suggested emendations to Budge’s ‘Gospel of Bar- 
tholomew.’ No, cl aims at explaining a use of xedadavov, frequently found in the 
dedicatory colophons of Coptic MSS. 

GARDINER adds four more to the still very modest list of ascertained hieroglyphic 
etymologies for Coptic words, viz. for sume, wo, cot and stopn, 

1 Lougsor sans les Pharaons, Bruxelles et Paris, 1914. 

2 Von Zahlen u. Zuklwortern hei den alten Aequptern, Strassburg, 1916. 

3 Sitzb., Berlin Academy, 1915, 190. ~ 

+ Bull. Ac. Imp., 1914, 924; 1915, 205—226, 


Nos. cl if are printed privately, not ij the Bulletdi 
ne as l p Ne in the Bulletin. 
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G. MasprrRo was engaged upon a general introduction to Egyptian grammar and 
had printed' a section, treating of the values of the letters, wherein the problems 
presented by the Coptic alphabet also come in for examination. 

His son gives acute interpretations of certain obviously non-arabie words from the 
Patriarchal Chronicle, [For one on p. 51 I would suggest dsroxpicvdpios, which goes 
well beside voraptos. | 

The investigation of Greek pronunciation, as illustrated in Coptic transcription, has 
not yet advanced far, though material has never lacked. GASELEE has some observa- 
tions* on works of Rahlfs, Wessely and Crum which relate to this subject. 

Careful study of the texts is evident in SCHLEIFER’s long review‘ of Résch’s 
Clement (and incidentally of C. Schmidt’s), Many emendations are suggested. 

Labib’s Dictionary, brought, I hear, to a standstill through the war, is to have a 
rival. G, Pa. Awap has acquired a transcript (by the author) of the late learned 
bishop Agapius Bishai’s manuscript and proposes, with the help of two Catholic Coptic 
priests, to publish it, adding an exhaustive appendix of ecclesiastical words and making 
full use of the principal medieval scale. This ought to be a valuable work and it is 
to be hoped that the enterprise will be carried through. 

The above information is taken from the same author’s critical studies in the 
Coptic tongue, whereof the first part® contains introductory notes on native and European 
grammarians (it is significant that Tattam alone among the latter is mentioned) and 
a detailed examination of the values of the Coptic letters. The author is inclined to 
be critical of Labib’s dictionary, taking as his criterion the scalu of Ibn Kabr, ed. 
Kircher, and adding quotations from Bisbai’s MS. 

Reference was again made, in last year’s Report, to the Coptic dictionary upon 
which Crum has long been engaged. As a reply to various enquiries, it may be stated 
that, though the war still renders collaboration, both English and foreign, impracticable, 
the collection of material continues to progress, steadily if slowly. 


8. Art, Archaeology, Excavations, A very useful article by DarEssy® aims at 
a classification, according to variety of material and types of decoration, of the Christian 
stele in Cairo. He also corrects various previous statements as to provenance which 
had, in earlier years, been recorded here with notorious carelessness. 

H.R.H. Jonn GrorceE of Saxony paid visits to Egypt in 1910 and 1912 and had 
already described some of his acquisitions in the periodicals (v. Report 1913-14, 36). 
His account’? of what, under exceptional conditions, he was enabled to see and his 
reflections on the present state of Christian antiquities, especially in Upper Egypt, are 
often interesting. Among the 240 photographs, many are new and valuable, though 
some have come out upside down (nos. 19, 32, 102, 107, 108, 148). Fragments of 
bible MSS. brought from the Nitrian monasteries have been noticed above (pp. 47-8). 

I do not think that an article by SCHERMANN has been recorded here’, which 
treats of various church antiquities (instruments, furniture) and functions, in use in 
Egypt between the 3rd and 6th centuries. 


1 Ree. de Truv., XSXVU, 147. XXXVI, 55. * Bull. Inst. Frang., xu, 43. 
3 Class, Rev. 1916, 6. § ZDMG., Lxtx, 184. 
6 Al-lugah al-gibtiyah—al-mabkath al-auiral, Cairo, 1916. ® Ann. du Serv., xu, 266. 


Do 
7 Streifznge durch die Kirchen und Kloster Aeqyptens, Leipzig. 1914. 
8 Theolugie u. Glaube, 1912, 817. 
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Mrs BuTcHER has collected and classified the various forms of the cross to be 
found upon Egyptian monuments. She gives a number of drawings, but suggests 
no dates. 

The fresco from Wady Sarga, now in the British Museum (v. Report 1914-15, 35), 
has been published by Darron, It shows SS. Cosmas and Damianus, below them 
Anthimus, Leontius and Euprepius, and. in the background, the 3 Children, with 
accompanying angel, in the furnace. In the inscription “the threescore Martyrs of 
Siut” are mentioned (?invoked). D. assigns it to about s.D. 600. 

It appears that the valuable bible MSS. of the Freer collection have illuminated 
bindings. These are published and investigated by C. R. MorEy*, One cover shows 
the 4 Evangelists, the other the Evangelists, writing, besides other scenes. The pictures 
are of course not contemporary with the MSS. themselves. An appreciative review by 
RovseE has appeared’. 

In describing® a private collection of Egyptian antiquities, GRIFFITH includes one 
or two Coptic bronze objects and a lamp inscribed with the name of a St Joseph. 
He mentions one at Oxford similarly naming St Sergius. 

The British Museum has acquired “a valuable collection of Coptic antiquities” 
(22 numbers), including “wooden objects used at the celebration of the eucharist®,” 

A peculiar type, called by C. M. Katrmanwn the ‘tube cross, since its metal arms 
are cylindrical, is described by him and its known imstances enumerated’. 

BAUMSTARK investigates the type and probable origin of the well-known miniatures 
of the Gospel MS. in the Jnstitut Cutholique’. Comparing various Syriac and Armenian 
illuminations, he assumes a fairly early Syro-Hellenistic model. 

Reviews by STRZYGOWSKI’ discuss two works formerly noticed here: Somers 
Clarke’s Christian Antiquities (v. Report 1912-13, 66) and Lethaby’s publication of 
the South Kensington textiles (v. Report 1913-14, 36). As to the former, he regrets 
that the original scheme of triple collaboration was never carried through and he 
blames the official neglect of ‘Coptic’ monuments. He notes that Somers Clarke says 
nothing of the church at Dendereh. In Lethaby he finds a partizan of his own theories 
about the development of Christian art. 

The pagan origins of the Coptic calendar, the etymologies of the month-names 
(p 6), and vther related matters are the subject of a work by G. Pa. Awap™, whose 
linguistic studies have been noticed above. A large number of tables are also given 
for the calculation of Easter, New Year, and other festivals, 


9. Miscelluneous.—Paragraphs were again to be read in the press, last summer¥, 
regarding the still very unsatisfactory relations between the aged Coptic patriarch and 
the Coptie laity, as to the management of the internal affairs of the community, 
more especially touching the administration of the valuable Wakfs (or pious foundations) 
which the younger laymen would, it is well known, prefer to see directed by the 
government, like the corresponding Muslim property. The war however seems to have 
tT far, Byypt, 1916, 97. 

Cra of Mrehigan Studes, x11, New York, 
> Jnure, Eq. trek. Wt, 197. 

* Or, Chrest NS, 1V, B06. > Th, BAL, 
Asis al-Tugderiin ete., Cairo, 1915, 


° Journ. Ey. Arch., WH, 35. 

* Class. Rec., 1915, 253. 

° BM. Leturn., 1916, 37. 

” Byzant. Zert., XX, 282, 624. 

1 Near Eust, 1916, Jul. 14, Aug. 11. 
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put a stop to the hoped-for reforms, although the patriarch was reported to have 
admitted the deplorable situation of the church properties. 

A patriarch of advanced age died in Egypt, in January 1916. From the Egyptian 
press notices’, there is no doubt this was the Melkite (or Greek-catholic) Cyril VIII, 
whose see extended over Syria and Egypt. A ‘Coptic correspondent’ in the Guardian? 
however writes an obituary of the aged Coptic patriarch, Cyril V, who, for years past, 
has been the mainstay of the conservative, anti-progressive section of his community. 
The dates of the papers cited in the preceding paragraph show that Cyril V was still 
living in August last. 

Coptic studies have recently lost two of their oldest contributors. Gaston MaspERo 
found time for several Coptic publications of importance: chief among them, the edition 
of the Paris Old Testament fragments (Méms. de lu Aiss., vi), indispensable until the 
critical text we all hope for shall appear. Further, the papyrus Psalter fragments copied 
early in the century by Des Riviéres and printed by Maspero in his Etudes Egyptiennes ; 
and the highly interesting crusader’s conversation-manual, in medieval French and Coptic, 
edited first in Romania, vol. Xvu (1888), 481—512, and reprinted in the Bubliothéque 
Egyptologique, XXVU, 175—212. An enduring monument to Maspero’s interest in 
Christian Egypt exists in the great collection of stele and architectural relics brought 
together through his initiative, first in the Bulak, now in the Cairo Museum. 

Another French scholar, E. AMELINEAU, who died in January 1915, was not only 
hitherto the most prolific editor of Coptic texts, but also the author of a number of 
books relating to the history, literature, and folk-lore of the Copts which are likely to 
outlive his text publications and deserve to do so, For while the latter leave us indeed 
under an undeniable debt towards Amélineau’s vast diligence, the standard of accuracy 
and respect for his originals with which he was content—he almost boasts that he is 
no impeccable editor—are such as to cause us nevertheless to regret that the editvo 
princeps of so many texts of the first importance should have been reserved by fate 
for him. On the other hand, in such books as his Actes des Murtyres, his Contes et 
Romans, his Vie de Schnoudi, he displays an enviable gift of popularization, which has 
made a large public familiar with the far-off subjects of his studies. Of his few 
technical publications, the Géographie de UEyypte a Vépoque copte is undoubtedly the 
most valuable, though to-day it obviously needs revision and enlargement. 


P.S.—I can only here mention the publication by H. MunieR’ of part of a welcome 
SaCidic text of the Life of Maximus and Dometius, whence the long known Bohairie 
version was doubtless abridged. 

1 Bourse Egyptienne, Jan. 11, Al-Vokuteam, Jan. 14 ete. 

2 The Guardian, 20 Jan. 1916. The Times had made the saine mistake on Jan, 12, but corrected 


it on Feb. 10. 
3 Bull. Inst. Frane., Xt, 93. 
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+ 207TH JANUARY, 1917 


ALL who have resided in Egypt during the last five and thirty years, or who are 
interested in that country and its ancient history and civilization, will have heard of 
the death of Lord Cromer with feelings of the deepest regret, and by none will his 
loss be more felt than by the members of this Society, whose President he has been 
for the past nine years. 

Lord Cromer’s first experience of Egypt was in 1877, when he went there as British 
Commissioner of the Debt. He remained in this post and afterwards in that of Controller- 
General until 1879, after which he proceeded to India, where he was Financial Member 
of Council for three years. It was in 1883, after the brief campaign which terminated 
in the British Occupation of Egypt, that he returned to the country as British Agent 
and Consul-General to undertake that direction of its fortunes which had such brilliant 
results. On his arrival he found Egypt in a state of administrative chaos, with its 
financial position threatened by impending bankruptcy, while in its southern provinces 
the first signs of the revolt which was shortly to break out were already becoming 
apparent. Under these conditions the most immediate needs were the reorganization 
of the administrative machinery of the country, and the strictest economy of its resources 
until the natural fertility of its soil should redress the financial position. This was 
attained in the first place by ensuring a regular and equable distribution of the Nile 
water, and by the execution of the most essential irrigation works. 

Until a condition of financial stability had been reached, which was at the end of 
the eighties, many desirable improvements had to be postponed or at least carried out 
on a very restricted scale, so that the protection of the ancient sites and the conservation 
of the ancient buildings, as well as their scientific study, were among those services which 
had for some years to be content with very moderate resources. With the reestablish- 
meut of order throughout Egypt the study of its ancient relics became once more 
practicable; and in the saine year that Sir Evelyn Baring commenced his administrative 
work in Egypt, this Society was founded by a group of those who realized the importance 
of preserving all that related to the past history and civilization of that country before 
it should be too late, and of providing for its scientific investigation. During the first 
seven years, when the financial position was slowly improving in spite of the strain 
caused by the expenses of the campaign against the Dervish forces of the Khalifa 
Egyptology could not be very liberally supported, but Lord Cromer’s keen sympathy 
with the study of Ancient Egypt, and his solicitude for the records of it which remain, 
are apparent in all his annual reports on the administration of the country. The policy 
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then initiated and steadily maintained of encouraging the investigation of ancient sites 
and monuments by Societies who would carry out their work in a thorough and scientific 
manner has borne rich fruits. This Society has availed itself fully of the opportunities 
afforded by this policy, as may be seen in the long series of Memoirs and other 
publications which it has issued from 1884 onwards, 

By 1890 the financial situation had greatly improved, and more liberal provision 
for many branches of the administration became possible. The accommodation afforded 
by the Museum which Mariette Pasha founded at Btlak had become wholly inade- 
quate for the continually increasing harvest of examples of early Egyptian art and of 
records of its past history, so that the provisiun of more ample room had become 
a pressing necessity. Lord Cromer had never lost sight of the importance of suitably 
housing this priceless collection, and as soon as it became practicable the Gizeh 
Palace was set apart for its reception until the time when a more suitable building 
providing greater security for its contents could be erected. By this time too the new 
irrigation schemes, which were designed to safeguard Egypt against the disastrous effects 
of such low Nile floods as those of 1877 and 1888, and later that of 1899, had developed 
into the proposal to construct a large reservoir above the First Cataract in the Nubian 
reach of the Nile Valley. At this time the frontier posts of Egypt were at Wady Halfa 
and Sarras, and small bands of Dervishes occasionally raided villages a few miles to 
the north of these places, so that the selection of sites to the southward was then 
impracticable, however suitable they might appear to be; and the political situation 
offered no certain guarantee that an early re-conquest of the Sudan was to be antici- 
pated. This project, which involved the partial submersion of the island of Philae 
with its temples, aroused active opposition at the time, but no alternative scheme 
afforded anything like the same advantages. Committed theiefore to the Aswan project, 
the Egyptian Government, at Lord Cromer’s suggestion, took every precaution in order 
to ensure the stability of the temples under the new conditions, and the results have 
shown how satisfactorily this has been attaincd. The temples were extensively under- 
pinned with masonry and concrete, aud careful plans were made for future record. 

In his report for 1901 (p. 48) Lord Cromer wrote :— 


Those responsible for the government of Egypt have heen attacked from two opposite and autago- 
nistic quarters, namely, by the engineers for paying too much attention to the artists and archaeologists, 
and by the latter for paying too much attention to the engineers, My own opinion is that to bave 
deprived the people of Egypt, by reason of the artistic and archaeolomcal objections, of the enormous 
and unquestionable benefits which they will derive from the construction of the Aswan Dam would 
have been perfectly unjustifiable. On the other hand I readily admit that all that is possible, con- 
sistent with the attainment of the main object in view, should be done to meet the wishes of those 
who represent the archaeological and artistic aspects of the question. This, in fact, is the conrse 
which has been adopted. 


Twe years before this, in 1899, Sir Gaston Maspero had consented to return to 
Egypt in order to assume the duties of Director General of Antiquities, and in his 
report. for that year Lord Cromer recorded his great pleasure at M. Maspero's return, 
and his anticipation that improvements in the care of the monuments, and advauces 
in the study of Egyptian archaeology, would result therefrom. At the same time pro- 
vision was made for an increase in the Inspectorate of the Department of Antiquities, 

The provision of a suitable building to accommodate the wonderful collection uf 
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antiquities which is the record of Egypt’s past history and civilization was given an 
early place in the new undertakings of the Egyptian Government, and in 1898 Lord 
Cromer was able to report that this work had been commenced in the course of gr - 
previous year. Five years later, in 1903, he could record the completion of the bu. % 
and the successful transfer of the collections from the Gizeh Palace to more suit’, 
and far safer quarters near Kasr en-Nil, where they now are. While he always evincétt 
the liveliest sympathy for all that relates to Ancient Egypt, his own predilections were 
for the later periods of its history which were contemporaneous with the classic epoch 
of Greece and Rome. The wonderful finds of Graeco-Roman papyri in the Faytim and 
at various sites in the Nile Valley aroused his keenest interest, and in his report for 
the year 1903 he called attention “to the extraordinary historical interest—from the 
point of view of the practical administrator—of the volumes recently published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund” (the Oxyrhynchus Papyri), 

At the end of his tenure of office in Egypt it was decided to increase the height 
of the Aswan Dam, in order to store a larger amount of water to meet the increasing 
needs of Egyptian agriculture. There was no longer any restriction on the examination 
of other possible sites, and the whole valley from Wady Halfa to Kharttim was surveyed, 
levelled, and systematically examined before the conclusion was finally arrived at that 
the site at the First Cataract possessed advantages superior to any other. The 
submersion of an additional area of the Nubian Valley had now become inevitable. 
At Lord Cromer’s suggestion the Egyptian Government allotted special funds for 
a systematic investigation of all ancient sites that would be submerged and for the 
works necessary to preserve all ancient structures that would be endangered by the 
higher level of the water during the months when the reservoir was in operation. 
This allocation of public funds has borne the richest fruit in the new light which 
has been thrown on the history of Nubia by the work of Dr Reisner and Mr Firth, 
while our knowledge of the Egyptian race and the early peoples of the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been greatly extended, and has gained immensely in precision, by the 
studies of Professor G. Elliot Smith in this region. 

Other branches of archaeology, and related lines of study, also had Lord Cromer’s 

hearty sympathy, and among these the archaeology of the Sudan always held a high 
place in his interest. The Arab Museum in Cairo owes much to his interest in it, 
and the movement to register and arrange for the preservation of the more important 
examples of Arabic and also Coptic art and architecture could always count upon his 
willing support and advocacy. Amid the preoccupations and responsibilities of an 
exceptionally arduous post Lord Cromer’s deep interest in the country whose career he 
so ably directed extended to its past history as well as to its present manifestations 
and he was always ready to listen sympathetically to those who had the interests af 
either at heart. 
Soon after his return to England Lord Cromer was elected President of this Society 
in succession to Mr Hilton Price, and during the nine vears of his Presidency he has 
maintained a close interest in its work, Quite recently he expressed the hope that 
the increase ot its scope and activity which was under consideration would be carried 
ont as energetically as possible, and he offered any assistance that he could give, 


H. G. Lyons, 
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ECKLEY BRINTON COXE, Jr 


+ 20TH SEPTEMBER, 1916 


On the 20th September 1916, Mr Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr, late Honorary Secretary 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States, died at his summer home in 
Drifton, Pennsylvania, after a year’s illness. Mr Coxe was born in 1872 in Philadelphia. 
When he was less than a year old his father Mr Charles Brinton Coxe died in Egypt. 
This event had its etfect in shaping the son’s inclinations and achievements; he made 
many journeys to Egypt and his taste for Egyptology grew with his personal knowledge 
of the ruins in the Nile valley. In 1895 Mr Coxe became an active member in the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and upon the reorganization of the Fund in 1913 was 
elected to the prominent office held by him till his death. 

As Honorary Secretary in the United States he endorsed and aided to support the 
two American Expeditions to Egypt in 1914-15 sent out by the Committee to Sawama 
and Balabish under Professor Thomas Whittemore, the American Director. Though ill 
he was much interested in Professor Whittemore’s personal report to him in June last 
of the successful conclusion of the work of excavation at both sites. Many of the 
specimens collected by these two expeditions, through the liberality of Mr Coxe, are 
on exhibition at the University Museum in Philadelphia, of which he was President. 

In the season of 1912-13 the Fund made a notable discovery at Abydos of a large 
Predynastic settlement; here for the first time in good preservation were found the 
remarkable grain-kilns for drying grain in large quantities. Mr Coxe with characteristic 
generosity subscribed for a model of the kiln, which with the accompanying objects 
from the settlement may now be studied in the University Museum, affording students 
the sole opportunity in the United States of observing the customs of life as it flowed 
in this primitive community of at least 4,000 B.c. 

Mr Coxe has supported several independent Expeditions to Egypt. One of the 
expeditions sent out to explore the Nubian region brought back the oldest piece of 
wrought iron in the world, a spear head recovered in a tomb dating back to at least 
2,000 B.c. 

The last of the expeditions financed by Mr Coxe in 1915 commenced work at 
Memphis, where the Director Dr Fisher has uncovered the foundations and_ partially 
standing walls of the Palace of Merenptal, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. One of the 
unusual features disclosed in the “throne room” was the King’s royal collection of 


1 Nutice distributed to the Members and Subscribers of the Egypt Exploration Fund in the United 
States, by the American Cuimmittee of the Society. 
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ancient objects—the first archaeological museum of which we have knowledge. The 
latest report from Dr Fisher, written at the ruins of Memphis, was received by Mr Coxe 
the day before his death and lay under his pillow when he died. 

In addition to his financial aid to the Museum and to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Mr Coxe was always ready to help students who went to the Museum to study specimens 
secured by these expeditions; he helped, too, to publish many reports and bovks by 
investigators. 

At the Special Meeting of the Board of Managers in Philadelphia, Mr John Cadwalader 
said of Mr Coxe: “his generosity was not measured but was indulged for the benefit 
of others, with little thought for himself. The concentration of wealth in the hands 
of such a man is productive of more good to the community than any possible 
distribution amoug many could produce. His life was spent for the benefit of others. 
To those who learned to appreciate his generous thought his loss is irreparable.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Egypt Exploration Fund has to deplore the death of two of its most 
prominent members and supporters: namely, its President, the Earl of Cromer, and its 
Honorary Secretary for the United States, Mr Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. Obituary 
notices of both are contained in this number of the Journal, 


We are happy to be able to announce that the Presidency of our Society has been 
accepted by Field-Marshal the Right Honourable Lord Grenfell, who was already one 
of its Vice-Presidents. Not only has Lord Grenfell always shown the keeuest interest 
both in Egyptological scieuce in general and in the work of the Fund in particular, but 
he also possesses a fine collection of antiquities of his own. It must be remembered, 
too, that he was the discoverer, in 1885-86, of the important rock tombs of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms at Aswan. 


On January 19th and February 23rd Mr Blackman delivered at the Royal Society’s 
rooms the first two of a course of five lectures on the Relations of the Living with the 
Dead in Ancient Egypt. Major H. G. Lyons was in the chair on both occasions, and 
there was a good attendance. A syllabus of the lectures has already been sent to 
Members, and they will be informed of the three remaining dates in due course. 


Archaeological work is not wholly at a standstill on the site of Ancient Thebes. 
Mr N. de G. Davies is still copying in the Private Tombs on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and Mrs Davies is painting more of her admirable facsimiles 
of Egyptian frescoes. Mr Howard Carter has had the good furtune to discover a tomb 
prepared for the great Queen Hatshepsut, but never utilized. On November the 21st 
last there were violent rain-storms at Kurneh, with hail, lightning, and thunder—a very 


unusual occurrence. 


Professor L. W. King contributes the following note :— 

We regret to record the death, on the 7th January, of Dr J. A. Knudtzon, the 
Norwegian scholar, whose name will always be associated with the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters. His other principal work, Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott, was published 
in two volumes in 1893. In that he edited and in part translated a large body of 
difficult augural compositions of the later Assyrian period, and the experience he 
thereby gained of carelessly written and obscure texts stood him in good stead in his 
task of obtaining a definitive edition of the Tell el-Amarna Letters, to which he devoted 
the later years of his life. Hugo Winckler had already produced his brilliant translation 
of the Letters, and Knudtzon’s work of collation and re-editing was peculiarly congenial 
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to his taste. In the course of visits to London, Berlin, and Cairo he carefully scrutinized 
and re-examined every doubtful character, his edition of the Letters afterwards appearing, 
during the years 1907-12, in the Vorderusiutische Biblivthek under the title Die £Et- 
Amarna Tufeln. His work was characterized by laborious and painstaking accuracy ; 
and by his production of what may be regarded as the final text of these famous tablets 
he has laid scholars under a lasting obligation. 


The Members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will regret to learn the death, while 
on active service on the Western Front, of Peter Erman, son of Professor Adolf Erman, 
the eminent Egyptologist. Still quite young, Peter Erman was an industrious and gifted 
student, who bade fair to add new distinction to an already distinguished family. 


We welcome the appearance of a new part of the Recueil de Travaua, including 
several contributions by Sir Gaston Maspero, probably the last work of that illustrious 
and regretted schular. The present instalment contains several articles of exceptional 
value, and numbers among its authors MM. Loret, Daressy, Clédat, and Chassinat. In 
particular, we are glad to note the name of M. Henri Sottas, whose previous contribu- 
tions to our science had already secured him an honourable place among its workers. 
The last news we had of him was that he had been wounded; his article, which was 
written at Bergerac during convalescence, deals with a small Graeco-Egyptian sun- 
clock, and is of very considerable interest. 


M. Georges Bénédite has recently published in the Monuments Pict an extremely 
interesting pre-historic flint knife with ivory handle, said to have come from Gebel 
el-CArak opposite Nag Hamadi and now in the possession of the Louvre. Several 
knife-handles of a similar type are known, but this particular specimen is of exceptional 
importauce on account of the unusual scenes carved in relief upon it, On one side 
there are four groups of men fighting, and below them two rows of boats, between 
which are the corpses of a number of slain warriors. The carvings on the other side 
depict a hunting scene, with dogs and various wild animals; at the top is a bearded 
man in a long cloak and with a curious cap, standing between two rampant lions— 
a representation strangely reminiscent of the engravings on certain early Babylonian 
seals. M. Bénédite is perhaps right in thinking that we have here the most tangible 
evidence yet found of a connection, in very ancient times, between the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian civilizations, The cumulative evidence in favour of such a connection 
is ever increasing; but great caution is requisite in handling cultural comparisons of 
this kind. Professor King, while acknowledging the general similarity and not opposing 
M. Bénédite’s conclusion, points out (in a letter) that “the lions themselves are not 
very like their Babylonian counterparts, and the clothed figure does not resemble the 
heroes, usually nude, who are represented on the seals as struggling with them. During 
recent years some remarkable seals and seal-impressions have been discovered at Snusa, 
on which Babylonian motifs are found in combination with native Elamite work; and 
it is possible that the Gebel el-CArak knife-handle may point to an early cultural 
connexivn with that country.” 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Les Maximes de Ptahhotep dapres le Papyrus Prisse, les Papyrus 10371/10435 et 10509 du British Museum 
et la Tablette Carnarvon. Texte. By Evczne Dévatp. Fribourg, Suisse, [en vente a la librairie 
A. Rody]. 1916. 53 autotyped pages. Large 4°. 


The Swiss scholar to whom we owe this first instalment of an exceedingly important work has 
been known to Egyptologists hitherto only by a number of ingenious lexicographical notes published 
in Sphinx and other periodicals. It is all the more pleasant to welcome his bouk, as it testifies, both 
at first sight and on nearer acquaintance, to philological ability of a quite exceptional kind. In the 
whole range of our studies no more exacting task awaited fulfilment than that of editing the Maxims 
of Ptahhotp, and we can congratulate ourselves that it has fallen into such able hands. But the 
more difficult half, and that from which we shall gam the most profit, is still outstanding. Let me 
urge M. Dévaud not to let us wait too long; in dealing with such a test finality is out of the 
question, and it is far more desirable for our science that he should publish his results without delay 
than that he should withhold them in view of a perfection that is unattainable. No greater impetus 
could be given to Egyptian philology after the war than would be provided by the second half of 
M. Dévaud’s book, if it in any degree keeps the promise of the first instalment. 

The Maxims of Ptahhotp have been termed, and not without good reason, ‘the oldest look in 
the world.’ The funerary incantations known as the Pyramid Texts are not a book in any true sense 
of the word, but that name can fairly be applied to the body of aphorisms and counsels which the 
Vizier Ptahhotp compiled for the instruction of his son in the reign of the Pharaoh Asosi of the Fifth 
Dynasty. For many years these were known only from a single manuscript now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale; this manuscript is called the Papyrus Prisse after its first owner and editor, and dates 
from the late Middle Kingdom. In 1891 Mr Griffith identitied an incomplete copy of the same book 
in an extensive series of papyrus fragments, also of the Middle Kingdom, in the possession of the 
British Museum (nos. 10371—10435), and in 1909 there came to light a new example of the exordium on 
the reverse of the Hyksos writing-board recently studied in this Journal (vol. m1, pp. 95—100). Two 
years later M. Jéquier published admirable photographic facsimiles of all these texts, and his volume 
has of course been of the utmost service to M. Dévaud, who has not otherwise had access to the 
originals. Hardly was M. Jéquier’s bovk available, when Dr Budge published a fourth manuscript 
covering a number of pages of the Prisse and, so far as it goes, almost free from lacunae: Pap. 
B.M. 10509 is a careful copy of the Eighteenth Dynasty, especially valuable on account of its verse- 
points—for in this difficult text even the division into sentences is often a matter of considerable doubt. 

M. Dévaud’s book contains, so far as I have been able to test them, absolutely faultless transcrip- 
tions of all these texts. The identification and rearrangement of the often tiny fragments of Pap. 
Brit. Mus. 10371—10435 is a very noticeable feat; here the patchwork necessary was so complex that 
M. Dévaud has done well to preface his critical text with a trunscription sereile in the exact arrangement 
of the original (pp. 7—14). In the end only five fraginents remain unidentified, and of these three 
are very trumpery. The sole fault I have to find with the frunsertptiun sercile is that M. Jéquier’s 
numbering or lettering of the fragments is not given in the margin according as the fragments 
oceur in their new places: this would have obyiated the constant reference to the table that precedes 
(pp. 5—6). 


1 Indication added at M. Dévaud’s express desire. 
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The main portion of the work is the critical text (pp. 15—-53). In order to display this conveniently, 
M. Dévaud has had the happy idea of dividing the entire book into 647 sentences or combinations of 
seutences, each occupying a single line, The text of the Prisse stands on the right-hand portion of 
the page, aud immediately opposite to it on the left are the parallel words frum the other manuscripts 
ur manuscript, as the case may be. The result is in some ways more satisfactory than the »uper- 
position usually employed, as the text of each manuscript can thus be read consecutively without 
skipping of lines. The new method is, however, chiefly appropriate where, as in the case of our 
Maxims, the manuscripts represent widely divergent versions. The critical text thus consists of some- 
times as many as three separate versions, and it has been rightly deemed impracticable to reduce 
these to a single eclectic text. Each manuscript has, however, been ‘edited,’ restorations being enclosed 
in dotted square brackets, and insertions of omitted signs or words being indicated by plain square 
brackets. Students who have been accustomed to () for inserted signs and [] for restorations will 
find this deviation from usage rather misleading, and it seems a pity that M. Dévaud has adopted it. 
Nor ean I wholly reconcile myself to the inclusion of emendations in the critical text, even though 
the MS. readings are always clearly marked in the footnotes. It appears to me that in dealing with 
a literary test of such obscurity a critical text is as yet far from feasible, and that it might have 
been better to give the MS. readings as they stand, and to relegate all textual alterations to the 
footnotes. But it must be admitted that this would have led to a rather undue extension of the 
latter; at all events there is a case to be made out for either method of procedure. 

With M. Dévand’s convenient new text befure me, I have tried, in what moments of leisure I have 
had, to translate a number of passages, and the difficulties of the task have impressed themselves only 
too strongly upou me; whole passages I find quite unintelligible, though now and again the obscurities 
hft and a glimmer of daylight shows itself. It will be interesting to see what M. Dévaud makes of 
his formidable undertaking. Let me beg him to have the courage to make suggestions, even though 
they prove wrong; mistakes are far more helpful than a mere scholarly refusal to run risks, I have 
noted certain passages where, until M. Dévaud converts me to a better faith, I would divide differently 
from him, or reject an emendation that he proposes: thus in 320 (text of Pap. Brit. Mus. 10509) I 
would provisionally retain pr ‘house’ for pr ‘go forth’; the notes on 342, 344 (Prisse) seem to imply 
a textual jugglery which is not easy to understand; in 489-90 the words m As bit-k must surely be joined 
and not separated. But for discussion of these and like details M. Dévaud’s further instalment must 
be awaited. 

The book is printed in admirably clear and attractive autography, unsurpassed in any recent 
publication. Sume readers will object to its appearance in loose sheets, which however has a certain 
convenience for collation with the originals or the facsimiles; after all, any bookbinder will supply 
the remedy. 

Auan H, Garpriver. 


Beschreibuny der Aeayptischen Sununlung des Niederlindischen Reichsmuseums der Altertiimer in Leiden: 
Miuiniensiirye des Nevwen Reiches. By Dr P. A, A. Borser. Haay, Nijhoff, 1916. Pp. 12. Three 
coloured and seven photographic plates. Folio. 


This fine publication of the Leyden antiquities proceeds steadily in spite of the war: we now 
have eight volumes issued in nine years, Alone 1914 was a blank year; the volume of 1915 was 
reviewed in the Joven, vol. u, p. 142; 1916 has brought illustrations of the wooden coffins belonging 
tu the period of the New Kinglom. Coffins and coffin lids made for five individuals are here described 
and inst of these are figured with more or less elaboration in the plates. With one exception they 
are from the great deposit of Theban priestly coffins which came t) light at Dér el-Bahri under 
M. Grebaut’s adiuimistration in 1891, All are of the type that is attributed to the Twenty-first Dynasty. 
The coffins are of wood. shaped to the mummy, and the face and hands are modelled on the lids ; 
the whole surface is stuccoed, painted in green, blue, and red on an orange yround, and yonerally 
varnished over with a brilliant yellow varnish. At the neck commences a broad usekh collar reaching to 
the hands. which are crossed on the breast, the fingers closed in the male cotins, open in the female. 
The voddess Nut and winged scarabs cover the chest; a broad strip down the middle of the legs 
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the space on either side, and the sides of the coffin itself are divided into compartments containing 
scenes of offering, figures of deities, and protective emblems connected with the sun and Osiris. Not 
a few of the figures are of strange genii seen also in the corridors of the Tombs of the Kings in the 
“ Book of that which is in the Underworld,” ete. Inside and outside, the symbolical decoration is 
profuse. There were, I think, in the old collection at Leyden seven coffins of this class published in 
Leemans’ great volumes; from these Dr Boeser has selected only one to describe, and has figured the 
lid again. It is a fine and interesting specimen, usually attributed to the reign of Harmais (Haremhab) 
at the end of Dyn. XVIII. The owner, Khonshotp (Gr. Chesthotes), was a priest in the House of 
Harmais, and that king is figured with his cartouche on the coffin ; but here Harmais is evidently a 
divinity. It seems therefore that the worship of Harmais survived, probably at his funerary chapel, 
into the latter part of the New Kingdom. There must now exist in museums the materials to enable 
the changes of style to be exactly traced for all ages since the Eighteenth Dynasty inclusive, and 
such a histery of coffins would be a most desirable addition to Egyptological literature. In 1909 
M. Chassinat began a very full and detailed account of the Dér el-Bahri find, above referred to, in 
the Cairo Catalogue, enriched with numerous hand-copies in text and plates besides photographs, but 
unfortunately his work is still a mere fragment. Dr Boeser’s text gives us no help in regard to dating; 
nor does he deal with the inscriptions on the coffins. Perhaps we may look forward to a separate 
volume of inscriptions in the Leyden Museum, since in several volumes of the series neither text nor 
plates give an adequate reproduction of them. F. Ly. GrirFita. 


Cutaloyue Générul du Musée du Caire: Nos. 9201—9304, Munuscrits Coptes. By Henri Mcyter. 
Cairo, 1916. Pp. vii+213. 21 Plates. 4to. 


This is a catalogue of firther MSS, of a certain group, added to the Cairo collection since my 
yolume, which was issued in 1902, but carried down in contents only to 1898. All are, once more, 
from the White Monastery and all are of parchment. They belong, as usual, to the period whereof 
the year 1000 may be, roughly, taken as the middle. 

The Museum is fortunate in having among its staff a scholar competent to deal with such a 
task—thankless enough if compared with the prospects of cataloguing a like quantity of material 
in almost any other language. If nothing should hinder M. Munier from carrying his undertaking 
further, he will be rendering a valuable service to scholarship ; for all concerned in such studies are 
anxious to learn the contents of the other groups of MSS. recently acquired by Cairo, those especially 
from Hamouli (part of the great trouvatlle now known as the ‘Morgan Collection’), from Aphbrodits 
(papyrus documents, of the 6th ceut.), and from Behnesa. 

The work of description and transcription has been well and conscientiously carried out: adequate 
palaeographical details are given of each MS., identifications (so far as in Cairo they were possible) 
with leaves in the same hand elsewhere, full transcripts of all texts and analyses of their contents, 
full indexes, and a liberal allowance of plates (though curiously omitting two of the most interesting 
pieces, nos. 9256 and 9285), The only general criticism which one might pass upon M. Munier’s 
work is that he inclines to an over-rash completion of Uvewnae, where discretion would sometimes 
have been preferable to valour. 

As a preliminary contribution towards the future usefulness of the Catalogue, I may here offer 
a few supplementary observations upon individual texts. Twenty-five out of the hundred numbers are 
biblical, but I confine myself to the homiletic and hagiographical pieces, which form, as always, the 
large majority. Among them are almost a score of Shenoute texts, all new but three, 

9228. Perhaps from one of the numerous secondary narratives, scarcely to be dignified with the 
name of ‘apocryphal gospels, which had become popular in Egypt. M. Munier is himself fully aware 
(x. p. 187) of the risks involved in any too precise ascription of titles to such ambiguous fragments. 

9229, From same MS. as Zoega cxx, which it precedes, 17 pp. intervening. Dr Budge’s last volume 
(Misc. Copt. Texts, p. 54) allows us to identify this as a piece of the so-called 21st é&jynow of Cyril 
of Jerusalem on the Virgin. 

9233. This is presumably from the homily of Bacheos on the Three Children, since Nebuchadnezzar's 
friend Amizaros ‘Zoeya cclviv, p. 34 Amiseros’ plays a rele in both, 

g_2 
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9234. On p. 208 the editor has a note. pointing out an erroneous identification formerly proposed 
by me for this MS. The error was the printer's, which I overlooked : Paris 1311 should have been 
1317, The leaf referred to is indeed from this same MS. and shows that the encomium is ascribed 
to a bishop of Jerusalem, where it was pronounced at Stephen’s réros. 

9238. The ‘four archihieratical thrones’ in heaven, one of which Christ promises to the saint 
about to suffer martyrdom, pvints probably to a patriarch rather than a bishop. The preeminent 
orthodoxy of his flock is foretold, Deut. xv, 6 being figuratively quoted. 

* 9239, A doubly interesting number. The older text of the palimpsest shows John i, 23—26 in 
Greek and Fayyuiic and is in fact a leaf of Br. Mus. no, 504 (v. Journ. Th. St. 1, 415;; while the 
later text is from the Martyrdom of Apa Jiané. A further leaf of this MS. is Paris 129", 94. The 
saint is otherwise unknown! The provenunce of the Br. Mus. leaves was stated to be Ashmunain ; 
was that an error or was the original Gospel MS. early divided and scattered ? 

9240, Perhaps from the Acts and Miracles of the martyr Papnoute frerso 9). Cf Synaruriun, 
20th Barmudah, 

9243. This leaf is followed immediately by Paris 1294, 118, printed in Patr. Or. 1v, 579 (or-AnA). 

9245. From the MS. called no. 6 in my Theolog. Tevts, p. 185. Nos. 9246 and 9248 are likewise 
from this MS. 

9247. From the MS. called no. 1, op. edt, p. 183. 

9249. A facsimile would have been valuable. I do not recognize the hand as described. 

9250. A welcome addition to the reranants of a very interesting text: the Life of Abraham of 
Bergowt (Farshut)*, Pages from the beginning of the work are in Paris (Miss. fraav. Iv, 743-4); those 
of Zoega cexxii cuine later; then come, in uninterrupted sequence, those at Berlin (Kyl. Bibl, Or. 1607, 
ff. 9, 10), Vienna (Hofbibl. K 9404, 9405., and our Cairo leaf. With the exception of Zoega elxvi + 
celxxv, this is the »ole Coptic text relating to the church policy of Justinian in Egypt, The Berlin, 
Vienna and Cairo leaves narrate the conference at Constantinople between Justinian, Theodora, and a 
deputation of Pachomian monks, who advocate the claims of Abraham to the abbacy of Phow+, Theodore 
a arpatnAdrns, Narses a pruepositus, a Syrian agent of the empress named (?) Presbytes, and John of 
(the monastery of) the Lulugiu take part in the discussion®. 

9254. This is froin the very popular discourse of Archelaus, bishop of Neapolis’, on Gabriel and 
from the same MS. as Paris 1311, 27 and 131°, 36, 37. The complete Sa‘idic text is in the Morgan 
Collection, the Bohairic in the Vatican. Cf PSBA. xxix, 293. In fol. 1 the name Perdédios (ef. BM. 
Cat., p. 453, Pierondivs; is, 1 think, rather ‘the heron’ (épedids) than ‘the Rhodian’ (which needs an 
hk and may be the Pehroudios in Ree, ég. 1X, 146). Cf. other bird names, e.g. Palektér, Puetos, Phibis, 
and their more numerous Coptic counterparts. 

9255. Epistles of Shenoute or Besa to various nuns. C7. Rylands no. 63. Antonius, in the final 
colophon, is the abbot (ame) and donor. With the title of the work, ‘the 6th Canon,’ ef. Paris 1305 
64. ‘the 2nd Canon, 5th Epistle’; 1304, 111, ‘Canon 3 : 

9256. *Rule of St Pachomius’ If this designation had been literally justified, it would have meant 
an Huportant discovery. But the text is unfortunately not that of Jerome’s Regulu, but only of the 
appended Prueceptu et Lnstitutu, Migne, PZ. xxi, 78. Nevertheless M. Munier is to be congratulated 
on his recognition of the (traditional) authorship. Coptic is of course the orizinal language of the 


1 The nearest approach to the name is Br. Mus. Gk. Pap. Iv, no. 1629 xan. Otherwise one might compare 
Ap(a) Agene (Rylands no. 173 n.); 02, on the other hand, (A)pa Iane, BM. op. cit., no. 1419, a name common 
also in Hermopolite ducuments. But the latter may be merely a form of Johannes. 

* The Theban Synuz., 24th Tubah, has a résumé, translated by Amélineau, Miss. frang. iv. 511. 

* Zoega cexxiil, connected by Amelineau with this group, has no relation to them, Cr. the mention of 
Abraham's monastery in the Life of Pesynthius. Budge, dpoc. 79. ; 

+ The only list of abbots beyond Hors:esius 13 (seemingly confu-red) in Tutaief’s ostracon 20 
ale. Imp. 1899. 445. seen 

> It may be remarked in passing that the person sent (Syuca. Le., to summon Abraham from his monaster 
and called by Ameélineau ‘ Benikaros,’ is merely the Arabic transcript of néskapic vicarius loe a 
the military authouity. Ee Peet! 


5 I see that Basset, in the Synux. (P.O. itt. 506), converts the puzzling Dana into ° Cesarea,’ 
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piece and the Latin version follows it—presumably through a Greek medium—but loosely, The MS. 
should be of about the 10th century and has all the outward features of a Sinuthian text. Indeed one 
may surmise that the Pruecepta are recited here by Shenoute, midway in a homily or epistle, as other 
instances show to have been his custom? 

9257. From the so-called /lorilegium of Shenoute (v. Leipoldt, Sehenute von Atripe, pp. 10, 11). 
This leaf immediately precedes Paris 1304, 135. 

9258. Either by Esaias of Scete or one of his ascetic imitators. It may be here noted that, besides 
already recognized MSS. of Esaias3, Zoega cexxxv and cexxxv* are also his, 

9261. Paul, the writer of this Sermon on Discernment (dudxpiots), wrote also an ’Evrody concerning 
the (monastic) Cell, partly preserved in Paris 129!3, 50, which is from this same MS. Who was he? 

9262. Foll. 1, 2, + are indeed Shenoute’s, but fol. 3 is by Besa; for its opening words are from 
the initial words of his “ Epistle unto the people that dwell in the villages (ézoixiov), at the time when 
they began to contend together, (wherein) he admonisheth them not to fight one with another” (Paris 
1305, 128). Shenoute’s Letter to the patriarch Timothy on fol. 4 appears to transmit good wishes, 
presumably for the new year. He regrets his inability to pay his respects in person ; “ But thou knowest 
the little impediment (:t. blot) of sickness (aetpacpds) that is In my mind and body ; else had I not 
delayed +.” 

9270, No doubt Shenoute. The opening words (indeed most of the text, which is of peculiar 
interest) are disappointingly obscure; for they seem at first sight to promise a date: “In the 26th 
year of our tirst father that is dead, which is the 16th year of our other father that died after him, 
we copied all things that were written in the papyri (ydprys) that exist from old times into this book.” 
On these significant words ef. Leipoldt’s estimate of a similar phrase, Schenute, p. 41 un. The dedicatory 
colophon tells that the volume was the gift of Psote, “priest of the house of the (plur.) Shelkét,”’ an 
unexplained word recurring in a Leyden MS. 

9278. Perhaps from the Acts of St Peter, whose lst Epistle, v, 1-—5, is read aloud to the crowd 
at Antioch. Mark is mentioned, perhaps as its reader (? transpose recto and verso of fol, 1). 

9281. Probably Shenoute. 

9282. Probably Shenoute (transpose ro. and co. of fol. 1). 

9283. Verso a 6 shows this to have been pronounced at a church festival or saint’s commemoration. 

9284. From the Encomium on the Virgin, of which Paris 131*, 35 is the final leaf, preserving the 
colophon. ‘“ This great book of Adyor” was presented by a woman and her mother (latter's name Bethlém) 
tu the rémos of the Virgin, “in the desert of Apa Shenoute®, in the mount of Atripe.? It may be 
observed that the figure of the shut gate (Hizek. xliv, 1—3) is used in Cyril's Encomium, Zoega cclviii. 
But it might well prove to be a commonplace of such compositions. 

9285. One of the most interesting pieces in the volume. Cf the note, p. 189, where we learn 
(from other foll. now in Sir Herbert Thompson's possession) that the text is from an Epistle of the 
patriarch Dioscorus to Shenoute, in which is included a bzopvnorixoy addressed by the former tu the 
bishops Sabinus, Gennadius and Hermogenes*. Its subject is twofold: the interdiction of all relations 


1 Cf. for instance § cliv, where the translator has failed to understand the Coptic. The idiom of the latter 
strongly resembles that of Shenoute. 

© E.g. the apocryphal sermon of Liberius (ob. 366) on the death of Athanasius (373), which Shenoute 
appends in full to one of his discourses (Mém. Inst. Fr. xxutr, 200), with the words: ‘I know it is your wish 
to hear them (sc. L.’s words). I will relate them, from beginning to end. For all protit is the memory of 
him that wrote (them); greater profit still the memory of him of whom he wrote.” Cf. also BM. Cat., no. 
215, part of which MS. quotes a Paschal Letter of Theophilus. 

3 See Br. Mus. Cat., pp. 72, 519. 

+ Sickness served Shenoute as a reason for not Visiting the patriarch (Cyril) on a later oceasion: CSCO. 42, 226. 

5 Pleyte-Boeser, p. 376, where, instead of ‘house,’ perhaps ‘cell’ should be read. Doubtless some quarter 
in the Sinuthian establishment. Cy. those we know of in the mon. of Macarius. 

6 This ‘desert,’ in which S. spent much time, CSCO. 73, 114 = Zoega, pp. 566 and 567 (where Z., 1. 23 
misread NRattwn for TeRKANCSa); also Leyden, op. cit., 136. The liturgical MS. (lith cent.) Paris 68 
contains a service (r’os) for “the festival of the Desert of Apa Shenoute,”’ which took place in Lent. 

* Munier has identified the 2nd, perhaps the Ist, of these. The 3rd might be the bishop of Rhinocoiura, 
at Ephesus in 431, though that see is far distant from those of his two associates. 
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between the monks (those particularly of the Purembolé; and a certain Elias, and the request to 
collect aud send the “books and ovrrdypara of the pestilent Origen and other heretics that are in 
that monastery.” How far this Memorandum extends is not ceréain; clearly the patriarch is still 
speaking at the end of fol. 1: “God hath given us power to bind [and to loose”. The language of 
the disconnected fol. 2 is very like that of Shenoute himeelf. 

9286. Verso 25 f. (dpysorparnyds) indicate doubtless an encomium on St Michael. 

9289, Probably Shenoute. So too 9291, 9292, the last being addressed, uot to a nun, but to the 
ouraywyn personified—a familiar device with Shenoute. 

9296. Merely a verbose colophon. 

9297. This is from a Lectionary, showing Ezek. xlvii, 1—8 and 1 Tim. iv, 9—-v, 4. 

9298 and 9299, Probably Sheuoute. 


W. EL. Crem. 
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HEAD OF AMENEMMES III IN OBSIDIAN 


FroM THE COLLECTION OF THE REV. W. MacGrecor, TamMworRTH 
By CHARLES RICKETTS 


It is a common tendency among students of Egyptian Art to praise the superb 
creations of the Memphite epoch to the detriment of all that came afterwards and to 
view the huge space of succeeding centuries as a period of artistic immobility or decline. 
If the first six Dynasties are illustrated by many works which, in their kind, have 
remained unsurpassed, the craftsmen of the Twelfth Dynasty carved portraits of a yet 
more introspective or imaginative cast than heretofore; with the Eighteenth Dynasty 
Egyptian art made new experiments, both in aiin and in modes of expression, each of 
these subsequent phases being marked by technical developments needed by the aim 
to be achieved; for centuries Egyptian architecture was to develop in magnificence, 
resource and even in invention to the very sunset of its time, while in the Saitic 
revivals—possibly in the old Theban workshops—a series of realistic portraits (such as 
the Mentemhét, Taracos and Nesptah) were destined to rival in power of characterization 
and intense inner life the finest works of the past. It is, doubtless the rugged force 
shown in these works dating from the Twenty-fifth Dynasty which has led Hedwig 
Fechheimer (Die Plastik der Aegypter, p. 46) to place the superb obsidian head from 
the fine collection of the Rev. W. MacGregor at Tamworth among these later master- 
pieces of Egyptian sculpture, instead of classing it in the singularly fine series of 
portraits which have come down to us of the great Pharaoh Amenemmés III of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, among which it is one of the best both in artistic merit and icono- 
graphic interest. 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by the reproduction, this admirable work is 
not life-size but 130 millimetres from top of head to chin; a few breakages have affected 
both ears, thereby lessening what seems to have been a characteristic of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Pharaohs, namely ears of huge size, placed high and very projecting. One of 
the elements of interest in this relic of one of the finest epochs of Egyptian art lies 
in the fact that the king is represented as an older man than in all but one other 
monument—that from the Karnak cache now at Cairo; the expression is more pensive 
or less energetic than usual in his portraits; and the general resemblance to his 
father Sesostris III is so marked as to give rise to some hesitation in identifying it, 
though this hesitation is dispelled on closer examination, the nose and jaw being 
fuller or more massive than in the three granite statues of Sesostris III in the 
British Museum and the magnificent portrait from Karnak now at Cairo. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, rv. 10 
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A severe and brooding expression marks all the portraits of Amenemmés III, who 
was a ruler, warrior and builder in a family which had numbered warriors, rulers and 
thinkers before him. To his reign belongs the yet extant wall of El Kab; he was, in 
legend at least, the maker of the great Lake Meeris and the Labyrinth, and reigned 
for some forty-eight years powerful and prosperous. Yet on all his energetic effigies 
is cast a shadow as of one who had lived to see the extinction of some great hope, 
or the dawn of some great threat; it is doubtless a mere idle flight of romantic fancy 
to believe that he noted the first mutterings of the storm before the downward 
rush of the Hyksos invasion which, some years after his death, was to overwhelm 
his kingdom and whose forgotten princes were to carve their obscure names upon 
his very statues and royal sphinxes. Even in the studied simplicity and austerity of 
his seated effigy at Cairo, where he is represented in the flower of youth and with 
a sweeter cast of face than is his wont, he seems to brood upon some bitter thought 
vf his ancestor Amenemmés I, upon the illusions of kingship and the loyalty of men: 
“Know not a friend nor make for thyself intimates, wherein there is no end.” 

In the small statue at Petrograd and three other portraits at Cairo his expression 
is leonine and ardent; he is more grave and austere in the admirable granite statue 
in Berlin. In the superb “Hyksos-Sphinxes” his glance is thrown upwards and is 
more tense; the best preserved of these sphinxes ranks in the successful rendering 
of superhuman power and majesty with the great Khephren, and is unsurpassed in 
the art of Egypt or any other country?. 

A head, in schist, preserved in Berlin, represents the king grown thinner and 
older, the general aspect being more marked and more sparse and very like his 
father. The resemblance of the profile of this important fragment to the Tamworth 
head is very great, yet in this last I believe the king is older still, the eyebrows 
project and are insisted on by the sculptor, the glance has become more sedate; it 
is, however, without the heavy furrows and a sort of sullenness of the least artistic 
of his monuments, namely the walking figure from the Karnak cache now at Cairo, 
which probably represents him as a yet older man. 

The British Museum owns a superb Colossus in grey granite which has been 
tentatively described as Amenemmés III. This, like the fine fragments in the same 
material from Bubastis (now at Cairo), would seem to represent some other king of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. There is undoubtedly a great resemblance to him in the 


' Hyksos Sphinces. The interesting suggestion has been made that the sphinxes of Amenemmés ITI 
generally known as the Hyksos-Sphinxes do not represent him but are, in fact, masterpieces of the 
Old Kingdom. Even during the Twelfth Dynasty research was made into the past for the form of 
the gods, and sume such “archaizing” aim may have been deliberately adopted for the mythical shape 
of these composite creations in which realism and formality are in such perfect balance, Against 
all ascription to an earlier epoch counts their great resemblance to Amenemmés III, and more 
significant stull is the fact that the facial modelling shows the couscious study of the inner structure 
and renders bone, cartilage ete. This is new in Egyptian Art, for the startling realism of earlier 
masterpieces 1s hased upon outward apperrance only ; even the face surfaces of the Khephren, Mycerinus 
and Ranofer are of one substance throughout: there is, in fact, between works of the old Empire and 
oe ee portraits of the Twelfth Dynasty that difference which exists between the finest or most 
realistic French Gothic statues and any head by Donatello or Verrocchio ; aracter ali 
is different and the sense of plaue unlike, - SEG ee Se eee He aeeDEA 
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construction of the head, but something less noble and less energetic in expression 
and implied character. Is this his son Amenemmés IV or some later prince? A marked 
resemblance to Amenemmés IIT is shown, also, in the older of the two princes in the 
striking group at Cairo known as “Les Deux Statues Jumelles”; these figures have 
been tentatively described as Neferhotep I and Sebkhotep III, who may after all 
have usurped an earlier work representing Amenemmés III and one of his sons, 
We are here in the field of pure conjecture. 
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PROPORTION SQUARES ON TOMB WALLS 
IN THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS 


By ERNEST MACKAY 


Ir was the custom of the ancient Egyptians, from the time of the Old Kingdom, 
to draw the human figure upon squares, in order to assure to it its correct proportions. 
As there are a number of tombs in the Theban Necropolis which are either unfinished 
or still show traces of these squares beneath the paint of their walls, the writer thought 
it desirable to collect the various examples with a view to determining the canon of 
Egyptian figure representation as applied in this part of Egypt during the XVIIIth 
Dynasty and later. 

The first step taken, as a rule, was to plan out the walls with a series of horizontal 
lines, so as to divide it into the registers and larger areas necessary for the various 
scenes. Those portions of the walls where the principal figures and scenes were to be 
painted were then divided into squares. All these preliminary lines were drawn by 
twanging a reddened cord against the plastered or stone wall, with the result that 
they are very irregular in thickness and often resemble series of irregular dots. 

The general mode of procedure in the work of setting out the squares was, first 
of all to draw a large square or rectangle on the wall, theu divide each side evenly by 
red division marks and stretch the cord between the corresponding points of division, 
so as to ensure the squares thus drawn being regular and equal in size. 

Good examples of points of division may be seen in Tombs 92, 154 and 229, and 
in many others. In some tombs it would seem that only the points for the tops of the 
vertical lines were marked, and in these cases a plumb-bob may have heen attached 
tu the reddened cord. Curelessness in marking the pvints of division sometimes led 
to the squares being of slightly different sizes or somewhat lozenge-shaped. A goed 
example of this is to be seen in Tomb 229, where the lower ends of the vertical lines 
are as much as half the side of a syuare removed from their proper positions?, 

Tomb 93 is peculiar, in that the squares have been drawn in black in certain 
parts of the tomb. It is rather difficult to account for the different colour and for the 
fact that the squares are drawn over the paint of the freseoes instead of showing 
through, as is always the case elsewhere*, and it was at first thought that they were 
drawn in modern times to facilitate the work of a copyist. On careful cxamination, 
however, the lines were found to be certainly of ancient date. Thus the interesting 
question is raised as to whether these squares were the work of an old-time artist or 


1 Plate XV, aN iy Ds 


? Tn the second cheanher of this tomb there are alse red squares drawn over the paint of the frescoes 
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his pupil who wished to copy the scenes on which the squares were drawn; for, though 
now much blackened in places, this tomb is one of the finest, if not the finest, in the 
Necropolis for its wealth of careful detail. A series of squares drawn in black is also 
to be seen in Tomb 81', but there is no doubt that these are modern and that they 
were drawn on the wall for copying purposes. 

It has been said that the squares were generally marked out by means of a string 
dipped in ruddle, but in some of the tombs the larger squares were ruled with the 
aid of a straight-edge. Ruled squares are rare in the Theban Necropolis, and up to 
the present the writer has only been able to find six examples?, though it is probable 
that in many more tombs some of the squares were drawn in this way but are now 
concealed beneath the paint of the frescoes. 

In every one of these cases squares were ruled upon only a small portion of the 
walls. The scene upon which this was done is always an important one, showing that the 
artist was not satisfied with the squares produced with the aid of a cord for his master- 
piece in a tomb*. The lines in every case are extremely delicate and were evidently 
ruled with a fine brush, or perhaps a reed pen. 

Below is a list of the tombs in which examples of the use of squares as an 
aid in figure-drawing are still to be seen. Such squares must, of course, have been 
used in many other tombs, but are now obscured or entirely hidden by the colour laid 
over them. The tombs mentioned in the list have either never been finished, or the 
superimposed colouring and background wash of the scenes in question have become 
very transparent or have scaled off. 

The measurements of the squares have been taken in every possible case between 
the vertical lines as likely to be more accurate than the horizontal ones, and from the 
middle of each line, for, as before mentioned, the colouring-matter left by the cord has 
splashed in many places leaving indefinite edges to the lines. In many cases adjacent 
squares differ considerably in size owing to careless manipulation of the string in 
drawing them, and in consequence as many as possible were measured in order to 
obtain the average size. All the tombs in the list belong to the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
No example of a Ramesside tomb in which this system of squaring was employed has 
as yet been found in the Theban necropolis’ That such tombs exist must surely be 
the case, but they are either still unknown or in the case of those now accessible the 
superimposed paint of the scenes entirely covers the guiding syuares upon the walls. 

A noteworthy point in connection with the sizes of the squares measured is the 
extremely wide range and regular sequence of the lengths of their sides, which vary 
from fifteen to a hundred and one millimetres. It will also be noticed that squares of 
the same size have never been. found in more than five tombs, which seems to indicate 
that in most cases no standard of measurement was employed in drawing them. Nor 
can any relationship be discovered between the measurements given and either the 


! The tomb of Anena. 2 Tombs 22, 81, 82, 93, 154 and 193. 

3 Tomb 153 has the smaller scenes drawn on ruled squares. 

+ Plate AVI, No. 5, shows some squared figures which have been copied from the publication, 
Qurneh, by W. M. Flinders Petrie and J. H. Walker. Prof. Petrie ascribes the tomb from which his illus- 
trations are taken to the AI Xth Dynasty, but there is no direct evidence in support of this statement. 
The costumes of the figures might well belong to the later period of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The tomb 
in question is situated just above Toml 154, 
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small cubit of 44838 centimetres, which was the standard commonly used in Theban 
buildings, or the Royal cubit of 52310 centimetres. This fact is surprising, as it would 
naturally be expected that the reverse would be the case. It would appear, therefore, 
that the size of the squares was not pre-arranged, but was decided on by the artist 
who painted the tomb to suit the dimensions of the walls. This supposition is borne 
out by the fact that squares of different sizes were used in different parts of the 
same tomb}. 


Length of Length of 
side of square Tomb side of square Tomb 
15 millimetres 154 48 millimetres 36, 59 
16 3 82, St 50 PA 36, 75, 84, 92, 201 
7 5 81, 92, 200 52 “4 43, 90 
18 - 92, 154 53 sy 22, 54, 82, 112 
22 ‘ 8&2, 112 56 3 75 
23 5s 73, 85 57 ‘a 20, 200 
28 - 52 58 - 94 
30 . 22, 151 60 » 104 
32 Pe 89 62 75, 87, 77, 229 
33 * 153 63 7° 251 
35 . 52 66 » 9+ 
37 *s 38, 73, 104 68 4% 59, 80, 93, 201 
38 $5 59 69 4 74, 85 
BY » 42 ‘ » 95 
40 5 66, 195 T4 Pa 55 
42 ” 52 re) ” 42, 84 
43 22, 42, 92 80 is 55, 85, 155, 201 
46 3 85 88 9 81 
47 ” 89 101 ” 81 


The next point to be considered is the method of correlating these syuares with 
the proportions of the figures in the drawing of which they were intended to serve 
as a guide. Large squares were employed, of course, for the most important scenes 
in the tomb, namely, the representations of the deceased and his wife, and smaller 
ones for the figures of their sons, daughters and other relatives who, being less 
important than the persons for whom the tomb was provided, were after the Egyptian 
custom painted on a smaller scale. Thus there are often to be seen on a tomb wall 
a series of large squares for the figure of the owner of the tomb and usually his wife 
too, and adjoining and on the same register another series of smaller squares for the 
tigures of his relatives and dependants’. 

Taking the side of a square as the unit, it appears to have been a canon of the 
‘paintings of the XVIIIth Dynasty at Thebes that the figure of a man or woman 
standing in the ordinary conventional attitude should be neither more nor less than 
nineteen units high, and fifteen when represented as seated on a chair. This rule is 
always strictly adhered to, and any slight deviation from it is due simply to careless 


' It is possible that the height of a figure or figures was first decided upon and marked on the wall, 
and that this height was then divided into nineteen parts for the squares, 
for the great diversity of the sizes of the squares in the different tombs. 

+See Plite XV, No. 7. 
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or hurried work. The top of the head is always three units above the level! of the 
shoulders, and the proportions of the head are regulated as follows: top of head to 
base of front portion of wig, one unit, from there to base of nose, one unit, and the 
remaining unit from the nose to the base of the throat where it joins the shoulder. 
The body from the base of the throat to the knees extends through ten units, the 
waistline being four below the shoulder level, and a line intersects the knees in every 
example that has been found of a figure drawn on squares®, with the exception of one 
in Tomb 89 in which the short kilt is worn. In this exception, the line is a little 
above the knee, but as the knee-caps are somewhat clumsily drawn, it is difficult to 
decide the exact position in which the artist intended them to be. The distance from 
the knees to the soles of the feet is six units, making the height of the figure nineteen 
units in all. : 

In every example that has been found of a figure drawn with the help of squares 
the soles of the feet just rest on the lowest line, any deviation from this rule being 
very slight and obviously due to want of care on the part of the artist. In most cases 
the second line from the bottom intersects the ankles, leaving one space for the foot, 
and the fifth passes through the middle of the calves of the legs. 

In well-drawn figures, the clothing also was made to conform with the horizontal 
lines of the squares in certain respects. In cases where male figures are wearing the 
short kilt, its lower edge is practically always twelve and a half units below the top 
of the head*, whereas the hem of a long over-garment is drawn two or, more usually, 
three units above the soles of the feet. 

The depth of the opening at the neck of the vest that male figures are often 
represented as wearing is as a rule half a unit, as measured from the line which 
fixes the level of the shoulders. In a few cases the opening is as much as one whole 
unit deep or as little as a quarter, the latter being the case in the picture of a woman 
playing the lute in Tomb 934 Some of the figures drawn on squares are adorned 
with elaborate collars, and it is difficult in these cases to ascertain the depth of the 
opening of the vest; but in two such figures in the Tomb of Nakht’, the opening at 
the neck in the case of the male figure is one third of a unit deep, and in that of 
the female behind him the usual half. In the male figure in Tomb 229° the vest 
opens down to the depth of three-quarters of a unit. 

The method of regulating the breadth of the figures by means of the squares 
is the next point to be dealt with, and here some amount of variation is found. 
As a rule, in the case of single standing figures a vertical line, which, it should be 
noted, is not more strongly marked than the other lines, bisects the form unequally 
lengthways. This line passes in front of the ear, when that organ is shown and not 
covered by a wig, and in most cases runs down through the body to a point on the 
base-line one square behind the toe of the hinder foot’, This vertical line does not 
divide the body exactly in half, although it passes through the middle of the head, 
there being a larger portion of the body in front of it than behind it. In rare in- 
stances, which occur even in good work, the ear is placed on this line or even a little 
in front of it’, showing that the Egyptian artist was not always quite certain as to its 

1 Plate AV, Nos, 1, 2, 3, ete. 2 Plate XV, Nox, 6 and 8; Plate XVI, Nos. 2 and 3. 
3 Plate XY, Nos. 5, 6 and 8. 4 Plate XV, No. 7. > Plate XV, No. 6. 
§ Plate XV, No. 5. * Plate XVI, No. 2; Plate NY, Nos. 4 and 6. 3 Plate XV, No. 5. 
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proper position. Another important line was that immediately in front of the one 
whose position has just been described. In most standing figures it passes through the 
middle of the iris of the eye and terminates below at the tve of the hinder foot. 

The positions of these two lines are as described above in the case of single 
standing figures; but when two figures are drawn upon the same set of squares in 
close proximity to oue another as, for instance, the owner of a tomb and his wife, 
although the figure in front, which seems to have been drawn first, was practically 
always regulated by these two lines, it was often impossible, owing to its position, to 
conform the figure behind to the same rules. In such cases, the artist probably 
measured from the two chief vertical lines to obtain the proper proportions for the 
second figure. In the majority of cases where one figure is shown standing behind 
another, there is a space eyual to six units between the vertical lines through the 
eyes), 

The vertical line two squares behind the line bisecting the head was also of 
considerable importance, for in most cases it regulated the position of the calf of the 
hinder leg and thus assured the proper balance of the figure. In some instances, the 
back of the hinder leg, from a point in the middle of the calf to the level of the 
soles of the feet?, follows this line down through four units. 

The length of the foot from heel to toe is in most cases exactly three units, te. it 
is equal to the height of the head aud neck. The toe of the hinder foot of a figure 
touches the line which passes through the eye, while the heel, the width of three 
squares behind, touches the line which fixes the pusition of the calf of that leg. In 
most examples of standing figures there is a space equal to the width of a square 
and a half between the heel of the foot in front and the toe of the one behind. 
This is, however, subject to a little variation, even in the same tomb, the space 
between the limbs being a little more or a little less according to the whim of the artist; 
but it was a canon of the Egyptian art of figure-drawing in the XVIUIth Dynasty at 
Thebes that the space between the feet should be as stated, one and a half units’, as 
is proved by many examples of carefully drawn figures. 

As for the position of the arms with regard to the squares, we meet with the 
diticulty that there are not sufticient examples showing them in the same pose to 
make it possible to formulate any rules; for the arms are naturally more rarely in the 
same attitude than is the case with the lower limbs. If, however, the arm is drawn 
in front of the figure and sharply bent, its elbow, as a rule, touches a point four 
syuares in front of the central vertical line and seven squares below the top of the 
head+, When the arm is drawn in this position, the width of the elbow joint varies 
considerably, ranging from one or one and a quarter units to one and a half, or even 
slightly more. When both arms are drawn with the same degree of flexion, it appears 
from Plate XV, No. 5, that the position of the elbow in front is fixed by the point 
already mentioned and that the other elbow rests on the line passing through the 
middle of the head. Unfortunately, the example given with the arms in this position 
is the only one that the writer has been able to find with its original squares showing. 
There is, therefore, no means of comparing it with similar squared figures in order to 


1 Plate NV, Nos. 5 and 6. ? Plate XV, No. 6 and Plate XVI, Nos. 2 and 3. 
3 Plate XV, No. 4 and Plate NVI, No. 1. + Plate XV, Nos. 2, 5 and 6; Plate AVI, No. 3. 
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test the reliability of the position, but the relative positions of the arms and body 
agree with those in figures that have been finished and whose guiding squares are 
covered over. 

The open hand, measured from the wrist to the tips of the fingers', is usually two 
units in length, and, although always subject to a little variation, in good work is 
never under two units. When the hand is closed, as in the act of holding some- 
thing, its length is usually a unit or a trifle over. 

It is well nigh impossible to ascertain the rules governing the drawing of standing 
female figures with the aid of squares, owing to the few examples in the Necropolis in 
which the squares are still distinguishable. Another difficulty 1s that women were 
always drawn with one foot slightly in advance of the other, and in the later part of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty a long robe falling to the heels frequently obscures the form of 
the figure. Perhaps the most complete example of a female figure drawn on squares 
is the wife of Nakht, who is shown standing behind her husband?, She is drawn the 
same height as her husband, and as regards the horizontal lines her proportions exactly 
correspond, except that her waist-line is one unit higher than that of her husband. 
The lady standing behind her husband in Plate XV, No. 5, is incomplete, the lower part 
of the figure having been left unfinished. Owing to the obliqueness of the upright lines, 
the position of the body in relation to them is not the same as in the case of the wife 
of Nakht. It should also be noticed that, if the lower portions of the figures of this lady 
and her husband were completed, they would be only eighteen units high instead of 
nineteen. The artist evidently started the heads from the line below the one at which 
he should have done, and in consequence of this mistake would have had to add an 
extra line below what is now the base line, if he had completed these figures. From 
other evidence, into which it is needless to enter here, it was clearly desired to finish 
this tomb as quickly as possible, but it was eventually left entirely uncompleted, 
owing perhaps to the early death of the man for whom it was intended. 

It will be seen on comparison that the position of Nakht’s wife in relation to the 
vertical lines differs somewhat from that of Nakht himself, and that the ditference is 
probably due to convention. It should be noticed that the vertical line, which, in 
the case of male figures, divides the body nearly equally, in the female figure runs 
down well towards the back, owing to the attitude in which women are always re- 
presented in Egyptian tomb paintings, with feet close together and the hinder foot 
projecting slightly, thus making them appear slightly top-heavy as compared with male 
figures, 

It has been suggested that the Egyptian method of squaring may have been 
employed solely as a means of transferring to a wall figures that had already been 
drawn on a smaller scale upon some such material as papyrus. Even if this were 
the case, which seems hardly probable, the fact that the figures always occupy the 
same positions with regard to the squares proves that the latter were prepared by 
the artist as a means of obtaining the proper proportions for his figures, whether they 
were drawn first on a smaller scale or not. Added to this, no example is known to 
the writer of a squared figure or figures drawn upon papyrus, though they are found 
upon small limestone plaques which have been identitied as the work of artists’ pupils. 


Plate XV, No. 5. 2 Plate XV, No. 6. 
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The squares on these plaques are scored in the stone. while the figures upon them are 
drawn with an easily removeable paint. 

In many tombs it is quite certain that the artist had no guiding lines at all to 
assist him in his work, and that he fixed all the proportions entirely by eye. Some 
of the finest work was carried out without the aid of squares, and the outlines of the 
figures are as surely drawn as if squares had been employed. An example of such good 
work is to be seen in the Tomb of Ramése?, where suine of the walls have been squared 
in the usual way, and yet on others, principally the north-western wall, the figures 
have been wonderfully outlined without any mechanical aid whatever’. 

In most of the common scenes which are to be seen in all the tombs, such as 
a long row of offering-bearers, bringing gifts and produce to the deceased or carrying 
articles in a funeral procession, the figures were not drawn upon squares. In many cases 
tive horizontal lines were alone employed to fix the proportions of such figures. The 
space between the two top lines in such examples always marks the position of the head, 
and is, therefore, equal to three units in breadth. The next line below cuts the figures 
through the buttocks, and leaves a space equal to nine squares in width from the top 
of the head, or six units from the second line. Below this is a line which runs through 
the knees, and is thus a distance equal to four squares in width below the line 
immediately above it, and, lastly, there is the base-line upon which the figures stand’, 
In the second chamber of Tomb 92 there is a very good example of horizontal lines 
being thus employed: but in this case only four lines were used, of which the top and 
bottom ones fix the height of the figures, and the two in the middle the levels of the 
head aud the lower part of the body. It will be noticed that the third line from the 
top varies slightly in position in the three registers, but it appears to have been 
intenled to mark the position of the knees*, On measuring the vertical distances 
between these lines, it is found that little or no attention was paid to proportioning 
small figures such as these according to the methods described above. 

In Tomb 108 six lines were used to fix the proportions of a row of small figures, 
The topmost line is well above the heads of the figures, the second line runs through 
the necks, the third is just below the buttocks, the fourth intersects the knees, the 
tifth passes through the ankles of the figures, and the sixth is the base line on which 
they stand. It is, incidentally, worthy of note that in this case the artist, after drawing 
his guiding lines, decided that the space between the two top lines was much too wide; 
he therefore left a gap of about 18 millimetres between the upper line and the tops 
of the heads of the figures. Though the number of horizontal lines which are used 
may vary, there is always a line to fix the height of the head, and also one passing 
through the knees. In two tombs (Nos, $2 and 92) there is also a line intersecting the 
buttocks of the figures, and these lines are of great interest as they evidently give us 
the principal segments into which the Egyptian artist divided the human figure 
horizontally. 


1 Tomb 55. 
2 For rine work drawn without the use of squares, note the dunkeys and men on the north wall of 
. . . ; . 

Tomb 143, and also the preliminary work on the north and One : 

: 1 ary and end walls. All these drawings are in red 
outline. 

ae a: ode : atts a 

5 Tomb 42. inner chamber. + Plate XVIIT, No, 2. 
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This method, however, seems to have been employed only rarely in the Theban 
Necropolis, as the minor figures were usually drawn without guides of any kind, with 
the exception that occasionally lines were used solely to mark the height of the figures 
and the position and height of the head. It is quite conceivable, of course, that a very 
powdery colour was sometimes employed for drawing these guiding lines, and that this 
was brushed off after the outlines of the figures had been painted. It has not, 
however, been possible as yet to detect any trace of this having been done, for the 
lines forming the squares now to be seen were invariably drawn with a fast colour, 
which even bears without disturbance the test of another colour being applied over it, 

In those examples of seated figures where guiding squares are still to be seen, 
the same method of proportioning was employed as for standing tigures, but the height 
is four squares less on account of their attitude, seated figures being in all cases (except 
those sitting on the ground) fifteen instead of nineteen units in height. In nearly 
every one of these cases, the seat of the chair or stool is exactly five units above the 
line on which rest the soles of the feet, and the knees therefore occupied one square 
above the seat in order to make their height above the base-line the required six units. 

Owing to the scarcity of good examples of seated figures where the guiding squares 
still remain, it is difficult to formulate any very exact rules concerning their drawing, 
but there are certain points of agreement in those examples which have been examined, 
suggesting that their proportions were regulated by detinite rules. 

Figures seated in couples are generally very close to one another, the knees of the 
figure behind slightly overlapping (practically always by one unit) the body of the 
figure in front, the object of which was to allow of the figure behind, which is nearly 
always that of the wife of the owner of the tomb, clasping her husband either by the 
shoulders or by the waist. In some cases, however, the woman is sitting just clear of 
the man in front of her, and her arm is then less flexed to allow for the extra unit 
which is then required in its length. A good example is to be seen in Tomb 1542, 
but seated figures that do not overlap slightly are comparatively rare in the Theban 
Necropolis. 

When two persons are seated close to one another, as in Tombs 22 and 1043, the 
vertical line which is one unit behind the line bisecting the eye of the figure in front 
touches, or nearly touches, the knees of the figure behind. The line behind this again 
gives the correct width of the leg just below the knee, and in all the known examples 
of seated figures the bottom of the vertical line passing through the middle of the 
eye is practically three and three-quarter units behind the heel of the hinder foot. 

The two women seated on the ground behind the four figures on chairs in 
Tomb 154‘ are practically eleven units high, that is, four units less than the height 
of the figures seated on chairs, owing to the width of the leg at the calf being 
substituted for the height of the chair. It is worthy of note that in the Theban 
tombs the figures of men and women seated on the ground were very rarely drawn with 
the help of squares, the probable reason being that such a position was regarded as 
reserved for inferiors at banquets and other festivals, and that, in consequence, less care 
was taken in the drawing of such figures than in drawing the more important 


1 Plate XVI, Nos. 4, 6 and 7, * Plate XVI, No. 7, 
2 Plate XVI, Nos. + and 6. + Plate XVI, No. 7. 
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personages’. The writer is, therefore, fortunate in being able to give an illustration of 
the drawing of such figures with the aid of squares. 

The figure of the little daughter seated on the ground between her father’s feet 
in Tomb 222 is little more than five and a half units high, owing of course to the 
large size of the squares upon which she is drawn. 

Scenes in which the owner of the tomb is engaged in hunting or fishing are very 
common in the Necropolis, but in only three tombs are there such scenes with enough 
remaining of the guiding squares for comparisons to be made. In only one of these 
tombs? are these scenes completely finished, in the remaining two‘t they are merely 
sketched im outline and roughly washed in with red. It will be noticed in Plate XVI, 
that the fignres in these scenes are nineteen units high, despite the fact that, standing 
as they are with feet wide apart, their height should be reduced by at least one unit. 
The raising of the body, however, by means of the hinder foot is made to rectify the 
loss and restore the conventional uineteen units, and it should be noted that the pro- 
portions of the body from the knees are exactly the same as in a male figure standing 
in the ordinary position. 

As regards the placing of the feet in such figures, the heel of one foot is exactly 
eight and a half units in front of the toe of the other in one of the figures in Tomb 22. 
The distances between the feet of the men in fishing and hunting scenes in Tomb 92 
are seven and seven and a half units respectively. Other such figures in Tombs 22 
and 104 are, unfortunately, far from complete, owing to the breaking away of the plaster 
upon which they are drawn. They cannot, therefore, be -atisfactorily compared with the 
complete figure in Tomb 22, but this difficulty can be partially overcome by counting 
the number of units between the vertical line which passes through the middle of the 
eye and the heel of the hinder foot. This distance is seven and a half units, as is 
the case in the other figures of men hunting and fishing. 

As, according to the Ancient Egyptian canons of art, the human foot should be 
three units long, a third of the hinder foot of such figures is drawn flat on the ground 
and the other two-thirds raised, so as to bring the heel two units above the ground 
level, as is to be seen in Tombs 22 and 92; but in Tomb 104 the raised heel is rather 
below the unit line, probably owing to the fact that the figure is only roughly sketched 
in and the heel left unshaped. With regard to the position of the arms, there are very 
slight differences between the figures illustrated®. It will be noticed that the elbow of 
the arm holding the throwing-stick rests practically on the line which is three units 
below the top of the head and is six and a half units to the left of the vertical lime 
through the eye. The elbow of the arm holding the captured bird in two of the 
pictures is situated exactly seven units below the top of the head and three from the 
line through the eye. 

There is some variation in the positions of the hands in these illustrations. The 
poiut of the thumb of the raised hand is exactly two units above the head in the case 


' This position was more common in banquet and other such xcenes in the early XVIIIth Dynasty, 
owing to the simplicity of the hfe of that period. During the middle and end of that Dynasty most of the 
guest» are represented as seated on chairs or stools, . 

2 Plate XVII, No. 5. 3 Tomb 22, 


4 Tombs 92 and 104. > Plute XVII, Nos. 1, 3 and 5. 
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of No, 3, and one and a quarter units in Nos. 1 and 5. In all three cases, however, 
the fists are placed in the seventh square behind the line passing through the eye.- 

The elbows of the raised arms of the figures holding harpoons in Tombs 22 and 92? 
are exactly three units below the top of the head and six units from the line through 
the eye. In Tomb 104? the elbow is four units from the top of the head, owing to 
the arm being more sharply flexed; but, despite this difference, the fingers of the 
partially closed hand are the same distance above the head as in the other two 
figures. 

Unfortunately, little can be gathered in this Necropolis as to what were the 
recognised rules for the use of squares as guides to proportion during the XXVIth 
Dynasty, for the majority of the tombs of this period are still covered by heaps of 
débris in that part of the cemetery known as the Asdsif, and are quite inaccessible. 
One fine sculptured tomb has, however, been excavated in the Asdsif, that of Aba?, 
in which squares were drawn on a part of one of the walls with red lines just as in 
the earlier tombs. These lines still remain on the portions of the wall immediately 
surrounding the figures, where they were left untouched by the sculptor, and, though 
they have been redrawn in black in modern times, the original red still shows in most 
places beneath the black. Only the black lines now run across the figures, where the 
original red lines must have been cut away by the sculptor in the course of his work. 

The number of units or squares which go to make up the height of the figure of 
Aba is twenty-two and a third, which is an increase of three and a third over the 
nineteen units universally employed in the XVIIIth Dynasty and earlier times. This 
agrees very closely with the observations made by Mr C. C. Edgar‘, though Mr Edgar 
found that in the best examples of the figures he studied the fraction was almost 
exactly one quarter, whereas in the figure of Aba it is certainly a third. 

The question naturally arises as to the period at which this change in the 
established canon of Egyptian Art took place; and here we are confronted with the 
fact that the system of drawing on squares was apparently not used in the XIXth 
and XXth Dynasties, in this Necropolis at all events, for there is no tomb of that 
period in which squares are to be seen, either on unpainted walls or below the paint 
of the background on finished walls. It seems very probable, however, that the change 
took place at the beginning of the XXVIth Dynasty, as this period saw a renaissance 
in Egyptian Art, during which the styles of sculpture and painting were mainly 
derived from the work of the Old Kingdom. 

In that figure of Aba which was drawn with the aid of squares, the increase of 
three and a third units over the nineteen employed in the XVIIIth Dynasty is 
distributed as follows: the head is three and a third units high’, being an increase of 
a third of a unit over the three units employed in the earlier period. The unit in 
this figure, it should be mentioned, measures from 48 to 50 millimetres. The average 
number of units from the base of the neck to the waist m figures of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, it will be remembered, is four; but in the figure of Aba there are six, an 
increase of two units that makes him long-waisted, as will be seen in the illustration. 

1 Plate XVII, Nos. 2 and 6. _ ® Plate XVII, No. +. 3 Tomb 36. 

4 Cutalogue Générul des Antiquités Kgypticnnes du Musée du Cuire: Sculptors’ Studies and 
‘nfinished Works, p. 3. 

5 Plate XVIII, No. 3. 
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The remaining extra unit is allotted to the legs, which measure seven units from the 
level of the knees to the soles of the feet, instead of the six which were the rule in 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The horizontal measurements also show a change in proportion 
which, however, is not so easily expressed as in the case of the vertical measurements. 
The waist of a male figure of XVITIth Dynasty work averages two and a quarter 
units in breadth, and, as the waist of Aba is two and two-third units, there Is an 
increase of rather less than half an unit. A casual glance at the illustration of the 
tigure of Aba would lead one to think that it shows a decrease rather than an 
increase in the size of the waist, but this effect is entirely due to the extra two units 
in the distance of the waist-line from the base of the neck. 

The average width of the neck of a male figure of the XVIIIth Dynasty, measured 
along the line of the shoulders, is one and a quarter units, but in the figure of 
Aba the width is one and a half units. Again the average breadth of the calf in 
XVIIth Dynasty figures is one and a quarter units, whereas in the case of Aba it is 
one and two-third units, nearly half an unit more, with the result that the calves are, 
and appear to be, much more prominent than those of figures of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 

A striking feature about this XXVIth Dynasty figure is the apparent shortness 
of the lower part of the body, measured from the waist to the knees, but this is 
entirely due to the extra length of the figure above and below these limits. As 
a matter of fact, the length of this portion of the body is the same as in the figures 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

It seems certain that animals were not sketched in with the help of squares, but 
drawn direct upon the walls without guiding lines of any description. This is 
remarkable, for animals, with the possible exception of the horse, are in good tombs 
drawn with considerable skill and fidelity’. The evidence available up to the present, 
therefore, tends to show that the system of squaring was used in the Theban tombs 
only in the case of the principal figures, such as representations of the deceased and 
his wife and near relatives. All other figures were treated as of much less importance, 
and either drawn without any artificial aid or with the help of four or six horizontal 
lines, as has been described. 

It should be clearly understood that the majority of the squares in the illustrations 
of the more complete figures are in the originals no longer in the perfect state in 
which they are here represented. They are often entirely obliterated by the figures 
drawn on them, and merely show faintly through the wash of the surrounding back- 
ground, These traces of the lines on either side of the figures and above and below 
them are often quite distinct enough to justify the use of a straight-edge to link them 
up for the purposes of illustration, In every case, however, where a line could not be 
clearly traced, it has been denoted by a dotted line the position of which was found 
by measurement, 

The general conclusion to be gathered from the study of figures drawn with the 
aid of synares is that great care was taken in the majority of cases to assure to them 


' In Tomb 93 there is a series of squares over some of the animals painted on the walls of the inner 
chamber. [tis evident that these syuares were used only for copyimy purposes and not for preliminary 
work. 
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their proper height with regard to the other proportions of the body. The distance 
between the feet and the proper poise of the body were matters that were carefully 
looked after. Equal care was not, however, taken that the arms in certain attitudes 
should always lie on certain squares; the reason for this was probably hurried or careless 
work, 

Lines were extensively used to guide the artist in drawing the friezes, skirtings, 
and ornamental borders which decorate tomb-chapels in this Necropolis. As in the case 
of the squares, such lines were marked out with a reddened cord. The lines separating 
the vertical rows of hieroglyphs which are placed above the heads of the principal 
figures in a tomb-chapel, and usually give the names and titles of the deceased, were 
in most cases drawn with the aid of a straight-edge, points equidistant from one another 
being marked beforehand at the top of the wall or register. In the case of long 
inscriptions the lines were marked out with a cord; a good example of this may be 
seen on the west wall of the second chamber of Tomb 921. In this and many other 
tombs where the work is very accurate, horizontal lines also were drawn between the 
vertical ones so as to form partitions for the characters and thus ensure that their 
proportions should be correct. It will be seen in the illustration that two horizontal 
lines were even used to guide the drawing of each of the n-signs just above and 
below the figure of the hare. Such horizontal lines for aiding the drawing of hiero- 
glyphs were always ruled by brush or pen with the aid of a straight-edge. 


1 Plate XVIII, No. 4. 
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THE BYZANTINE SERVILE STATE IN EGYPT! 


By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


Titi recently the Byzantine Age has been somewhat cavalierly treated by the 
majority of papyrologists, in the same way as historians (with an illustrivus exception) 
and students of history have tended to neglect that age for the classical periods of 
Greece and Rome. In both cases the preference is comprehensible. Just as the general 
history of the Byzantine Age lacks (and not only, I think, because it has no ancient 
historian of the first rank) the actuality and the perennial fascination which draw us 
irresistibly to the study of the classical period, so the Byzantine papyri show, it must 
be confessed, a falling off in interest as compared with those of Roman and Ptolemaic 
times. The complex organization which distinguishes especially the Roman period, with 
its elaburate system of registers and surveys, its record offices, and its busy municipal 
life, has been followed by a simpler, because more loosely organized, system; and the 
long contracts with their meaningless verbiage seem the very embodiment of an age 
of relaxed tension and flagging vitality. 

Nevertheless the age is, on a nearer acquaintance, an extraordinarily interesting 
one, and nowhere more so than in Egypt. In it we witness one of the most momentous 
changes in history—the transition from the ancient to the modern world; and in Egypt, 
partly because the change was not complicated by the political agony of the Germanic 
invasions, partly owing to the vividness and detail of the evidence afforded us by papyri, 
we can perhaps follow it more profitably than anywhere else. This is what I have 
attempted in the present paper, which aims at illustrating, from the condition of affairs 
in this one province of Egypt, the nature of the process which was, with local variations, 
going on throughout the Empire: that process by which was at length evolved the 
Byzantine Servile State. 

If, however, we are to understand the process, it is necessary to go further back 
than Byzantine times. For the chief factors operative in the economic decay which 
characterizes them existed and were already active in the Roman period; and that period 


1 This article represents the substance of a paper read to a small literary society of North London. 
The fact that it was originally intended for an audience possessing no special knowledge of papyrology 
or the later history of the Roman Empire will explain the inclusion of much matter which will be 
familiar to readers of this Journal but which could hardly be deleted without recasting the whole 
scheme of the paper. 

References to collections of papyrus texts are given according to the s 


ystem usual in papyrological 
works and explained e.g. in Mitrets and Wincgex, Grundzuge und Ch eas 


restomuthie der Papyruskunde. 
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in its turn was the heir of the Ptolemaic period. Thus, to understand the third of 
these periods, we must briefly consider the first and, a little more fully, the second. 

Till quite recently it was taken for granted that in Ptolemaic Egypt land fell into 
two classes, private land and royal land; but recent researches? have placed it beyond 
reasonable doubt that in theory there was no such thing as private ownership of land: 
the sole landowner was the king. The practice was, however, less simple than the 
theory, and recognized a sort of imperfect or semi-ownership. To put it juristically, 
though there was no private ownership there was private possession; or, in the more 
handy German terms, there was no private Eigentum but only private Besitz. This 
Besitz fell into several classes, of which the chief were: first, the “sacred” land, held 
by the temples, though managed by royal officials; second, vineyards and orchards, 
forming a virtual property and paying not rent but taxes; third, certain land held by 
an hereditary leasehold system, which was so far possession that the land could be sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed, but so far leasehold that rent, always liable to be increased by 
the Government, was payable on it, and that on non-payment of the rent the land was 
confiscated ; and fourth, the military land. This military land, divided into allotments 
(xAjpoe), was given to the soldiers of the Ptolemaic army, who thus formed a kind of 
territorial reserve, always ready to be mobilized. Except in the third century B.c., 
when fertile land was at least sometimes given for limited periods®, these allotments 
were taken from land which had gone out of cultivation or which was barren’; and 
the condition of the allotment was the obligation to reclaim and cultivate the land. 
Thus the Ptolemies at one and the same time secured a permanent army and developed 
the agricultural resources of the country. It is possible to trace the gradual conversion 
of the military land from a mere temporary grant, made to the individual settler and 
terminated by his death, to a virtual ownership; but whether, in this or any other case, 
the process was ever completed in the Ptolemaic period is as yet doubtful. 

Thus, with regard to land in private possession, it must be remembered that the 
tenure was only possession; theoretically all this land belonged to the Crown and was 
merely surrendered (év adpécer) on certain conditions to its possessors, and practically 
it was liable to be resumed by the Crown on breach of the conditions, while in the 
case of leasehold land the rents might at any time be increased. 

Land not thus surrendered was called royal land and was leased to tenants (known 
as “royal tenants”), who formed a special class in the community, and were the subject 
‘at once of certain restrictions and certain privileges. They were under the control of 
the royal officials and were not allowed during the period between sowing and harvest 
to leave their homes; but on the other hand they were protected in several ways owing 


1 Especially Rostowzew, Studien zur Gesch. des rémischen Kolonuts. Prof. Grenfell however (who 
has been kind enough to read my proofs and make several suggestions) writes: “I do not feel abso- 
lutely certain about all Rostowzew’s views concerning the absence of private property in land, which 
are after all based on the Tebtunis papyri referring to a nome [the Faytim] where conditions were 
exceptional. év dpéoe: refers, I think, mainly to the annual dpeots trav kapmaey (or éxdopiov, as in a 
new Tebtunis papyrus) after the harvest, when the demands of the king had been satistied.” The 
Fayfim was in many ways in an exceptional position ; it contained an unusual amount of “new” 
land (reclaimed from the lake) and had an extensive Greek colony. 

2 P. Freib. 7. 

3 Legally, that is; not unnaturally, the rule was sometimes (irregularly) broken, eg. the case in 
P. M. Meyer, Griech. Texte aus Agypten, 1 
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to their importance from the fiscal point of view. The land was leased for a (perhaps)? 
unspecified term by a species of auction to the highest bidder, new auctious being held at 
intervals; but in times of great economic depression, such as more than once occurred under 
the feeble rule of the later Ptolemies, the Government, unable to find sufficient applicants, 
resorted to the expedient of compulsory leases: the royal tenants were compelled to 
take up a certain proportion of royal land at a reduced rent. Lastly, it may be added 
that the royal tenants of each village formed a sort of corporation, jointly responsible 
for the cultivation of the royal land and represented by elders (apeoButepot). 

The very elaborate bureaucracy of the Ptolemaic period was composed ot” professional 
officials, who entered the service voluntarily; the liturgical system (of which presently) 
was not resorted to except in a few very exceptional cases. The taxes were numerous 
and the total burden of taxation heavy; but Egypt, owing to its fertility, has always 
been able to support a weight of taxes which in many countries would seem oppressive. 

As regards trade and manufactures Egypt, alike in the Ptolemaic and the Roman 
periods, presented a marked contrast with the rest of the Graeco-Roman world. Ancient 
economy was intimately bound up with slave labour; even in agriculture the huge 
estate or latifundium, cultivated by gangs of slaves, tended to displace the small free- 
holds of an independent peasantry; and in all the manufactures capitalist enterprise 
preferred to employ servile rather than free labour. This may possibly have been the 
case in the Greek city of Alexandria: but certainly in the industrial life of Egypt 
generally slave labour and capitalism played hardly any part. Not only was the land 
cultivated exclusively by the free peasantry, but most of the manufactures we hear of 
were in the hands of small craftsmen, working on their own account or serving masters 
for hire. Even the quarries were exploited in the main by free labour. Some manual 
workers indeed, those employed in the royal monopolies, such as the manufacture of 
oil, were strictly limited in their freedom and were, for example, not allowed to leave 
the nome in which they lived» Many of the crafts had their guilds, which were 
voluntary, private associations, and seem to have had as their primary object religion 
and mutual aid’, 

To sum up, the position of the labouring classes in Ptolemaic Egypt, though it 
left much to be desired from the modern democratic point of view, was on the whole 
not unfavourable. Though the royal tenants were under strict supervision, though the 
workers in some at least of the royal monopolies were in a condition not perhaps far 
removed from serfdom, yet these limitations of liberty were accompanied by certain 
privileges, and there was a great mass of labourers, alike in industry and in agriculture, 
who enjoyed a degree of liberty contrasting strongly with the conditions which obtained 
in Pharaonic times. Moreover, it is probably true to say that there was a real tendency, 
during the Ptolemaic period, towards an increasing enfranchisement of the peasants‘ 
The great defect of Ptolemaic government was its subordination of all other interests 


1 Prof. Grenfell remarks that in the Roman period five years was a not uncommon term for leases 
of state land (see. ey. 2. Ury. X, 1279, 6 and note ad Joes, and the same figure occurs in a new 
Tebtunis papyrus, also of state laud. Hence it is possible that a definite term of tive years was usual 
or common in the Ptolemaic period and that the Roman practice followed the Ptolemaic. 

2 PL Rer. Leors, eol. 44, IL S13. 

* See Retr, Bettrrige sur Rewntucs des Gewerbes im hellewistischen Ayuptes. pp. 177—180. 

See RostowzZew, Avlonut, p. 93. 
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to the fiscal interest. Like most ancient and not a few modern monarchies, it regarded 
the individual as existing for the state, not the state for the individual. This is of 
course no necessary result of absolutism; it is quite possible for a despot to feel, as 
Marcus Aurelius felt, that he is but the trustee of his people; but most despots tend 
to think, even though they may not say, that “l'état c’est moi,” and certainly that was 
the view of the Ptolemies. With enlightened and able rulers, like the earlier kings of 
the line, self-interest showed the unwisdom of exhausting the people by excessive 
burdens; but it was still nothing but self-interest, and under the feeble rulers and 
amid the constant dynastic wars of later times there is no doubt that the economic 
condition of Egypt was serious. 

When in B.c, 830 Egypt became a part of the Roman Empire the existing institutions 
were in the main taken over; but naturally considerable changes were made, some of 
which do not here concern us. Two must, however, be mentioned. In the first place 
Roman rule saw the completion of the process by which a real private property in land 
came into existence—in the sense, that is, in which Roman law recognized private 
property in the provinces. A good deal of military land was confiscated by Augustus, 
but much remained in the hands of its owners; and since Rome had no use for the 
territorial army of the Ptolemies, at least in its existing form’, the obligation to serve 
was dropped, and the land became full private property. The total of landed property 
was further increased by constant sales of the less fertile crown land or of confiscated 
military or other private land, with an obligation to cultivate it; and thus was created 
a large class of landowners, mostly with comparatively small holdings. 

On the other hand the crown land, now divided into several categories, was 
cultivated on much the same lines as formerly, by tenants holding a lease of specified or 
unspecified? duration; and the whole body of tenants in each village were responsible 
for the payment of each other’s dues’, 

A still more momentous change than the creation of private property in land was 
the introduction of the liturgical system, the nature of which it is perhaps advisable 
to explain. The nearest analogy to it among us is our jury system, by which all 
persons possessing the statutory qualifications and not exempt may be required to 
serve on a jury, without the option of refusal. If we imagine our tax- and rate- 
collectors, our sanitary inspectors, our registrars and superintendents of police chosen 
on the same principle from among the qualified classes, holding office for a fixed term 
(usually a year), and at the end of it returning to their ordinary occupations, we shall 
have a good idea of the ancient liturgy. But the burden of the liturgies did not 
consist merely in the withdrawal of the liturgist from his regular calling; they involved 
him in considerable expense, and he was himself responsible for any loss or deficit 
which might occur in his department during lis term of office, his whole property being 
liable to distraint in case of default. I shall have presently to describe more in detail 
the disastrous effects of this system on the economic condition of Egypt: but attention 
may here be called to the probable connexion between the extension of private property 


1 Apparently A. Srern in Untersuchungen cur Gesch. und Verw. sbegyptens unter rim. Herrschart 
(a book I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing’ thinks that Augustus took over whole detach- 
ments of the Ptolemaic army; sce the remarks of Scutbarr (who rejects Stein’s view) in his review, 
Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1916, 6, p. 362. 

2 See above, p. 88, note 4. 5 Rostowzew, Aolonut, p. 157, ete. 
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in land and the introduction of the liturgical system. That system depended upon the 
existence of a large propertied class, for it was useless to impose liturgies upon persons 
who had no property to answer for them; and since land is the most secure and least 
easily concealed form of property it was upon its possession that the qualification 
was based. 

The Roman government of Egypt, perhaps the most highly organized which has 
ever existed until modern times, was undoubtedly more efficient than that of the later 
Ptolemies; and considerable tracts of land which had fallen waste in the troubles of 
the first century B.c. seem to have been brought again under cultivation. Nevertheless 
Roman rule cannot be regarded as a gain to Egypt. The Romans inherited to the 
full the Ptolemaic political conception which subordinated the individual to the state; 
and in their case it was donbly disastrous. For to the Ptolemies, though their dominions 
extended beyond Egypt itself, Egypt was the principal possession and the mainstay of 
their power; and mere self-interest forbade them to exploit it too recklessly. But to 
the Romans it was but one province among many, and that too a province won by 
force of arms, containing few Roman citizens, and proverbial for its fertility. It was 
therefore a chief source of Rome’s wheat supply; and every year the grain fleet 
conveyed vast quantities of wheat from Alexandria for distribution among the city 
proletariat. This exportation of wheat, which was not bought at market prices but 
paid as rent by royal tenants or as taxes by landowners, was all dead loss to Egypt, 
and it was not counterbalanced by any reduction of the other taxes, which indeed 
tended to become more burdensome. With such a vast extent of crown land the 
Roman Government had an opportunity, such as makes the modern collectivist’s mouth 
water, for a really enlightened and progressive agrarian policy ; but it was an opportunity 
unused. No rack-renting landlord, no sweating employer, could show a more short- 
sighted indifference to the welfare of the people he exploits than did, in general, the 
Roman Government of Egypt. Now and again a governor like Tib. Julius Alexander 
or an Emperor like Hadrian gave evidence of a more enlightened conception; but for 
the most part the Government acted in the spirit of a mere exploiter. As Rostowzew 
remarks', “A state which is an end in itself, which pursues its own interests to the 
exclusion of all others, a state to which the population is but a means to an end, 
cannot get on without compulsion”; and it is therefore not wonderful that compulsion 
rather than improvement of conditions was the Government’s panacea for all evils and 
its primary resource in évery economic crisis. Thus the state of the country grew ever 
worse: Rome became, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, a vampire sucking the life- 
blood of Egypt: and the evolution of the Byzantine servile state was, sooner or later, 
inevitable, 

But the development cannot be rightly followed if we confine our attention entirely 
to Egypt. Egypt was uow a part of the Roman Empire, and it shared its decline, 

which is as much as to say the decline of ancient civilization in general, It is, 
pee unnecessary here to account completely for that decline, which has been 
attributed by various writers to almust every conceivable cause. It is certain that no 
one factor can be made responsible; many interacted, each at once cause and effect, 
and Professur Reid is probably right when he declares?: “The two greatest problems 


t Aelunat, p. 182. * Cambridge Mediaecal History, 1. p. 54. 
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in history, how to account for the rise of Rome and how to account for her fall, never 
have been, perhaps never will be, thoroughly solved.” One of the principal causes was 
undoubtedly the factor of depopulation, a phenomenon by no means new but already 
operative in Greece in the fourth, and sensible in Italy in the second, century B.c.; 
but depopulation was itself the product of various causes by no means easy to disentangle 
and to relate. Another powerful factor, connected doubtless with the former both as cause 
and as effect, was that curious spiritual decadence, that failure of vitality, which seems 
towards the end of the first century B.c. to have settled upon the ancient world; but 
this is even more difficult to account for than the decrease of the population. The long 
series of civil wars and proscriptions attending the establishment of the Empire, which 
exercised a sort of inverted natural selection by destroying many of the boldest and 
most original men'; the increasing proportion, in the whole body of citizens, of men 
sprung from a servile stock, largely Asiatics of a uot very exalted type; the exhaustion 
consequent on the very intense life characteristic of the city state; the enervating 
effects of luxury; the growth of cities and corresponding decay of agriculture—all these 
and other factors were operative, and it is not easy to decide in what proportion. 
Certain it is that a profound discouragement, an absence of originality, an “appalling 
indolence of spirit?” characterize the period. There are no Utopias in its literature; 
only a looking backwards to the past, a sense of being a generation, in St Paul’s words, 
“upon whom the ends of the world are come.” It is the most extraordinary spectacle 
in history, this mortal sickness of a whole world; and the noblest minds felt it as 
much as the baser sort. ‘Endure and refrain”—davéyou xai améyou—was the precept 
of one of its choicest minds; and its wisdom was summed up by one of the last of 
its poets: 
TloAA@ Aare’s, dvOpwrre, xawal Sé TiOn peta pixpov' 
otya, kal peréta Cady &ts Tov Odvarov. 


But we must return to Egypt. It is likely enough that during the first century 
of Roman rule Egypt was fairly prosperous; but owing to the comparative paucity of 
evidence for that century it is impossible to be quite certain, and it is, for example, 
unknown at what precise date the liturgical system was introduced. A recently published 
papyrus® shows it established in the year 91, and it is possible that it was introduced 
fairly early in the Roman period for certain offices and gradually extended to others. 
It is clear that by the second century the agrarian condition of Egypt was already far 
from satisfactory. It was not infrequently impossible for the Government to find 
purchasers for land which, owing to its poor quality, had been offered for sale; and 
we hear of a whole class of land known as “unsold land*”) As we might have expected, 
the remedy seized upon by the Government was compulsion, which was exercised in 
two ways. One was the so-called ésipepiouos, by which land in the area of one village 
was assigned to the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, who were compelled to 


1 See Seeck’s Gesch. des Untergangs der antiken Welt, the chapter entitled ‘“ Die Ausrottunyg der 
Besten.” But Seeck probably exaggerates the importance of this factor. 

2 SEEcK, Gesch. ed. 2, p. 269, 

3 P, Flor. ut, 312. 

4 G@mpara; see (MitTers and) Witckey, Pupyruskunde, Hist. Teil, Grundzuge, p. 269; Rosrowzew, 
Kolonat, p. 149 ff. 
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cultivate it, the land being apparently! divided by lot among the persons forming the 
corporation of tenants. In order that the cultivation might be carried out, tenants 
were sometimes transferred from one village to another and sent home again at the 
end of the agricultural sear, When such measures were resorted to, it is clear that 
the peasantry were sinking to the condition of semi-serfdom from which the Ptolemies 
had almost freed them. 

Another method was to assign parcels of royal land for cultivation to neighbouring 
holders of private land. The liability attached to the land, not to its holders; and it 
is common in leases of the Roman period to find a clause specifying that the land is 
free “from the cultivation of roval and domain land and every category [of obligation],” 
which implies that where this clause does not occur the liability existed. Women 
however, at all events if they had no children, were exempt from the liability whatever 
land they held. 

It appears then that the agricultural population of Egypt was always at the 
mercy of the Government. The tenant of public land might find himself saddled with 
other parcels of public land, the private landowuer might be forced to cultivate public 
land as well as his own; and when it is remembered that the land thus assigned was 
just the less fertile land, for which it was hard to find voluntary tenants, that failure 
to pay the rent entailed confiscation of goods or imprisonment, and that if any peasant, 
unable to meet his liabilities, fled from his native village, as often happened, the 
responsibility for his dues was charged on those who remained, the cruel position of 
the peasantry can be estimated. 

From the first the liturgies were felt to be burdensome?; and the principle of 
compulsion began in the second century to be applied to yet other offices, like the 
municipal magistracies of gymnasiarch, cosmetes, etc. Technically, there was a distinction 
between these and the liturgies, expressed in Roman law by the words honores and 
munera, The latter were compulsory liturgies, the former, as the word implies, free 
and honourable offices, which in happier times were much coveted and often the subject 
of strenuous rivalry. But partly the extravagant ostentation of wealthy men, setting 
an example to which the less fortunate could not attain, and still more the general 
economic decay of the whole Empire made it ever more difficult to find citizens willing 
to undertake these offices; and in the second half of the second century compulsion 
began to be resorted to*. In Egypt as early as about the year 115 we find the prefect 
Rutilius Lupus‘ ordering a reduction in the expenses of the gymnasiarchy, “in order 
that the persons appointed may the more willingly undertake the expense”; and it 
was one of Hadrian’s cuucessions to the people of Antinoopolis that they should be 
exempt from “offices and liturgies’” outside their own city. In the reign of Antoninus 
Pius we find the people of Oxyrhynchus® recognizing it as a special merit in a 
gyimnasiarch that he offered himself for the office voluntarily. These small pieces of 
evidence show us what the tendency was; and by the third century the principle of 


‘ 


TWILCKEN, Grundiage, p. 293. 
- The earliest extant ¢ referring to liturzies, P. . 31: 
xti t ducument referring to liturgies, P. Flor, 111, 312, relates to a person released 
from a liturgy “owing to age aud financial inability ‘do@évea .” 
3 See VinouRADOFF. Cambridge Mediaeval History, 1. p. 553 f. 
1 Po Nah. Uf, 7O= WILCKEN, Chrest, 149, 
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compulsion was fully established, though nominally the distinction between munera and 
honores was always maintained. 

The liturgies (if we may use this word to designate both liturgies proper and 
civic magistracies) were for the middle classes what the agrarian policy of the Government 
was for the peasantry, a crushing burden which progressively impoverished them. Two 
striking documents may be referred to by way of illustration. In one?, dated in 
A.D. 202, a wealthy landowner establishes a trust for the support of liturgists in certain 
villages which have been almost ruined by the annual liturgies. In another?, dated 
in 250, a citizen of Hermopolis, whose son has been unjustly nominated as cosmetes, 
agrees to give up two-thirds? of his property to the magistrate who made the nomination, 
on condition that the latter will himself undertake the office+ 

Such burdens could be escaped in only one way—by flight; and we constantly 
hear of peasants fleeing from their holdings and liturgists from their homes, to become, 
doubtless, in many cases, brigands. Their liabilities were charged upon those who 
remained; but even so the loss to the public revenue could not be quite made up, 
and lands began to fall waste for want of cultivators. So early as A.D. 154 the prefect 
Sempronius Liberalis is found® offering an amnesty to fugitives who return home; and 
among other causes for flight he refers expressly to the burden of the liturgies. 

Early in the third century two political measures of the greatest moment were 
taken. Hitherto, though the nome-capitals bore the title of aédes or city, 1t was, to 
Greek conceptions, but a courtesy title; for to the Greek mind there could not be a 
mods without self-government, which the nome-capitals did not possess. But in 202 
Septimius Severus granted them a senate; and a century later drastic changes in the 
nome organization® and the consequent placing of the financial and general admini- 
stration in the hands of the senate’ completed the municipal evolution. In 212 the 
Constitutio Antonina of Caracalla conferred the Roman citizenship on all the inhabitants 
of the Empire except the dediticii or poll-tax paying classes*, which in Egypt meant 
that all of Greek descent, the hellenized inhabitants of the nome-capitals, and the 
holders of military land, who were in theory Greeks though actually they might be 
Egyptians, became Roman citizens. 

Doubtless both these measures were represented as grants of privileges, but it is 
now clear that neither in effect nor in intention were they really a gain to Egypt. 
The municipal organization rendered the senators liable for the financial administration, 
with (as usual) mutual responsibility of all the individual senators, and thus helped to 


1 P, Oxy. WW, 705=WILcKEN, Chrest. 407. 2 CPR. 20=WIiLckKEN, Chrest. 402. 

3 See however the recently published P. Oxy. x11, 1405, where the whole property, not two-thirds 
only, seems (but this is uot beyond doubt) to be ceded. A» the editors point out, this throws some 
doubt on Wilcken’s explanation of the phrase dvti rot veropuopévou tpirov in CPR. 20. 

4 Cf, too the desperate struggles of the cosmetes elect in P. Ry/uads 11, 77 to escape the office. 

5 BGU. u, 872=WItcKEN, Chrest. 19. 

6 The nome was divided into pugi, each under a praepositus. 

7 Prof. Grenfell doubts whether the senate had more power in the fourth than in the third century. 
As he points out, our knowledge concerning the financial administration in the fourth century is still 
very imperfect. The view given in the text is that of Wilcken. 

3 The edict is in P. Giss. 1, 40=MuIrtEts, Chrest. 377 :—6idope roils clevaralow Etvors trois kara Tr] 
olkoupévny m[oAur]etav “Papaiwr, [p]évovros [wavrds yévous wodirevp]atwv, xwp[is] Tov [Sed]ecrixioy. The 
words and letters between brackets are supplied by the editor, P. Meyer. 
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destroy the already impaired prosperity of the urban middle classes; and the Constitutio 
Antonina rendered the new citizens liable to the tax on inheritances, payable only by 
Romans, while, by excepting the deditici/, it left the revenue from the poll-tax 
unimpaired. 

The third century was a miserable period for the Empire. Emperor rose after 
Emperor; sometimes three pretenders at once disputed the throne, and none could 
maintain himself long. Famine and pestilence and barbarian incursions thinned the 
population; and the currency was depreciated till the silver denarius became in the 
end a copper cvin worth less than 3 per cent. of its nominal value. At last Diocletian 
(284—805) succeeded in establishing a comparatively stable government again; and 
with his sweeping reforms begins the Byzantine Age. 

Diocletian, though never too scrupulous in the means he chose to realize his ends, 
was undoubtedly a well-intentioned man, anxious to promote the good of the Empire; 
and if his policy proved thoroughly disastrous, this is perhaps to be attributed less to 
his fault than to the hopeless difficulty of his task. I can indicate only the more 
important of his innovations. In the first place, he broke finally with the long unreal 
compromise between absolute and constitutional government which Augustus had 
established. The provinces, all brought directly under Imperial control, were re-organized, 
the civil being separated from the military authority, and several provinces were grouped 
together to form a “diocese.” Egypt was divided into three provinces, each with its 
own civil governor, but all three belonging to the diocese of the Orient and under the 
ultimate authority of the prefect of the praetorium of the Orient; and the military 
forces of Egypt were commanded by a Dux or Duke. The Imperial authority became 
absolute in theory as well as in fact, and the Emperor was hedged about with a more 
extravagant sanctity than ever. 

Diocletian’s intentions in these innovations were to secure a more efficient admini- 
stration, to prevent corruption, and to render the Imperial authority more stable; but 
he failed in all. The separation of civil and military authority did not produce the 
desired effect, and as a matter of fact a return was made in later times! to the older 
practice. The new and smaller provinces were no more easy to control than the old, 
and they were more than once subdivided, and their governors raised to higher rank, 
Kgypt becoming eventually a separate diocese, but still without securing purity of 
administration. Further to prevent corruption, special officials were appointed to check 
the ordinary officials; but no sooner was such a class created than corruption began 
to appear in it also, and it must be checked in its turn by fresh officials. This army 
of paid officials, all bent on adding to their official salaries by unofficial perquisites, 
laid a yet heavier burden on the subject population and sank it ever deeper in the 
mire of economic decay. 

But even more fraught with disaster was Diocletian’s taxation system. This 
system rested on the principle of collective assessment*, which indeed already existed 
in various parts uf the Empire, including Egypt, but was now carried out systematically, 
The Emperor each year in the so-called sacra delegatio or “sacred delegation®” fixed 

1 Under Justinian. 
sehet ao hee a pata re Die Schutzungsordnung Diocletiins, in Zeitsehr. f. Sozial- und Wirth. 

* The earlier terma was tvdieteo, 
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the total tax amounts for the Empire. The praetorian prefects sent delegations to the 
single provinces, announcing the amount required from each: the provincial governors 
divided the total sum among the various cities with their dependent rural areas; and 
the repartition among the individual tax-payers was carried out by the local officials. 
Each local unit was collectively responsible for its quota; and so long as that quota 
was obtained it did not primarily concern the central government how the shares of 
the individuals were determined. The assessment rested on certain units, which for 
landed property were called duga! and for living beings—men and ahimals—cupita or 
“heads,” the two species of assessment being hence called respectively tugatio and 
capitatio. The amount of the units varied in various provinces: in the Syrian ‘ugatio, 
for example, the cugum of arable land was 20 cugera of the best land, 40 tugéra of 
the second, and 60 of the third, class; for olive-yards 225 olive trees on the plain or 
450 on hilly ground. The human caput was 1 man or 2 women. Each local division 
was assessed for a stated number of cuga and capita and had its tax-quota fixed 
accordingly. : 

It should be added that the capitatio was introduced only into certain provinces ; 
and according to Seeck?, who rests his view on a passage in the Theodusian Code, it 
was never adopted in Eyypt, though he leaves it an open question whether an equivalent 
impost took its place. Wilcken’, however, has pointed vut that the passage from the 
Code does not necessarily prove Seeck’s point; and there is evidence in papyri+, mostly 
unknown to Seeck, which to my mind makes it alinost certain that either the cupitutio 
itself or a modification of it did exist in Egypt. The strongest evidence is given by 
some papyri in the recently published Vol. v of the London Catalogue; thus, in one 
document there contained a person gives warranty for another “that he will remain in 
his village and answer for the public taxes of his caput at each repartition®.” 

The advantage of this system was the obvious one of simplicity; the assessment 
was not costly to make and did not, in the general venality of the vificial classes, 
offer so many opportunities for injustice as a mure elaborate one. Its defects are 
equally palpable. The land classes were of the roughest kind, distinguishing land 
according to its degree of hilliness but nut according to its fertility within each class ; 
and woodlands were left unassessed. The result was what might have been expected. 
Since the iugum was 225 olive-trees, two cuga were 450; consequently 449, falling 
short of 450, counted as one zugum only and paid no more tax than 225% Moreover 
the trunks were merely counted, irrespective of their fertility. Hence, if a man 
possessed 460 olive-trees, it paid him to cut down 11 of the least productive and so 


1 Various terms were used in various dioceses. Jugum was that used in the diocese of the Orient, 
Schatzungsordnung, p. 285. 
Grundziuge, p. 221, 

4 Wessevy, Stud. Pal. wu. Pap. Gr. Papyrusurkunden klein, Formuts, 369, 3; P. Ory. x, 1331; P. 
Lond. iv, passim (see index, 8.v. xead( )). 
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6 So at least Seeck states, presumably in accordance with the legal authority (ey. the Syro-Roman 
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reduce his assessment to one zcugum. The temptation to act in a corresponding way 
was of course equally strong in the case of arable land. That the danger was real is 
shown by a constitution of Theodosius the Great, imposing the penalty of death and 
confiscation of property fur such offences. But laws of that kind are bound to become 
a dead letter: and uot all the terrors of Imperial constitutions could prevent the steady 
drop in the area of cultivated land, which naturally intensified economic difficulties, 
increased the burden of taxation, and led to a growing depopulation. All through the 
Byzantine period whole districts were falling waste; and in Africa, for example, the 
sands of the Sahara now blow over many a tract which at the beginning of our era 
was oceupied by populous cities or fertile fields). The Theadelphia Papyri, edited by 
Professor Jouguet, are particularly valuable in this connexion, since they make us 
acquainted with the fortunes of a village in the Faytm—Theadelphia, in the second 
century a very populous place but to-day a tract of desert sand—just at the moment, 
in the early part of the fourth century, when it was on the point of disappearing 
from the list of Faytm villages’. But the process was of course not confined to the 
fourth century; it went on all through the Byzantine age, and we hear, for example, 
in a sixth century papyrus concerning the division of an inheritance between two 
brothers?, that on a dispute arising over the property they at first proposed to abandon 
the Jand and leave it uncultivated. The matter was eventually settled by arbitration ; 
but that the idea of siinply abandoning the land should ever have occurred to the 
disputants and should be mentioned in so natural a way shows how familiar the deser- 
tion of land must have been. And as a matter of fact there are numerous references, 
alike in papyii and im literary sources, to the flight of peasants from their holdings and 
to lands going out of cultivation. 

Moreover, the tax-system, in spite of its simplicity, gave plentiful opportunities for 
corruption. Excellent intentions in the Emperor were uo substitute for incorruptibility 
in the local officials; aud the latter could generally be induced to cut down the 
assessment of the rich and powerful, while the poor, unable to win their favour, were 
burdened out of proportion. For the collective system meant of course that one tax- 
payer could be favoured only at the expense of the rest; and if the censitur supped 
with Dives, Lazarus had to pay the cost. 

Diceletian’s reign is notable in Egyptian history fora further reason. In it occurred 
the last persecution of Christianity which the country was to see till the days of the 
Arab domination, Many weaker brethren donbtless fell away; but the persecution valy 
intensified the zeal of the faithful, while, by dispersing them in flight from the cities 
to the remoter country districts, it spread Christianity through the whole of Egypt. 
Before Diocletian the evidences of Christianity are scanty in extant papyri; but it was 
not lung after Diocletian before Egypt was predominantly a Christian country. The 
final triumph of Constantine in a.p. 323 put an end to all fear of further persecution 
aud led to the adoption of the uew creed as the state religion. 

Though the view of more than one eminent historian, that Christianity was, in 
Sec especially Po Thea. 16,17, and 20, Frora 16 it would appear that at th 


; ae ; ne date of that papyrus 
only three persons ov. prestuuably, three honseholds remained. 
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part at least, responsible for the decay of the Empire, may, in the present writer's 
opinion, be réjected as quite erroneous, it must be admitted that the effect of the new 
faith on ancient society was disappointing. Not only did it bring no cure for the evils 
which were undermining the Imperial fabric, but the Christians whom we meet in 
papyri, even priests and monks, are sometimes by no means a credit to their church}. 
The malady of the ancient world was however beyond remedy, and it could hardly be 
expected that the Christian church, in the hour of its triumph, should not suffer in 
many ways by its connexion with a decaying state: 
“Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
che da te prese il primo ricco patre!” 


But Christianity did work for good in many ways. Now first do we hear in 
papyri of hospitals for the sick; and the church was the champion of the oppressed. 
It exerted itself to secure the enfranchisement of slaves, it inculcated the giving of 
alms, it protected, by its right of asylum, fugitives from the often unjust “justice” of 
the age. The reputation for justice enjoyed by its clergy cansed them to be frequently 
invoked as arbitrators in disputes. On the other hand, Christianity killed the gymnasia 
and the cult of bodily fitness for which Hellenism had stood; it was reserved for a 
Christian monk to discover that filthiness is next to godliness, and the morbid psychology 
of monasticism shattered that harmony of soul which was the highest glory of Hellenism. 
Much of the popular Christianity was of course crude enough?. The old consultation 
of oracles, the old magic, were transferred bodily to a Christian setting. “O God, the 
All-Ruler, the Holy, the True, the Merciful, Creator, the Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, reveal to me the truth as it is with thee: dost thon wish me to depart 
to Chiout? Shall I find thee aiding me and gracious? So be it; Amen”—such is 
the question found in one papyrus of this kind*® And for a specimen of unedifying 
Christian magic we may take the following: “God the Holy, Gabriel, Michael, grant 
me satisfaction, O Lord God, smite Philadelphe and her children. Lord, Lord, Lord, 
God, God, God, smite with her....0 Jesus Christ, have mercy on me and hear me, 
O Lord*” 

It remains to trace the process by which from the state of things existing when 
Diocletian introduced his reforms and under the influence of those measures a real 
servile state was evolved. I have already indicated how Diocletian’s financial system 
tended to the contraction of the cultivated area, This of course did not always cause 
any reduction in the tax-quota; and consequently, with less land under cultivation, it 
became more difficult to pay the taxes. The remedy was flight; and this left the 
remaining inhabitants still less able to satisfy the tax-collector and still less equal to 


1 That monks and nuns were not always much enamoured of “holy poverty” is shown, for example, 
by P. Lond. v, 1729, 1731. P. Lond. ined. 2017 concerus a dispute over property iu which oue of the 
parties (who does not show to great advantage) was a deacon, 

2 How crude even an author of some note could be in his moral and religious ideas is well illustrated 
by some stories in the Life of John the Almoner by Leoutius ed. Gelzer, 1893); see especially 
capp. 44a and 33, 

3 P, Oxy, VI, 925=WILCKEN, Chrest. 132. 

+ DoLGER, IXOYS, p. 317. 
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the task of cultivating the land of the village. Moreover, the compulsory assignment 
of public land had now become normal. More and more of this land was thrown on 
to the shoulders of the landowners; and after the fourth century we hear no more of 
either royal land or royal tenants. It seems as if the Government, too embarrassed or 
too indifferent to arrange the leasing of the royal land on satisfactory terms, had 
simply transterred it, or the greater part of it, to private owners, both by ecmpnlsory 
hereditary leases and by attachine to private land the liability to cultivate a parcel of 
roval land; aud in the latter case the connexion became permanent, and the public 
ownership of the land fell into abeyance?. 

The first result of this policy was to create a large class of landowners; but these 
were heavily burdened by the obligation to cultivate lands often unremunerative, and 
were crushed by heavy taxation. They were too, as legally royal tenants, tied to the 
soil, forbidden to leave their native place; and since any diminution in the number of 
inhabitants entailed financial diftiiculties, emigration even of the younger generation 
had to be checked. The peasant’s son must be himself a peasant; only by defying 
the law could he, in most cases, escape his preordained lot. What then was the 
harassed tax-payer to dou? There was one way of escape. The rich and powerful had 
means of securing an arrangement with the taxation officials. They formed indeed the 
classes from whom the otficials were drawn; and safe in their remoteness from the 
capital they were more powerful than the Imperial edicts’ A peasant, therefore, 
fleeing from his native village, might appeal to one of these great landowners for 
protection: might become his man, his colonus, as the Latin term was, cultivating land 
assigned hin by his patron and protected by the latter from the attentions of the tax- 
collector, A small landowner, again, crushed by excessive taxation and burdened with 
his share of barren land, might, by a bogus gift, sale or lease*, surrender his land to 
a patron, whose colunus he became in return for a promise of protection. In the one 
case a free tenant, in the other a free landowner, had become a colonus adscripticius, 
a serf; for it was but a step to transfer to the client of a private patron that veto on 
removal from his holding which already obtained in relation to the state, and the 
culuuns of a great landowner sven became even more unfree than the old royal tenant. 
He lost the right to implead his patron in civil actions; and when the patron sold his 


T Tt, however, possible that public land did not entirely die out. In P. Lond. V, 1765, 9, yq 
Syfunoia is a possible reading, But it is not certain and would be a unique example. 

* This at least seems a reasonable ‘though only conjectural; explanation of the disappearance of royal 
land. The whole question badly needs further investiyation. But owing to the curious scarcity of 
fifth-contury papyri our knowledge of that ‘very important) period is extremely scanty; and it may 
be donbted whether several of the chief problems affecting the administrative and economic history Be 
Byzantine Egypt can ever be solyed until more fifth-century documents, particularly documents of an 
offaial character, have been discovered and edited. 

SCE PL Ca, Masp. 1 67024 recto, 15f.: adda ray éxedvou meptopopny méoy Tov 7merépov ivxtoat 
keNecoeor, The speaker is Justunan. in his saerae Utteraue on the case of Dioscorus 7. the pagarch 
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I have sneyented in the intreduction to £2, Lend. v, 1796 that that puzzling document may be an actual 
Instance of such a Actitions trabsaction mteuded to create a state of patronage; bur, tempting as the 
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land the colon were transferred with it to the new owner’. The Government indeed 
did not welcome the extension of patronage, and naturally, for its main motive was the 
evasion of taxes. Constitution after constitution was issued against it, each imposing 
heavier penalties than the last, alike on patron and client; but all proved futile, and 
in A.D. 415 the Government capitulated. A constitution of that year accepted patronage 
as an accomplished fact, recognized the subjection of the clients and the possession by 
the patrons, and transferred to the latter the responsibility for the payment of the 
taxes. The patrons thus acquired the right of autopragiu, the right, that is, of paying 
their taxes themselves direct to the provincial treasury; they collected the taxes of 
their clients, and clients and patrons were exempt from the attentions of the local tax- 
officials. This effected a sweeping change in the position of the municipalities; for 
great tracts of the rural territory of the cities—whole villages had passed into a state 
of dependence on patrons—were excepted from the financial authority of the senates ; 
and since in general the domains of the great landowners managed to secure some 
lightening of the burden of taxation, the share of the non-excepted areas became 
heavier. The result was a further weakening of the senatorial classes; and it may 
have been for this reason that a new magistrate, the pagarch, was created, to whom 
was given the financial control of the non-excepted rural areas, while the authority of 
the senate was confined to the city itself. 

Thus, while part of the rural population was reduced to serfdom, the remainder 
found their financial position still more precarious than of old, and the constitution of 
415 did not arrest the further extension of patronage. Some villages of free proprietors 
managed to secure for themselves the right of uutopragia. One such was the village 
of Aphrodito in Upper Egypt, of which we know a great deal from a large collection 
of sixth century papyri found on the site in recent years and now chiefly divided 
between Cairo, Florence, and the British Museum. The right had been given it by 
the Emperor Leo? (1.D. 457—474), for what reason we are not told, but I am inclined 
to suggest, as a mere coujecture, that the intention may have been to secure, in villages 
enjoying the right, a check on the dangerous power of the great landowners. This 
suggestion is tu some extent supported by the fact that at a later date we tind the 
Empress Theodora accepting the position of patron to the village*, the villagers thus 
becoming the colont of the Imperial House: for since we know that at that time the 
relations between Aphrodito and the pagarch of Antaevpolis were very strained, the 
action of the Empress can hardly be explained as other than an attempt to protect 
the free villagers (parvi possessores) against the threatening power of the payvarchs, 
drawn from the class of great landowners. And certainly the papyri from Aphrodito do 
give us the impression of a rather higher level of prosperity than the average. But 
even so its lot was far from happy. As already said, the pagarchs of Antaeopolis, 
themselves belonging to the Janded nobility and therefore, both as landowners and as 
officials, jealous of its liberties, were for ever seeking to subject it to their authority. 
It is probable that even villages and individuals excepted from the payarch’s authority 


1 For the whole process by which this state of serfdom was evulved see F. pp Zcencera, De Putrociniis 
Vicorum (Oxford Studies in Soctul und Legul Histury, 1909). 

2 P. Cuir. Masp, 1, 67019, +~6. 

° See MaspeRo’s introduction to P. Cutr. Masp. 111, 67253. 
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were so excepted only if they paid their tax-quotat; and we hear in the sixth century 
of pagarchs visiting Aphrodito with troops, under pretext of arrears in the tax-payments, 
and proceeding to ‘collect the taxes”—or, in plain English, to plunder the inhabitants, 
burn houses, outrage women, carry off the flocks and herds, and, in fact, reduce the 
village to beggary®. This may contain a good deal of exaggeration; but we may be 
sure that even in a village with autoprugia life was not altogether enviable. And in 
those villages subject directly to the payarch’s authority it is clear that the position 
of the villagers was precarious in the extreme. Eventually indeed it seems to have 
become distinguishable in little more than name only from that of the colont under 
patrouage: and in fact, since it lacked the protection of a patron, it may well have 
been worse. In all cases we must remember that the veto on free movement was in 
force; freeman and client, villagers with autopragia and villagers without, were alike 
bound to their holdings; and for all alike the hereditary principle, by which son succeeded 
father in his calling, obtained. The whole agricultural population was subjected to the 
principle of status: that is to say, its position was determined not by free contract but 
by hereditary hability. 

What the agrarian policy of the Government did for the peasantry, that the 
liturgies did for the urban middle classes. For the uperial bureaucracy established 
by Diceletian did not end the liturgical system, which indeed grew even more oppressive 
in Byzantine times. When the freeing of the great domains from the authority of the 
senate made the burden of financial responsibility yet heavier for that body, the 
impoverishment of the senatorial classes was hastened, and the danger of a wholesale 
flight of liturgists inereased. As usual, the Government’s remedy was compulsion. The 
liability to serve in the curt vor senate and to undertake liturgical offices was made 
hereditary, sun succeeding father inexorably. The senatorial classes were tied to their 
city as the peasant to his village; they could not leave their homes without a permit, 
aud could leave permanently only on finding a substitute. They conld not bequeath 
their goods freely, could not sell their slaves or their land without permission; and the 
heiress of a senator must marry ouly a husband from her father’s curia or forfeit a 
quarter of her property’ The same hereditary priuciple was applied to the lesser 
liturgies—the liturgies in the stricter sense of the term. An extant papyrus‘ contains 
a complaint by a person charged with the duty of providing rowers for the prefectal 
state galley, that one of his rowers has been pressed into a liturgy not proper to him; 
and he pvints out, in proof of his claim, that the rower has inherited his present 
liturgy from his father. 

So too in regard to trades of all kinds, the same principle of heredity and 
compulsion came to be applied. Any class whose labours were vital to the community, 
like the shippers, whose services were necessary for the transport of corn to Rome or 
Constantinople. or the bakets and other purveyors of food, were tied to their professions, 
compelled to ply their calling however unproductive it might be; and in time the 


Y Cod. Theod. Xt, 1, 34,in M. GELZER, Stucdten zur byzuntinischen Verwaltung Agyptens; P. Lond. v, 
1674, intred. 

2 Su too in 2. Flu, m1, 296, 27 f. we hear of the village of Phthla being burned down and its in- 
habitants carried of as prisoners. But this was a village uot possessing autopragia. 

* VinoeRAborF, in Comb. Medweeul History, 1, p. 596 f. 
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principle was extended to yet other classes. In a petition addressed to a Duke of the 
Thebaid? praying for release from imprisonment, the petitioners declare that they are 
“fullers and smiths and carpenters and boat-makers, and they have no other craft from 
(the times of) our (sic) parents and grandparents save only the earnings of our present 
calling.” The free guilds of the Ptolemaic period had since the second century come 
more and more under state control, till at length all freedom vanished; the craftsmen 
had become little better than serfs’. Everywhere in fact status had taken the place 
of free contract; son succeeded father without choice or hope. The servile state was 
in being. 

This servile state was to a large extent feudal and mediaeval in character. Its 
feudal character extended perhaps even to a certain tendency in the administrative 
offices to become hereditary in their tenure. It would indeed be a mistake to found 
any sweeping conclusions on single pieces of evidence such as the case of the two 
Flavii Apiones, grandfather and grandson’, Dukes of the Thebaid in the sixth and early 
seventh centuries; and the apparently hereditary tendency was no doubt in many cases 
due to nothing more than the fact that since the officials were drawn from a comparatively 
small propertied class it was natural for an office to be held by members of the same 
family in successive generations. The office of Duke in particular (and the same holds 
good of the prueses) seems usually to have been held for but a limited space of time‘, 
In the case of the pagarch, however, there is more suggestive evidence. Thus, about 
the time of the Arab invasion we find a pagarch represented or succeeded by his sons®; 
and at an earlier date, in the middle of the sixth century, a woman pagarch occurs, 
who, since it seems a little unlikely that a woman would be appointed to the office 
(she exercises it through a deputy), may well have succeeded her father or her husband 
in the post. And the lesser office of protocometes or village headman, though a definite 
nomination was necessary*, tended in practice to pass from father to son, as for example 
in the case of the “poet” Dioscorus (of whom presently), who succeeded his father not 
only in his estates but in this office. 

It is, however, less the apparent tendency to the entry of the hereditary principle 
into the tenure of local administrative posts than the importance of the great land- 
owners which gives the age its feudal character. In the fourth century Egypt was 
still in the main a land of small owners: in the sixth, though the parvus possessor has 
by no means disappeared, the leading réle in the rural economy is played by the 
domains of great nobles. Such domains belonged indeed to corporations, churches or 
monasteries, as well as to individuals; but the individual landowner was the more 
characteristic embodiment of the new régime, and the more dangerous to the state. 
The best known of such noble houses is the family of Flavius Apion of Oxyrhynchus 
already referred to. The elder Flavius Apion had been consul’, was for a time Duke 

LP. Cuir. Masp. 1, 67020; see recto, 1. 17 f. 

2 The development is sketched in REIL, Bettrige zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Agypten, 
pp. 176—196. 

3 Probably, rather than father and son; GELzER, Studien, p. 83; Seour, P. Jund. I, 48, introd. 

* See for example the (conjectural) chronology of Dukes of the Thebaid in P. Lond. v, 1708, 79, note; 
also my note on P. Lond. v, 1663, 1. 

3 PERF, 554, 557—559. 

6 This is proved by P. Lovd. v, 1681, 1; ef. P. Lond. v, 1677, 23—24. 

7 See Spowr, op. cit., p. 113. 
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of the Thebaid, perhaps in a.p. 548—550!, and held the rank of patrician. He possessed 
immense estates in the Oxyrhynehite nome and clsewhere?, whole villages being included 
in his domain, while others are described as being muder his authority as pagarech—in 
practice there was probably little ditference. His household was almost regal: he had 
his secretaries and stewards, his hosts uf workmen’, his own assessors aud tax-collectors’, 
his treasurer’, his police’: he even had his own postal service’; and in all this he was 
only typical of other great landowners. These maguates had their own prisons (for- 
bidden indeed by repeated Imperial edicts) and maintained their own troops, the so-called 
bucellurii, a kind of ancient condottier?, who suld their services to the yreat nobles and 
waged their faction fights against rivals. Nor were the bucellarii confined to individual 
landowners; oue papyrus, if I have read the not very legible script correctly, mentions 
a “soldier of the holy church of Hermopolis’,” and we must conclude that churches 
found it necessary occasionally to supplement their spiritual terrors by a more concrete 
arm, When we remember that these all-powerful nobles formed the class from which 
the provincial governors (who administered justice), the generals, the chief financial 
officials, and the pagarchs were drawn, we can imagine what little hope the proletariat 
had of finding protection from their exactions. It is clear that the whole organization 
had hopelessly broken up: and the central goverument, usually well-meaning enough, 
was helpless. 

The medineval impression which we get from all this is heightened by the prevailing 
Christian atmosphere. Priests and deacons meet us constantly in the papyri, and not 
infrequently a bishop or an archdeacon. Ecclesiastics of various grades oceur very often 
as letter-writers; they sign documents for illiterate parties or themselves act as notaries® ; 
they arbitrate in legal disputes”, bishops even exercising judicial functions"; and they 
constantly engage in lezal transactions on their own account. Monasteries and churches 
had often great estates and naturally occur therefore in documents of various kinds. 
We find them as parties to leases of the peculiar class known as emphyteusis®; and 
they purchase* or lease“ land. The “poet” Dioscorus of Aphrodito, a landowner and 
an advocate, was a lessee vf the monastery of St Sourous®; and his father Apollos not 
only became a monk towards the end of his life® but founded a monastery, which was 
called after him and of which Divscurus was curator’, The church of Hermopolis, to 
which reference has already been made as an employer of condottier’, clearly possessed 
large estates, and seems to have had an elaburate organization fur their administration ®, 


1 See my note on Lond. v, 1708, 79. 
2 SpouR, p. 115. 5 P. Oxy. 1, 134, xepadr( ) trav Aaordpor. 
+P. Usy. 1, 136, 5 Ib. (rpametirns). 
® PL Ory. 1, 139 ‘rperopira€). 
7 P. Ory. 1, 188. This is Fl. Apion the younger, but probably the same is true of his grandfather, 
PB. Lond. Vv, 1776, orpartlary) ras dyilas’ éxxdyoias: ‘Eppovm/ddews). Characteristically, he is 
collecting arrears of money for the church. Cf. 2. Lond. v, 1783, 4f, where money paid to the same 
church is apparently intended for the pay of another soldier. 

9 Bg. P. Lond. v, 1724. Eg. P. Mon. 1, 14. 

Msee P. Lips. 43. 

LP. Lord, 11, 483, p. 323: PL Curr, Masp. 1, 67298; 67299. 

B Big. Po Loud, vy 16s6. HRY Po Load. v, 1690+ 1832, 

OP Curr, Masp. 1 67087, weP. Cutr, Masp. 1, 67064, 

POP. Cole, Masp. 1. 67098, See ny note on P. Lond. v, 1782, 1, 
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The great monastery of the Metanoia, near Alexandria, had its own fleet of corn-ships'. 
Again, we find testators leaving land to monasteries? for the good of their soul; in 
one case we hear of a bequest “for the redemption of captives*”; and provision is made 
for masses to be said after death‘. Religious festivals of the Church are referred to®, 
saints invoked’, oaths are taken on the Gospels’. Scriptural references or quotations® 
are not infrequent; and still commoner are Scriptural reminiscences in style or cast 
of thought. And when we turn from legal or private ducuments to the literary com- 
positions of the period we find that much of the Greek, and practically all the Coptic, 
literature is religious in character. 

Over against the landowning classes—nobles or ecclesiastical corporations—was the 
great mass of the proletariat, rural and urban, hopelessly poor, burdened with taxes 
and liturgies, fleeced by corrupt officials, continually toiling with no prospect of bettering 
their condition, and in constant fear of finding their way to prison, whether it were 
the state prison or the private prison of some great landowner. Here and there a 
papyrus gives us a vivid glimpse at the wretchedness of their Gondition. Anoup retails 
his sorrows’; Sophia” or Apollos" “grovel at the feet” of the Duke to tell of the wrongs 
they have suffered: we hear of villages burnt or pillaged by pagarchs”, of villagers 
unjustly imprisoned’, In these cases we have but the one side stating its case and 
must allow for Oriental exaggeratiun; but when we hear of a father, reduced to extremest 
poverty, pledging the liberty of his daughter, or of lands sold or leased fur the payment 
of taxes* we are faced by less ambiguous evidence. On the misery of the “submerged 
tenth” in a great city a lurid light is thrown by the murder case reported in a Berlin 
papyrus*—a remarkable and intriguing story, which seems to call aloud for literary 
treatment. 

“And, Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here’s a subject made to your hand!” 


The country suffered too from the feuds of great nobles or of neighbouring villages, 

and from occasional (and sometimes very serious) raids from the desert tribes. 
Nevertheless it would be possible, even here, to exaggerate. There was a fair 

amount of property among the poorer classes, and we find people buying and selling 


1 P. Cuir. Masp. 1, 67286; P. Lond. m1, 1152; 996: 995, pp. 248, 249. 

2 Eg. P. Cauir, Masp. 1, 67151; 11, 67312. 3 P. Cauir, Masp. ut, 67312, 69. 

+See P. Mon. 1, 8, 5, and the references given in the note there. 

5’ Eig. P. Cair. Masp. UW, 67139, ULa, 25, 8 Big. P. Lond. v, 1889 recto, 7. 

7 P. Lond. v, 1708, 228 £. 

8 E’'g. P. Lond. ut, 981, 5f, p. 242; P. Cair. Masp. 1, 67002, 1, 18. 

9 P. Oxy. 1, 130. WP. Cur. Masp. 1, 67005, 

uP. Cuir, Masp. I, 67279. % Phthla and Aphrodito, mentioned above, 
8B Eg. P. Cuir, Masp. 1, 67002, ur, +f, ete. uP, Cair, Masp. 1, 67028. 


b Eg. P. Lond. v, 1686 (sale); 1695 (lease); ef. Lond. v, 1676. 
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Biov mapapvOiav, “ENeye yap dre “Sit rotro bé8axd ploy tHy Ouyarépa wopvo30cKG, va Surn8d Scarpapivas.” 
The unhappy lot of such women has perhaps never been more strikingly summed wp than in the grim 
words of the Prefect in pronouncing sentence on the murderer, a high civic dignitary: Kai play 
fhéjoa thy Bvod[aipovla, ore (gq [w]porepéepero rois Bov[hopévors] ds vexpd. “Emecey yap wel piroas(?) 
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house property, squabbling over inheritances, and going to law with one another, like 
the self-respecting citizen of to-day. Thus Fl. Patermuthius, from whose “muniment 
room” come the sixth-century Syene Papyri now divided between Munich and London, 
though a man of the people, illiterate, and never more than a private soldier, owned 
a fair amount of house property and had ready money to lend, Nor were the people 
wholly without relaxation, if it was only that of breaking one another’s heads in the 
street fights between the circus factions of the Greens and the Blues. 

On the whole, however, the prevailing impression we get from Late Byzantine 
papyri is that of the appalling dullness of life in Egypt. Even in the Roman period 
the private letters which have come down to us are mostly of a depressingly utilitarian 
character: but in the Byzantine age there was even less time or inclination for anything 
outside the routine of daily toil. Here and there no doubt were centres of intellectual 
activity. With one such—if centre it can be called which, so far as we know, consisted 
of but one persun—we have in recent years unexpectedly become acquainted at a not 
very important village of Upper Egypt—the Aphrodito already referred to. At Aphrodito 
lived in the sixth century a certain Dioscorus son of Apollos, whose large collection of 
deeds and other papyri, now divided between Cairo, Florence and London, has furnished 
us with much precious infurmation concerning the social and administrative history of 
the period. He came of a well-to-do Coptic family which may be classed as belonging 
to the lesser gentry. His father Apollos owned a good deal of land and leased more, 
was for many years protucumetes or village headman, and towards the end of his life 
acquired the Flavian dignity. As already stated, he eventually became a monk and 
the founder of a monastery called after him. Both father and son visited Constantinople 
and therefore Alexandria. Dioscorus seems to have received a good education, being 
trained as an advocate; and he entertained hterary ambitions. He possessed the plays 
of Menander and other cumedians?: he studied the Attic orators, and read Homer, the 
pseudo-Anacreon and Nonnus. He seems to have been interested in Greek grammar, 
and himself compiled a Greek-Coptic glossary and metrological tables; and he was a 
diligent poetaster, mostly but not entirely of the begging order. Though exceptional, 
he can hardly have been unique among the small rural gentry; and we may be sure 
that in the towns intellectual interests were still more common 





at Antinoopolis, for 
example, where Theocritus was still read in the sixth century’, at Oxyrhynchus, which 
has given us so many literary treasures, still more at Ptolemais, proud of its Hellenic 
origin and always rather contemptuously lukewarm towards Christianity+; most of all 
perbaps at Alexandria, unless the fanaticism which killed Hypatia had quite triumphed 
there. We know that even as late as the end of the fitth century there was there a 
sinall cirele of pagan philosophers, who kept alive the old Hellenic tradition, combined 
indeed with strong Egyptian intluences. With one of these, Horapollon, the probable 
author of an extant treatixe on the hieroglyphic script, we have recently come into 
somewhat close contact through the medium of a papyrus® which belonged to the 


LCE too the cobbler’s farnily with whom P. Low. y. 1708 inakes us acquainted. 

2 Assuming, that was seems Ikely, that the literary MSS. fu at Kon a ; f 
sixth-century docniments, to Dioseorus, ; monty een eeu renee nO 

Psee J. de M. Jonnson in Joven. ky Arch. tp. 176. 

Psee PratMany, Prolvars co Oe vinipten. yy. VT AR 

. PL tuor. Masp. Ut, 67295, 
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Dioscorus just mentioned and which he may have procured or had copied through 
interest in Horapollon’s literary reputation. The papyrus is not a literary composition 
but a legal document, and it gives us a glimpse into the philosopher's family history. 
He speaks of his reputation at Alexandria, his school of philosophy in the University?, 
his father’s life-long studies, his own education in philosophy along with his cousin, 
whom he afterwards married. But alas! the union thus hopefully begun under the 
auspices of “divine philosophy” ended in disaster. His wife, cousin and fellow-student 
grew tirel of him and eloped with a lover, carrying off all the property she could lay 
hands on, It is an interesting fancy that this unfortunate experience may have been 
the ultimate cause of his conversion, in later life, to Christianity? 

But whatever centres of literary culture may have lingered on and whatever may 
have been the state of things at Alexandria, it is clear from the papyri that throughout 
Egypt generally Greek was rapidly decaying towards the end of the Byzantine period. 
The poems of Dioscorus are not merely quite destitute of literary merit but they are 
full of the most glarig blunders, alike in grammar and prosody. Scanning by quantity 
a language which he pronounced by accent, Dioscorus was continually tripping in his 
quantities; and his vocabulary is an amazing jargon of words and phrases culled from 
poets of various styles and periods (not infrequently misunderstood by him) and of 
words arbitrarily coined by himself, the whole combined into a mosaic from which it 
is often impossible to extract any reasonable sense at all. It is clear that the Greek 
of poetry was to him as much a dead language as to the modern school-boy, and he 
found it even less tractable. So too the legal documents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries teem not only with the ordinary neologisms of late Greek, but with mere 
grammatical blunders. The scribes of the period could rarely manage a long sentence 
without getting into a hopeless tangle. The issue of administrative decrees in both 
Greek and Coptic* was a significant sign of the times. It was possible to reach high 
positions in the church without a knowledge of Greek ; thus, in the will of Abraham, 
Bishop of Hermonthis about the end of the sixth century, we are told that the Bishop 
not understanding Greek, had had the will translated for him in Coptie>. 

But the long agony of Byzautinism was drawing to a close. The Persian occupation 
in A.D, 619 was not indeed of long duration. It has left us sume memorials in papyri: 
a few references in Coptic documents*, and, more significantly still, a number of Pehlevi 
parchments as yet, alas! undeciphered; but it made little mark on the country, and 
before ten years had gone the Emperor Heraclius, that perplexing personality who had 
looked on in a sort of paralyzed stupor at the loss of all his Asiatic provinces and had 
seriously contemplated removing his capital to Atrica, touk the field and in a brilliant 
campaign swept the Persians out of the Empire. Already, however, a power had arisen 
before which Persia and Byzantium alike were to go down. In a.p, 622 Mahomet fled 
from Mecca to Medina and the era of the Hegira began. Mahomet died in 632, before 
hostilities with the Empire had commenced, but his death did not end his schemes. 


oxoryy wept tas éxelioe] axadnulilas. 

See Maspero, Bull. de Ulust. fr. dareh. or, xt. p. 190. 
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The Arabs crossed the frontier and were brilliantly successful. Damascus fell in 635, 
Jerusalem in 637: and in 639 ‘Amr, one of the heroes of the Syrian campaign, having 
won from the Caliph Umar a reluctant consent tc a scheme for invading Egypt, entered 
the country with an army of barely 5000 men. It seemed a mad attempt, and historians 
have tended to regard his success as little short of miraculous; but the late Jean 
Maspero, in his excellent monograph on the military organization of Byzantine Egypt?, 
has shown that the numbers of the Roman troops have been absurdly exagyerated. 
Calculating from our few definite data, he reckons that the total armed force in the 
whole diocese of Egypt, including Libya, could not exceed 30,000 men?; and not only 
was this force scattered over a very extensive line but its military quality was certainly 
not high. Its soldiers were recruited entirely in Egypt, a country never renowned for 
its military material; they were territorial troops, many of them half-civilians, and most 
of them probably without any more experience of active service than was involved in 
repulsing a band of marauders or plundering a village whose taxes were in arrear; and 
they were commanded by members of the landed aristocracy, most of them, we may 
assume, possessing little military experience or skill. Moreover there seems to have 
been uo central authority*; each provisional governor was independent of the rest, and 
did not feel called on to take up arms until he himself was attacked. Not indeed 
always then; for we learn that the Duke of the Thebaid, on the first appearance of 
the Arab outposts, collected all the taxes he could lay hands on and decamped with 
the proceeds, leaving his duchy to look after itself, Finally, ‘Amr was reinforced by 
12,0U0 men before the decisive battle of Heliopolis. Thus the conquest of Egypt was 
no miracle, no example of divine vengeance on erring Christendom; it was merely the 
inevitable collapse of a structure rotten at the core. 

Egypt, then, fell to the Arabs and became a province of the Caliphate. For nearly 
a centiry Greek continued to be used as an official language; but it is doubtful whether 
it was any Jonger nnderstood by the mass of the people, and threatened on the one 
hand by Coptic and on the other by Arabic, it maintained but a precarious life, and 
at last, tur all practical purposes, disappeared from the country. Even in the Greek 
oficial letters of the Arab period? a definitely Oriental spirit is evident; and the protocol, 
or government mark. at the beginning of each roll of papyrus seems, with its Islamie 
formulae, an embodied defiance of the Christian cross or Trinitarian invocation which 
heads the Greek or Coptic document. 

The wheel has come full circle. Egypt, snatched from the Orient by the genius 
of Alexander, has relapsed to the Orient once more and for thirteen centuries will follow 
the ways of the Orient. It will know again, under Fatimid Caliphs or Mamlak sultans, 
a brilliant culture; it will borrow much, like the world of Islam generally, from Greek 
thought, Greek science, aud Greek art, and will play its part in the work of transmitting 
the heritage of Greece tu the lands of the west; but its determining spirit will be of 
the Orient and not of the Occident. With the proclamation of the British protectorate 
in 1914 it became ouce more attached to a European power; and it is an interesting, if 
unprofitable, speculation whether occidental influence will be more enduring under British 
suzerainty than it was under that of the Macedonians, the Romans, and the Byzantines. 


YLOrpenisition wlttiacre de PEaapt hystutine. * Op. cit, p. 117. 
“Op. cit, po 12O, see, however, the Addendum at the end of the volume 
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A TOMB PREPARED FOR QUEEN HATSHEPSUIT 
AND OTHER RECENT DISCOVERIES AT THEBES 


By HOWARD CARTER 


Epitor1aL Nore.—The following account of Mr Howard Carter's latest researches 
at Thebes (October 1916 to January 1917) has been compiled froin two reports sent 
by him to Lord Carnarvon, on whose behalf the investigations were made. The explorer’s 
own words have been retained so far as possible, but certain information which seemed 
to require fuller treatment has been reserved for a later occasion. Some translations 
and comments due to the Editor are enclosed in square brackets. Mr Carter’s spelling 
of the place-names and of the royal name Hatshepsuit has been kept. 


1. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE SITE EXPLORED (see map, Pl. XIX), 


On the western side of the mountain above and behind the valleys of Biban el Malik 
we have a necropolis that appears to be the lost cemetery of the royal families—the 
kings’ wives and kings’ children—of the Second Theban Empire. It is a region, or 
rather a part of the Theban necropolis, hitherto practically unknown, since, with the 
exception of one of its valleys, Gabbanat el Qirtd, it has never been explored. At the 
heads of the numerous valleys that here abound tombs are hidden, generally in the 
innermost recesses, clefts and crevices, some however being cut high up in the rock-faces 
of the perpendicular clitts. They are first found in Wady e’ Sikkat ¢’ Taga e’ Zeide 
(Pl. XIX, A), the apparent south-eastern boundary of the cemetery, and continue in 
the valleys as far as Wady e’ Sikkat el Agala to the north-west (Pl. XIX, top left 
corner), a distance of about six kilometres. The whole site is traversed by many ancient 
paths; dotted here and there on the upper ridges are groups of stone huts belonging 
to either the workmen or the ancient patrols; and on the rock-faces of the sides of 
the valleys are hieratic gragiti made, no doubt, by the ancient officials of the necropolis’. 
Potsherds of various periods, from the Eighteenth Dynasty to Coptic times, are found 
in many places, as well as fragments of stone—granite, basalt, crystalline sandstone and 


1 [Admirable copies of most of these yrufitd have been sent by Mr Carter, but have been withheld for 
final revision and study. It must suffice here to say that the vast majority of them refer tu the well- 
known “scribe of the necropolis Butehamiin” or to persons known to have been connected with him. 
This official, whose sarcophagus is at Turin, lived at the beginning of the Twenty-first Dynasty, and seems 
to have had much to du with the inspection of the royal tombs after the great tomb-robberies of the end 
of the Twentieth Dynasty. A large number of letters addressed to him or tu others associated with him 
were published by Professor Spiegelberg in 1895 under the title Correspondaaces du Temps des Rois-prétres, 
and could be supplemented from many meseums.] 
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alabaster: on one of the ancient roads of the upper plateau I picked up a large copper 
coin of Ptolemy II Philadelphus. There are also small heaps of stones on the upper 
strata and the edges of the cliffs, but of these the significance is not clear. 

My preliminary investigations consisted of a cursory examination of the site, 
commencing at the south-east end and working along to the north-west, each valley 
being taken in turn. With the help of a small staff of men, soundings were made in 
places thought to contain tombs such as could be easily plundered by the native tomb- 
robbers who have been systematically working this site. Beside the inscriptions on the 
rocks I have marked H. C. 1916, so that any future investigator will know that some 
attempt at least has been made to note vr copy them. 


Wapy © Srkkat &” Tiga ©’ ZEIDE (Pl. XIX, A). 
This is a branch valley of the Wady el Gabbanat el Qirtid (PL XIX, D), and is 


a long and narrow ravine which winds towards the north-east and ends abruptly under 
the south-eastern arm of the watershed where the cliffs are high and almost perpen- 
dicular. At its head, hidden in the clitts, are four tombs: two are pit-tombs, one a sort 
uf corridor-tomb, and one a cliti-tomb in the face of the rock. The first, a pit-tomb, 
on the east side, is cut in the foot of the rock towards its southern extremity and 
has been open since early times. The second, a corridor-tomb, is situated high up in 
a kind of recess under the edge of the east clit, and has been attacked by Arab 
tomb-plunderers. The third, a clift-tomb, cut in the face of the clitf at the end of 
the valley, is the tomb prepared for Queen Hatshepsuit to be described below. The 
fourth, a pit-tomb, is secreted in the base of a cleft at the very end of the valley and 
has been open certainly since Coptic times, as I found in it pottery of that period. 
Though I have been unable to detect other tombs here I feel convinced that some still 
remain to be found. 

This valley can be approached by three different routes: by an ancient pass over 
the mountain from Biban el Malik, or by an ascending path, Sikkat e’ Taga e’ Zeide, 
from the plain above el Malqata, or by a more circuitous but easier road through the 
valley Gabbanat el Qirid. The quickest approach, Sikkat e’ Taga e’ Zeide, has a rough 
stone staircase built between the vertical fissures of the low cliff on the eastern face of 
the arm of the mountain above the plain; and where the staircase reaches the top 
there are several deep pit-tombs surrounded by huts built of flint boulders (Pl. XIX, 
4,5). It is from one of these pits, which has a hole resembling a small window on 
the east face of the cliff, that the path derives its modern name—e’ Taqa’, “the window,” 
e Zeide, “of Zeide.” There are also several shallow pit-tombs in the small ravines below 
this point, some of which have been inhabited by anchorites in early Christian times. 


A LATERAL RAVINE OF THE VALLEY GABBANAT EL QirCp (PL. XIX, B), 


In this small valley T have been unable to find any traces of tombs. At the very 
end, in a narrew water-course, the natives have made certain test-holes, but they do 
net seem to have found anything of importance. On the east side of the valley, about 
half-way up, are sume Coptic grufiiti very roughly scrawled upon the rocks. 


' Pronounced by the natives ‘wetagga. 
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A BAY AT THE END AND EAST SIDE OF THE VALLEY GABBANAT EL QIRCD 
(Pl. XIX, C). 


This small bay or wddy adjoins the valley at its head; it is bounded on the far 
side by a semicircle of vertical cliffs, and is divided from the main valley only by 
a low sloping arm of rocks. On the south-east face of the slope of the arm are pit- 
tombs; two of these are open and have been plundered. In a fissure in the cliff, 
below a water-course, is a cliff-tomb, open and of considerable size, about fifteen metres 
above the bed of the valley (Pl. XIX, 60). Though at present there are no visible 


traces, I believe there must be other tombs in this bay. A cartouche olf), upon 


a large block of fallen limestone, leads one to think that possibly the cliff-tomb above 
may have belonged to Princess Nefruré¢, the daughter of Hatshepsuit?, or that, if not, 
her tomb is to be found somewhere in this vicinity. 

Not far from the pit-tombs I discovered a small mimic burial. It was only a few 
inches beneath the sand, and consisted of three very rough clay Osiride figures, wrapped 
in linen and lying upon a linen bed stuffed with barley, the whole being protected 
with rush-matting. This is an inferior specimen of the votive burials to be described 
at the end of the next section. 


WaApy GaBBANAT EL QrirtD (Pl. XIX, D). 


The “Valley of the Ape-Cemetery” ends abruptly in a steep face of rock some 
thirty to thirty-five metres in height, on the western side of the watershed. From this 
point it runs south-west and eventually southwards down to the great plain south-west 
of the Theban necropolis, a distance of some two and a half kilometres. At the head 
of the valley, in the cliff face, is a crevice or rift ten to fifteen metres above the valley 
bed running deep into the rock first in a northerly direction for fifteen metres, and then 
turning sharply towards the north-east for another twenty metres. It is quite narrow, 
varying from one to seven metres in width; the depth from the top of the cliff is 
from twenty to twenty-five metres. This rift, once a mere fissure in the rock, has been 
cut out by water that poured from a sort of canyon above. At the end and cut in 
the bottom of the rift is a tomb (Pl. XIX, 70) discovered and plundered by Arabs in 
the summer of 1916; a number of antiquities were found, of which some account 
will be given at a future date either in the Journul of Egyptian Archaeology or 
elsewhere. With the help of my workmen I tested the rift for the chance of other 
tombs. A hollow in the rock above the plundered tomb seemed a very likely spot; 
it was blocked with heavy boulders which the natives had already attempted to remove. 
With ropes and crowbars I cleared the space, and a few hours’ work sufficed to prove 
that there was nothing to be found there. The small canyon above may possibly 
have a tomb secreted in it, but being full of water from the heavy rain-storm we 
experienced at the beginning of the work, I have temporarily postponed its examination. 


1 [See Gavruier, Lirre des Rois, vol. 1, pp. 251-2.—Ep.] 
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The bed of the valley-end has been hacked about by native diggers in search of 
tombs. The débris here covering the rock is very deep and may conceal burials. 
Extensive excavation would be required to lay it bare and there is therefore all the 
less fear of plundering. 

On the west or, strictly speaking, the north-west side is a natural recess which I 
cleared without finding anything: upon the rock face is the sketch of a bull. On the 
same side, further out and at the bottom of the valley slope, are seven rough and 
shallow pit-tombs now open and rifled. 

The mouth of the valley is wide and bounded on either side by quite smooth low 
foot-hills increasing in height and ruggedness as you ascend. At the bottom near 
the mouth are the graves of apes, from which the valley derives its name. Another 
peculiar feature of the place is that under the larger boulders covering the valley-bed 
mimic burials are found, containing Shawabtis or magical figures in faience, wood or 
stone, these being placed in model coffins of pottery and similar materials. There are 
also viscera wrapped in linen in mummy form, with head and head-dress, arms and hands, 
exquisitely wrought im bronze. For such deposits the natives have ransacked the valley 
from end to end, and the shops in Luxor have reaped a large harvest thence during 
the last five or six years. Three fine specimens are now in the Highclere Castle 
collection, dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty to late Ramesside times. 

As rock surfaces convenient for inscriptions are few in this valley, the number of 
grafitti found was small. 


A LATERAL VALLEY OF THE WADY EL GHARBY, ON THE EASTERN SIDE (Pl. XIX, E). 


This small tributary valley, divided by a narrow ridge from the end of the Wady 
Gabbanat el Qirfid, seems to contain nothing in the way of artificial workings. At its 


source in the upper stratum the signs " IT are scratched upon the rock in a recess 
of the watercourse. The hieroglyph a is often found in very out-of-the-way places in the 


hills, with or without the sign [ and one wonders what the true meaning may be. 


WaApy EL GHarsy (Pl. XIX, F), 


This is a large and impressive valley which runs parallel with that of the Apes 
and extends further into the watershed, where it ends under very high and rugged 
clitts which almost reach the top of the plateau. Its steep water-worn bed is almost 
free from obstruction until it reaches, at its far end, a narrow sharply-cut water-course 


1 [The sign i would most naturally be an abbreviation of the werd 4 Ake ‘high, but whether 


this was meant as an indication of the position of a tomb or a suitable site is unknown. The hieroglyph 
: f=) 


is, of course, the colutaon sign for fr * good, ‘beautiful, but there is a possibility that it might be 
. oy oO 


intended to serve as the upposite of 4? and to mean ‘bottom’ or ‘level’; this meaning seems to be found 

in the word wrrr * ground-level. + base, Petrie, Medan, PLS and p. 37; BorcHarpr Ret-Heiligtum p. 63; 
’ ~ . ig z 7 ? 7 £ le 

Borcuarpt, Grubdlenkmal des Koutygs Sufuré volo i, pp. Y0-Ls afr ‘end-chamber, : 
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Pup. Abbott, 3, 2 
ete.; also in wtryt ‘bottom.’ a7 zero,” ete.—Ep.] - ghee 
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between high rocks, where great boulders of the harder limestone and flint impede its 
course. Here the valley becomes for a short distance a narrow canyon, cut in the 
lower stratum, and ending sharply under a cascade once fed from the upper stratum 
overhung by the great cliffs. 

At the beginning of this canyon, among great fallen blocks of limestone, are heaps 
of débris, stone chippings from some ancient excavation. On the right, as you enter, 
is a small lateral valley containing stone huts of workmen, pottery and various graffitd. 
Above the cascade are more heaps of ancient origin, and upon the larger limestone 
fragments fallen from the cliffs are numerous hieratic inscriptions such as also occur at 
the bases of the cliffs themselves. On the south-east side is a path leading down from 
the plateau with a staircase in a chimney of the rock; in a chink hard by are written 
the names of two scribes. The graffiti and heaps of rubbish indicate the presence of 
tombs in the vicinity, as the natives have recognized; but the extensive excavations 
made by them have been apparently without result. 

In this valley I have found red bricks of the later periods, but whence they have 
come and what their meaning may be I am at a loss to guess. 

On the western side along the upper ridge is a path that joins the desert route 
to Farshit, a branch of the Akhabat el Bayrieh. On the same side are large bays 
headed by perpendicular clitts, and about half way along the valley at a sharp bend 
is a small lateral ravine where there are both hieratic and Coptic inscriptions. 

As the Wady el Gharby is far away and difficult to protect against depredations, 
I am making more extensive soundings here in the hupe of revealing lost tombs. 
I have already found a piece of crystalline sandstone from a sarcophagus—the projection 
for the levers used in transportation. 


WESTERN BRANCH OF THE WADY EL GHarby (Pl. XIX, G). 


As I have already said, this valley contains both hieratic and Coptic grafitt. The 
sign ea scratched upon the base of the cliff leads one to believe that there may 


possibly be a tomb secreted here; I have examined several possible places but without 
success. Time has not allowed me to examine thoroughly the north-western section of 
the Wady el Gharby, where there are several small ravines which do not appear to be 
of interest but should none the less be carefully investigated. 

Still further north-west, at a distance of about two kilometres, is the great Wady 
Sikkat el Agala (Pl. XIX, top left corner). It is by far the largest valley of the 
entire site, larger indeed than the valley of the Tombs of the Kings on the eastern 
side of the mountain, even when this is understood to include the third and larger 
arm which extends beyond Wadyein. This great valley runs almost due east from the 
plain of Akhabat el Bayrieh, and its first arm extends to the ridge of the plateau not 
far from the head of the Wady el Gharby, where it abuts upon immense cliffs. The second 
arm branches off towards the north about one kilometre from the entrance, and forms 
the main bed of the valley. This principal branch continues in a northerly direction 
for many kilometres and has many lateral valleys. Opposite the entrance and a few 
hundred metres out in the plain is a small rising piece of ground where there are 
five open pit-tombs, which have been plundered in both ancient and modern times. 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. rv. 15 
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They appear to have been royal, for a fragment of an alabaster Canopic jar (burnt) 
bears the beginning of the word for king i me part of the human-headed lid is 


of the finest workmanship, and from pot-sherds around the mouths of these pits— 
of the finest hard grey earthenware—one would claim them to be of the period of 
Amenophis II]. Higher up on the rising ground are many stone huts of the type 
adapted to workmen. A large, wide road crosses the plain below these remains and, 
at a sharp bend, enters the valley, where it continues up the great northern arm, but 
how far I have not yet been able to ascertain. I have traced it as far as the first 
lateral valley on the east; here it divides into two for a short distance, and further 
on possibly ends in a loop; or else it may form a loop and then proceed further. 
It is from this road that the valley derives its name', and the question arises, to what 
does it lead? The natives say that there are tombs here, but in the course of my 


very cursory inspection I found no trace of any. In the eastern part I noted the sign J 


and beside it HA; there are also many marks upon stones in the bed of the valley, 
and these alone would make a careful investigation desirable. The remoteness of the 
valley, however, makes the question of water for the workmen one of some difficulty. 


2. KEY TO THE SKETCH-SURVEY (Pl. XIX). 


EY Taga ¢ Leide and neighbourhood. 


1. Hieratic grafito (very illegible) and possible tomb. 
2. Stone chippings from(?) tomb and Coptic remains. 
3. Coptic dwellings. 

4. Flight of stone steps in fissure of rock and pit-tombs—e’ Taga e’ Zeide. 
5. Stone huts. 

6. Coptic dwelling under rock. 

7. Pit-tombs and a Coptic dwelling (? church). 

8. Coptic dwelling under rock and Coptic graffito. 

A. Widy ¢ Stkkat & Tigqu & Zeide. 

20, Pit-tumb. 

21. Corridor-tomb, 

22. Cliffttomb prepared for Hatshepsuit. 

23. Pit-tomb. 

24. Hieratic grufitt. 

25, <4 z 

26, r gratito, 

27. i ‘, 

28, . 

29. Coptic dwelling and Coptic grafitr. 


B. Lateral Ravine of the Valley Gabbiinut el Qirinl, 
50, Coptic grafitti. 
C. Bay. 
60. Chitftomb of Prmcess Nefruré,?. 
61. Three pit-tombs, 
62. Nuinerous hieratic granir, 


l[Agala (alee) means ‘wheel.’—Ep.] 
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D. Wédy Gubbdénut el Qirtd. 
Tomb of princesses plundered by Arabs, 1916. 
Seven pit-tombs. 
Hieratic graffiti. 
” ”? 
Coptic(?) church under large rock. 
Coptic dwellings. 


Coptic dwellings. 
Stone huts. 


E,. Luterul Valley of Wady el Charby. E. side. 


F. Wddy ed Gharby. 
Heaps of stone chippings from tomb or tombs. 


” ” ” 2 ” ” 
Workmen’s huts and hieratie yrufiti in small ravine. 
Hieratic graffiti. 


Hieratic graffiti and steps in chimney ascending cliff. 
Hieratic grafité. 

” ” 

G. West branch valley of Wédy el Gharby. 
Coptic graffiti. 
Hieratic grafit’, tomb sign, and drawing of animals ete. 
Hieratic graffiti. 


Widdy el Gharby: Entrance of valley. 
Coptic dwelling. 
Upper stratum: aboce valleys D and E. 
Hieratic graffiti. 
” ” 
Plateau. 
Point of Survey Dept., Cairo. 
Stone huts. 
Stone marks. 
Stone huts. 


Ridge above (north of ) Widyein. 
Stone huts. 
Stone marks. 
Wedyein. 

Stone staircase ascending low cliff, and huts. 

Tomb of Ai, 
223. Unnamed royal tombs of the XVI[Ith Dynasty. 
Tomb of Amenophis III. . : 
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Bibin el Malik. 


230. Tomb of Tuthmosis [. 

231. Tomb of Hatshepsuit. 

232. Tomb of Tuthmosis ITT. 

233. Tomb of Amenophis IT. 

234. Tomb of Tuthmosis TY. 

235. Unnamed royal tomb of XVII-XNVIIIth Dynasty. 
236. Stone huts. 

237, Unnamed royal tomb of XVII-XVIIIth Dynasty. 


” 7 ” ” ” 7 


250. The Cucke where the royal mummies were found. 
251. Clifftomb(?), NVITIth Dynasty. 


3. A TOMB PREPARED FOR QUEEN HATSHEPSUIT! 


The cliff-tomb situated at the point marked 22 in the sketch-map (Pl. XIX) 
proved to have been prepared for the great queen Hatshepsuit of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. As we have already seen, it is located at the extreme inner end of the 
Wady e’ Sikkat ¢’ Taga e’ Zeide, a small valley with very steep sides which ends abruptly 
under a vertical clitf 367 fect (112 metres) high. The tomb is hidden in a cleft of 
this clitf, 229 feet (70 metres) above the valley bed (see Pl. XX). It is concealed in 
such a way as to be impossible to detect from below, and even after excavation it 
can only be seen when one has lowered oneself from the tup of the cliff to the bottom 
of the cleft. This latter was originally a mere fissure in the face of the cliff, but has 
been widened by torrents of water. At the top it is no more than 10 metres wide, 
and narrows down to less than a single metre at the base. The base is a sort of 
natural cup, within which has been cut a sunken flight of steps descending to the 
entrance of the tomb. This faces west, and the setting October sun throws its last 
beams right into the mouth of the tomb. From this sort of rayen’s nest one gains 
a’ magnificent view of the river and plain winding away southward. 

The design of the tomb is as follows (see the plan and section, Pl. XXD. A flight 
of steps (A) descends to an entrance doorway at the bottum of the cleft. The doorway 
opens directly into a descending gallery some 17 metres long and averaging 2-20 metres 
in height (B). At the end of this first gallery, on the right hand, is a small antechamber 
or portcullis chamber (C), whence a steep gallery (D) descends, 5°30 metres in length. 
This Jeads directly into the sepulchral hall (E), a rectangular room measuring 5-40 x 5°30 
metres and 3 metres in height. Cut in the floor of the sepulchral hall on the side 
opposite to the doorway is a small steep passage (F) descending into an incomplete 
chamber (G), which appears to be the commencement of the crypt. 

Over the mouth of the descending passage (F) rests the fance ificent. 6 
(PL NXITD) of yellow crystalline ney as though on its way ene 
which was doubtless the never completed crypt. , 


arcophagus 
to its final resting-place, 
whi | | The forepart of the sepulchral hall 
is littered with limestone slabs of various sizes and quite plain. These may have b 

. ay have been 
PCA brief aceonnt of this discovery has already be 


en given by Mr Carter in 
voll AWE pp. 172—1S2.—Ep,} 


Aunatles du Serrice, 
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WADY E’TAQA E’ZEIDE 
Section of Cliff at the Valley-head 
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PLAN OF THE TOMB OF HATSHEPSUIT. 
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intended for the plinth of the sarcophagus, or else for sealing up the crypt. Similar 
blocks were found in the tomb of the queen at BibAn el Malfk and also in the tomb 
of Tuthmosis I, in both cases bearing texts from the book of the “Am Duat.” 

There were no traces that the tomb had ever contained a burial, the only objects 
that were found besides the sarcophagus and its lid being two broken necks of pottery 
jars such as were used by workmen. Indeed, the state of the tomb tended in every 
way to show that it had been abandoned when in a PaeEeTenOry: aon The texts upon 


th hi yr 
e sarcophagus prove that the tomb was made for c04 Stim SE fia () =e ]e6 | 


ig=s= —? a cc ; 
qe) x iy) Li the hereditury princess, great in favour and grace, 


mistress of all om Tage daughter, king’s sister, wife of the god, great wife of the 
king, lady of the two lands, Hatshepsuit”], before she assumed her more exalted titles of 


MNCHMBI RTA Cod) 39 SH He) ca 


rich-in-kas, Two Goddesses, green-in-years, Horus-of-gold, divine-of-appearances, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Makaré, daughter of Re¢, United-to-Amiin Hatshepsuit.” It 
is to be presumed that, on her definite adoption of the dignity and predicates of the 
Pharaohs, this great queen felt it beneath her dignity to be buried in the distant spot 
consecrated to the royal hurim, and transferred her sepulehre to the same valley which 
was to become the regular burial-place of the kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
where her father Tuthmosis I had already established his tomb. The later tomb was 
discovered by Mr Carter, while excavating on behalf of the late Mr Theodore Davis, 
in 1903.] 

To return to the sarcophagus. I have endeavoured to discover whether it was 
lowered into the tomb from the cliff above or whether it was hauled up from the 
valley below, but have been unable to discover indications pointing either way. Far 
away on the lower foothills west of the valley I think I can trace a possible road by 
which it may have been brought, but the traces there are too slight to be more than 
hypothetical. 

The lid of the sarcophagus measures 1°99 m. in length, 0°75 m. in breadth, and 
0:17 m. in thickness. Carved upon the upper surface is a cartouche enclosing a figure 


of the goddess — o2 Nut facing towards the left with her arms upraised. In front of 


the goddess is a ma legend reading : mee = ie 2-6 pan 2 s,° — 
Sy§Pe 8 THF brah MOMS SE Se ne 


tution. The hing’s daughter, wife of the god, great wife of the king, lady of the two lands 
Hatshepsuit, she says: O my mother Nut, stretch thyself over me, that thou muyst place 
me umong the sturs imperishable thut are in thee, and that I may not die.’ This formula, 


which is based on Pyramid Yeats, § 777, occurs in the same form as here on royal 
and other sarcuphagi of the Eighteenth Dynasty’, and also elsewhere?.] 








1 [£.g. on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I, Hatshepsuit, Tuthmosis IV and Tuiya, all published in the 
reports of the late Theodore Davis’ excavations.] 
2 (Aig. DAviEs-GaRDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. 30.] 
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The sarcophagus itself has a height of 073 m.; its length and breadth are 
identical, of course, with those of the lid. The inscriptions are as follows :— 


wy eS rg a 5 
HEaAbD-END. Horizontal band: fe ues =| oF <a) ees fate 


[“ Recitution. O wife of the god, sea wife oy oO hing, Hime I am Isis, Tam 
Nephthys.”] 


0 s: | OMe eee yee me G4 ie es 
Vertical columns is! 5” ion 1 ie Ss =I Re 


citation, O king's daughter, Hutshepsuit, we are come that we oe raise thee, that thy heart 


iat Hee Ve “| Ie (35 BA We nein ee a foe i = pe re 


[* Reettution, O king's sister, Hutshepsuit, we embruce thy flesh, we meu thy 
limbs to live(?, and thou diest not.” For the last phrases § 1528 and 2201 of the 
Pyramid Teats may be compared.) 

[These legends appear in the same position on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I and 
Hatshepsuit from the Tombs of the Kings, where they accompany a figure of the 
goddess Nephthys, see NAVILLE-CartTer, The Tomb of mae pp. 82, 94] 


Foot-ENb. Horizontal band: i) 1 Je of] see (Sar, eh i mre ty eo 


| ae Recitation. O king's duughter, hing’s sister, wife of the god, greut wife of the 
king, Hatshepsut. I am thy sister Isis.”] 


y . U0 . a ofl pO a es 
Two vertical columns: 1.3 | (=, ) HA an ean (ae 
! a 


[“ Recitation. O wire of the god Hutshepsuit, I huve come rejoicing! through love i. thee.” 
This is § L787 of the Pyramid Terts.] 


2 Je (=n Diy we “2MQ= [« Recitation. 0 hing’s sister, 


Hatshepsut, I have come thut I may take hold of thee” This is $1786 of the Pyramid 
Tests. | 

(These legends hkewise appear in the same position on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I 
and Hatshepswit from the Tombs of the Kings, there accompanying a figure of Isis, 
sec op. cit, pp. S4, 95.) 


Lert Sipe. Horizontal band: : bel ASI al Cer diay 
ee Je ol( Sat ia REE 


Gar ay o TShen] [~ Reeitution by Geb. O wife of the god, 


yreat wife of the elie Hutshepsuit, ruise thee to thy nother Nut, that she muy take hold 
of thee und embrace thee. OU kings sister, Hatshepsuit. I stand up as one who tenileth (2) 
thee. O wire of the aod, Hatshepsuit, thy heart swelleth, Horus has rescued thee.’ No 
parallels to these sentences have been tound.] 


Merten PAL 


1 Vigiauts: Th. I wos: Hatsh. g ie 
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Four vertical columns: 1. & aio em | og ee a a <> | 


1} So 


[“Honoured before Imseti, the king’s alike Hutshepait justified ae Osiris.” | 
ed i 
es “I Fo° S12 (45 ae fate [Honoured before Thoth, the 
great wife of the king, Hatshepsutt, Giga oi 


3. Ulises . - SATE ry ee ( _$ a 24S |S [“ Honoured before Anubis 


in front of the 2 ep the wife of the god, Hutshepswit, justified.” | 





4. 4 |lkoxta a oe 
<om 4B SS Hl 
mistef, the lady of the two lands, Hatshepsuit, justified before Osiris.”] 

[For some comments on these inscriptions, see below. Between the first and 
second vertical columns two large eyes in an oblong enclosure are to be found; see 
the plate, and for a discussion of their meaning BLACKMAN, Journal of Egyptiun 
Archaeology, vol. 11, p. 252.] 


Rigut Srpe. Horizontal band: \ Qa! es cease ae bad Te al Yess 


srtek a os i Sere ies pes 


a al =e [Recitation by Nut. I have examined the here- 


ditary princess, great in favour and grace, mistress of all lands, king’s daughter, king's 
sister, wife of the god, great wife of the king, Hatshepsuit, living. Mayst thou not perish, 
L destroy thy disability, wife of the god, lady of the two lands, Hatshepsut, living. Thoth 
hath given the gods to thee.” No parallels to these sentences seem to be forthcoming. ] 


Four vertical columns: atl \ro" ONY IeJo l( 2 om ree <I> | 


[“Honoured before Kebeh-snewef, the king's sister, Hatshepsut, Fate before Osiris,”] 


2. 4 t (fot S (4 SS 7 —_®> . = (“Honoured before Anubis 


Imi-ut, the wife of the god, Hatshepsuit, justified.” 


3. FA (ro N\4++ eee) i ea [‘ Honoured before Horus who 


as in the sky, the wife of the ae oa |S Ce | 


4. Fh \iro- al |Z | :s =| [ Honoured before Hepy, the 


wife of the god, aN Te justiried before Osiris: s 

[The vertical bands of inscription on the right and left sides of the sarcophagus 
describe Hatshepsuit as under the tutelage of certain deities, the same formula being 
employed as on the sarecophagi of Tuthmosis I and Hatshepsuit from the Tombs of 
the Kings and on many other sarcophagi, both earlier and later. The four “ children 
of Horus” are named, one at each of the four corners; their relative position to one 
another and to the general orientation of the sarcophagus seems to vary in different 
examples. Mr Carter notes that on the sarcophagi of the same kind found in the Valley 


<_|| [‘‘ Honoured before Duu- 


=——_ 
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of the Tombs of the Kings the panels formed by the vertical columns of inscription 
contain figures of the deities mentioned in these; clearly this was intended here also, 
the sarcophagus haying been abandoned before it was complete. Mr Carter suggests 
this conclusion by remarking that the sarcophagus has not been painted as are the 
similar sarcophagi from the Tombs of the Kings, and that some of the guiding lines 
tor the sculptor are still visible.] 

The tomb was discovered full of rubbish from its mouth to its very end and from 
floor to ceiling, this rubbish having poured into it in torrents from the mountain above. 
When I wrested it from the plundering Arabs I found that they had burrowed into it like 
rabbits, as far as the sepulchral hall. The burrow made by them was some twenty-nine 
metres long and would allow but one man to pass at a time and then only by creeping 
upon his stumach. They had widened and deepened the burrow for further operations— 
which never eventuated! JT found that they had crept down a crack extending half- 
way down the cleft, and there from a small ledge in the rock they had lowered themselves 
by a rope to the then hidden entrance of the tomb at the bottom of the cleft: a dangerous 
performance, but one which I myself had to imitate, though with better tackle, this 
being the only means of first reaching the opening so as to establish easier and safer 
methods of access from below. This I did eventually by erecting sheers of timber of 
adequate strength over the mouth of the tomb and also a projecting stage at the base 
of the cleft; these enabled us to haul ourselves up and down from below. For anyone 
who sutters from vertigo it certainly was not pleasant, and though I soon overcame the 
sensation of the ascent I was vubliged always to descend in a net. The operations, 
inclusive of the transport of the necessary materials to the spot, the fixing of the 
seatfolding, and the clearing of the tomb from end to end, took twenty days, the work 
continuing beth day and night with relays of workmen for the night shifts. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON THE LOWER PART OF 
A NAOPHOROUS STATUE IN MY COLLECTION 


By Proressor B. TOURAEFF: 


In the spring of 1909 I acquired in Cairo the lower part of a statue of the late 
Persian or early Ptolemaic period. In its type, inscriptions and size, the statue resembles 
that of Hr-7? in the Vatican?. It was a naophorous statue, as may be seen from the in- 
scription and the traces near the fracture. The main inscription, consisting of 24 vertical 
lines and covering the garment down to the feet, is nearly intact, only a few hieroglyphs 
at the bottom being missing. Besides this inscription, a tentative translation of which is 
given below, there is a list of titles and ancestors in six incomplete vertical lines on the 
support behind. These inscriptions are somewhat difficult to translate, as they contain 
many unusual words and rare expressions. The owner was a priest of the Mnevis bull at 
Heliopolis, and the texts are of interest for the study of the Heliopolitan doctrine and cult. 

The following is a rendering of the main inscription, beginning from the middle. 


A, running from middle of front to right of statue (Plates XXIII, XXIV) :-— 
“(1) The god’s-father-in-the-horizon ©Anh-Psmtk, called CAnh-Mr-wr?, born of the matron 
Hathor-Nubet, devoted to her husband, mistress of loveliness, sweet in love: he says:— 
(2) O my lord Harahte, futher of the fathers of all the gods! I support thy image with my 
hands, and mayest thou exalt me above thy citizens*, for my heart has been full (3) of thee 
fram my birth until now. I enter into thy temple void of what is abomination to thee, and 
my heart? calls to mind thy dwelling constantly and many times. I uttered(?) sentences(?) 
while I was defending(?) (4) him’. I have lauded thy soul in my praises continually. I did 
truth in thy house. There was no deficiency of thy fortune and I entrusted it to the future 
generations of the temple, (5) so that my name shall be on their lips because of my continual 
cares...from things’ made for them. The wc and hm-ntr priests of the house give thee 
thanks as remuneration (6) in thy presence, O lord of the gods! I spend my old age before 
thee, doing whut 1s pleasing to thy ha at thy august dwelling, (bringing) all good things for 
the gods, similar to thee, and for men*. May my burial (7) be a beautiful one after an old 
age; may my children be beside me. 
1 Professor Touraeff writes from Petrograd tu say that he hopes to print the full hieroglyphic text of 
this statue in some subsequent number of the Jouraal.—Ep. 
* Published by me, Zettschrift fiir dgyptische Spruche, vol. xtvi (1909), pp. 74-7. 
3 “Mnevis lives,” a name specially befitting a priest of Mnevis, ef. B, 4. 


+ Ch Vativan Of, recto 1—2 (loe. cit., p. 75). | yA- Ovi 
i 
<—_ 


i a | ao y XN 
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“O my lord Harahte, self-created, creator of heaven, Phoenix abiding therein always ! 
(8) Remember what I have done. Lo, I huve entered into thy presence with fear in my heart 
because of the [goddess] who is upon thee’; lo, I go towards her at the feast of the siath day; 
I utter praises to her (9) and propitiate her by means of sentences?; may her Majesty be 
gracious to me uccording to the power of my voice, and may she approach thy Mujesty 
rejoicing, und muyest thou be glad, contemplating (10) her beauty and give sacrifices to the 
gods und offerings to the deceused un the day when thou urt feasting in her honour and until 
now, Give long duration to my house, (grant) my children (11) to stay therein, and may 
their hearts be rightecus and in accordance with thy will, stable in gratitude to thee, and 
muy the worthy ones live who do not suy: ‘O (that it were given us)” about any kind of 
property, (12) and may they transfer their property as inheritance to their children, doing 
whut is loved by the Majesty of Re for ever.” 


B, from middle of front to left of statue (Plates XXIII, XXV):— 


“(1) O my lord, Harahte, creator of life of the gods und men, may my soul be a living 
une in Hrt-ntr, that I may breuthe the north wind which comes forth from thee. (2) I make 
sucryices which are put upon thy altar. Give strength to my name within the Dw3t*, Jor 
thy body is healthy and there is no detriment(?) in thy house, und I have not transgressed 
(3) thy procession. I have neglected none of thy feasts, which [it was necessary} tu celebrute. 
L huve not followed (the inclinution of) my heart on the duy of the ‘Ploughing of the Earth. 
I have not united myself with the violator(?) of thy will®. 

“(4) O my lord, Osiris Mnevis, This is what I say and this is what I do in the presence 
of my gud: ‘I am thy slave, ewcellent of heart, following ERY RO pecan thy fear into (5) my 
heart. In this [respect] there was found no sin in me. Remember the Jair time which I 
spent in thy Pure Abode’: I spent all day and slept not at night (6) carrying all kind of 
things of the Pure Abode in thy treusury...... until the coming of the day of (thy) ascent to 
heaven’, I knew that nobody of them(?) would be found (7) therein, Jor all was blown with 
sorrow throughout the earth. I entered into the holy ubode on the day of the ascent to 
heaven and served(?) in (8) the hall(?) thinking that the heaven® of the great god in Heliopolis 


' The crown, 
* Alludes to such hymms ay those of the Moscow papyrus published hy Professor Erman, 


2 Cr the stele of } j re Si at Moscow, I, 89, Rox ‘ fl; elias ey > on 
me 9 + A (ith x I 


Be O 
Neel 

* A similar wish is here expressed to that which forms the subject of the “Second Book of Breathings” 
Que mon nom tleurisse™: 

> The ritual virtues, which would naturally be dwelt on in the inscription of a priest. The details 
are nut clear, The “body” is perhaps the image. The feast of the ~Ploughing” is frequently mentioned: 
cf Brecscn, Dus Usiris Musteriam cou Tentura, in Zeitschrift fur dguptische Sprache, vol. X1X (1881), 
pp. D091, 98, 
8 Souls” 


y 


Bat The place of embalming of the Apis-bulls, rapeyeia, see SPIEGELBERG in QUIBELL, Excarutions at 
Seqqera, U1, 193. It is probable that the signiticance is here the same, relating to Mnevis, the death of 
which is spoken of further on. 

~ The usual expression for the death of sacred anituals. Seé mr Russian article, “An inscription of 


the Roman period voncernins the sacred bull,” in Monmiments of the Museum of Arts, Moscow. pp. 119—123 
; i ‘ res ti  omatacc2 * ica 
* The ceiling? 
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is similar to him in all essence and in respect of all the furniture. I intrusted to the 
treasurer of the god...(9) for the performance of their rites concerning that which is to be 
done by Anubis every day in accordance with the scripture, that this god may come in 
peace...(10) that this path may be renewed in the sucred place in its integrity and felicity. 
May I acquire beatitude, following my ka when passing (11) into Hrt-ntr, may my children 
be at the foot of my seat, may my burial be good after a very old age. May the (12) 
descendant say: ‘He who is serving thy Majesty is acquiring beutitude.” 


1 Te, embalming. The ordinances for this rite are referred to here. 
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THE FUNERARY PAPYRUS OF ‘ENKHEFENKHONS 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


Ix March 1913 the Rev. Vivian E. Skrine, Rector of Itchen Stoke, Alresford, Hants, 
presented to the Bodleian Library at Oxford a number of Egyptian papyri which had 
been purchased in Egypt by his brother-in-law, Colonel Vivian, shortly after the battle 
of Tell el-Kebir; they are at the present time kept in a wooden box labelled MS. Egypt. 
u.4(P). Among them is the funerary papyrus of a certain CEnkhefenkhons (Gr. Xazo- 
yevots), which the authorities of the Bodleian have kindly permitted me to publish. 
CEnkhefenkhons was a “ god’s father (ié ntr) of Amonrasonther,” and an “engraver of the 
House of Amin”; his father Amendpe is among other things entitled “Opener of the 
doors of heaven in Karnak,” a title often borne by the High Priest of the Theban Amin (see 
below p. 125, n.8). The papyrus, which apparently is complete, measures 49} x 92 inches. 
There is a blank margin of 2} inches at the right end, } inch at the left end, $ inch at the 
top, and § inch at the bottom. The papyrus has been broken in half and is now mounted 
on two sheets of stiff white paper; there is no writing on the back. 

The careful but rather stilted manner of writing and the style of the illustrr cions 
(see Pls. XXVI—XXVIII), as well as the linguistic peculiarities and subject-matter of 
the texts, are, so Mr Griffith thinks, suggestive of the Saitic period’. The titles of (Enkhef- 
enkhons and of his father indicate that the papyrus comes from the Theban necropvlis, 

The greater part of the papyrus is occupied by a series of representations such as 
are found in copies of the “ Book of him who is in the Téi” (eg. Lanzone, Domicile 
des Esprits [Papyrus du Musée de Turin; Paris, 1879], Pls. ITI—VII; MARIETTE, Les 
Papyrus Egyptiens du Musée de Boulag, Pls. 40—44). 

At the right end of the top register (Pl. NXVI), “adoring the lord of the Ti,” 
is the bai of CEnkhefenkhons, next to which, seated each upon a little mound of sand or 
earth, are two geni, the one with a uraeus-enringed disk in place of a head (cf. Bupar, 
The Eqyptian Heaven und Hell, p. 210), and the other with an ass’s head, drawn full 
face. In front of these are a human and a crocodile-headed genius—the foremost of 
whom is labelled “the lord Sokar”—both squatting on the ground and holding a knife 
(ef, NAVILLE, Todtenbuch, vol. 1, Pls. AXIX, XXX). Anuhis sits in front of them 


1 Since writing this article [ have come across two texts, published by M. Che 


assinat in Bulletin de 
Ulastitut francais C Archeologie orientule, vol, X, p. 175 ff, which in mae any 


respects resemble those of our 
pepyras, They are written upon the lid of a cottin which M. Chassinat, on the ground of various details of 
Fi : 
the decoration, assigns to the Twenty-second Dynasty. Like our papyrus, this coffin alinost certain! 
. aa o. Poi a ‘a 
comes fret the Theban neeropolis. aimly 
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grasping a snake. Next to him isa long row of standing divinities, holding w%s-sceptres 
and symbols of life. They are:—a god with human head; Nephthys; a hawk-headed 
god; Isis; an ithyphallic god, with a uraeus on his forehead and a heron on his head, 
behind whom is a goddess with one hand upraised in the attitude of protection or 
adoration; a ram-headed god; a lion-headed goddess; a hawk-headed god; Thoth; 
a god with human head; lastly a mummy, labelled “the great god, the lord of the Téi,” 
who stands within the coils of a snake, and before whom are four headless men with 
their arms tied behind their backs, cf: LEFEBURE, Hypogées royaua de Thébes, vol. Ul, 
Pls. IX, X; GurLtmantT, Tombeau de Ramsés IX, Pl. XXIX; Erman, Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, p. 110; Bunce, The Egyptian Heuven and Hell, 1, p. 149. The 
mummy with the snake and the headless figures belong to the seventh division of 
the Téi (see Bunce, zbid.; Ermay, cbid.). The adjacent winged serpent with human 
legs and the accompanying divinity belong to the eleventh division (BUDGE, op. cit., 
p. 242; cf Lanzone, op. cit. Pl. III, register 1; Mariette, op. cit., Pl 44). I can find 
no other example of the boat containing the fish and ape. The fish seems to be the 
mythological iné-fish, for references to which see BupGE, Book of the Dead, p. 3, 1. 1, 
p. 5, 1.8, and p. 44, L 9. 

Register 2 and the right end of register 3 (the rest of this register is left blank) 
depict events that take place in the twelfth division of the Téi. The sun-god, ram- 
headed and protected by an encircling snake, stands with his attendant divinities in 
a boat, which is being dragged by gods, “the crew (ist) of the god,” towards a serpent, 
through whose body the boat and its occupants have to pass. Behind the boat are 
eight gods holding paddles. The male and female figures in the bottom register are 
evidently the gods and goddesses who praise Ré¢ at dawn, just before he emerges from 
the underworld. With the whole series of figures in these two lower registers of. 
LANZONE, op. cit, Pls. V, VI; Mariette, op. cit., Pls. 40, 41; Bepor, The Kgyptiun 
Heaven und Hell, vol. 1, pp. 256—269; see also ERMAN, op. cit, p. 111. 

At the right end of register 2 and 3 the new-born sun, his head surmounted by 
a beetle, is seen emerging from the Téi, wherein lies his discarded corpse (cf. LANZoNE, 
op. cit., Pl. VIL; MaRirTTe, op. cit., Pl. 40; Bupa, op. cit., p. 277; see ERMAN, op. cit., 
p. 111). 

There are four different texts (addresses to various divinities) in this papyrus. 
Text I, at the right end (Pl XXV1), consists of 14 columns of large and carefully formed 
signs. Texts II and II (Pls. XXVI—XXVIII) accompany the first and second register 
respectively of the mythological scenes described above; but the subject-matter of 
neither text bears any relation to the figures above which it is written. The signs 
in these two texts are smaller than those in I. Text IV (Pl. XXVIII) occupies 15 
columns at the left end of the papyrus; the signs are of the same character as those in I. 


Text I. At the right end of the papyrus (Pl. XXVI):— 
“(1) Grace granted by the hing, Ré¢-Hurakhte-Atum, Lord of the Great House, the Great 


Ennead of gods who are in KherCeha, may they grant that thou emburk in the NSmt-boat 
to cool thyself(?), that thou voyage (2) within it in its festival in the region of the Pkr-tree?; 


1 For ¢ irrk kb see ERMAN, Gramm. , $$ 301, 306, n. 2? 
° The Pkr-tree at Abydos grew above the grave of Osiris and was the manifestation of his continued 
life and perpetual rejuvenation, see ScHaFER, Zeitschrift far agyptische Sprache, vol. XLI, pp. 107-10; 
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that thou worship Osiris, that thou receive his offering; that thou purify thyself among? the 
Westerners, (3) thou being one justified? in front of * their Great House, their people—their 
heart(s) are glud+ before thee; that a garland be tied fur thee (4) about (lit. ‘unto’) thy neck 
on the day of the Wg-festival, that thy name be called at the sicth-day yestival and the 
festival of the half-month, celebrated for thee throughout eternity (2r-ht hnty/)?; (5) that thou 
behold Ré€ when he ascends, Atum when he sets; that thou unite with® the excellent (2) 
souls (/). the.....opening for thee the ways, (6) without there being any restraint (2) upon thy 
legs; that thou come forth and go in with glad heart, striding’ to the sacred® places, entering 
in upon the god without being held back®; that thou join with (7) the Servants of Horus ; 
that thow be in health and contentment in the boat of the evening sun, thy heart being 
glad in the boat of the morning sun; thut thou see the solur disk when he shines upon 
the mountains, (8) when his light illumines thy cavern, and that he may be upon thy breust; 
that the Kurth give his hands to receive thee, that the West make obeisance before thee 
(ef. Iv, Hl. 13, 14); that thy vessels flourish, (9) that thy spirit ((kh : 78h) become beatific (2 Bh), 
that thy heart live fur ever, thou being made durable without decaying; that thou serve 
the god entirely alone(2)”, like him who strides to his followers™ (@.e. Osiris?/); that (10) the 
bolts of the door (sb3)” be opened fur thee, thou striding on to the streum at its source’, 
in order that thou mayest drink water in front of the Nsmt-boat in its festival of the 
reyion of the Pky-tree; thut there be given to thee (11) their (sic) bread, beer, flesh, and foul ; 
that thy body receive thread and cloth from the hands of the Two Sisters; thut thou 


of. SUNKER, Gotterdehret uber dus Abuton, p. 514 and BLackuay, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 1, 
p. 34. Cf also below, p. 127, n. 1. For the festival of the region of the Pér-tree and the participation 
of the Vsiit-boat there: see Lance-Scuarer, Grub- u. Denksteine dvs mittleren Reichs, nos. 20024, 20026, 
20561; SETHE, Crhundev, iv, p. 98, ll. 13—17; ef. also Breastep, Lecords, vol. Iv, $$ 1020, 1023. 
LR ht, see JUNKER, Grumm. der Denderuterte, § 219, p. 162. 
2 lek im mittw, Mew is a noun “one justified.” The writing =P = i, Dr Gardiner 
: aw 
7 tells me, is much more frequent, but ms¢tu: does occur. 
3 y-tp; cf perhaps rtp xu, Zectsehrift fir vigyptische Sprache, vol. xt, p. 28. The 
\ writing @ Gj occurs again in iv, 1,5. The reading deus for & | in early times, Dr Gardiner 
asserts, is quite certainly wrong; the fact that it alune survives in Coptic proves little, 
cf. Wty and tb. 
4 @| has been wrongly inserted by the scribe before [, the verb A, being intrans, 
5 The following signs are indistinct in the photograph : 


| finer daa ~ = iso th= 


i= “Cf, perhaps, Bupcr, Book of the Dead, p. 44, 1. For the remains of signs see 
will 


adjoining cut. 


NAS 





7 Read wstaty, preudo-participle, 2ud pers. sing. 
~ Perhaps “high,” ‘raised up,” see EMBER, Zevtschrist flr dyyptisehe Sprache, vol, LI, p. 99. 
2 Vp Wit is probably a mistake for av nitit, for which sec GARDINER, Zeitschrift fir ayyptische 
Sprache, vol. XLV. pp. 60, 61. 
1 (7, GARDINER, Zeltschritt fiir guptische Sprache, vol. XLVIL p. 96, «x), 
NM orstn ue suesiey. 


12 But possibly, despite the »pelliny in TT, col. s, 


Ko ae Tee 
» wre, and wlsewhere in this text, is 
to be read at, Téi, in view of in TH, col 57 which can only be read dt, 


3h (sich for bbe Dues an attempt to connect s/o, Elephantine, 


) ) the traditional source of the 
Nile, with &4¢, underlie this strange spelling ’ 
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be interred (in) the tomb that thou hast mude}, thy son being in? thy place. (12) His son, the 
god's father of Amin, Hor, true of voice, saith*: ‘Thou art in the earth. Who returns 
when he hath been received? upon the road trodden by all mankind? (13) All thy people 
are crouching (2 nw) befure thee with earth on their heads, their eyes® filled with their tears. 
The god’s jather of Amonrasonther, the engraver? (14) of the House of Amin, CEnkhef- 
enkhons (Xatoxwvors), true of voice, son of the god's futher of Amin, Opener of the 
doors of Heaven in Karnak’, Over the mysteries of Heaven®, Engraver of the House of 
amtin, Amenépe, true {of voice).” 


Text IJ. Above the top row of figures (Pls. XXVI—XXVITI):-— 


“As your futher shines every day, as heaven abides upon its supports, as the river 
flows north every day, (5) as the land abides under your guidance”, your marvels(?) travelling 
buck to the Tei, without diminution™ throughout the lands (idbw), so be ye gracious unto 
me. «As your offerings flourish and ye go forward (?) (10) to behold your futher every day, 
so grant unto me a ‘coming forth unto the voice, incense, and oil, without diminution 
for eternity. I um your servant, the son of your servant, I act according as ye have 
desired. (15) Grant that I have power over provisions” with you, that I eat(?) the food 
of your offering, that I receive hnf-bread from your store-house, (20) that your libation be 
poured out for me us (for) the Servants of Horus; that I proceed to the Nsmt-bout unto 
you”, and behold those who are in (25) the pylon (sbht); thut there be brought unto me™ 
things upon your altar on the hulf-month®*(/) festivul of the West (imy wrt); that I receive 


1 Reading 2 irt nk see ERMAN, Grumm.%, § 546. 

2 For 7 “in” see JUNKER, op. cit, § 191. fw-kr @ in the next line should perhaps be rendered 
“thou art landed”? 

3 See GARDINER, Zettschritt fiir dgyptische Sprache, vol. Xivit, p. 94(e); BorcHarpt, Der dyyptische 
Titel “Vuter des Cottes” in Berichte der philulogisch-historischen Klusse der kon, stichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschuften zu Letpzty, vol. Lvi. 

+ The following signs are indistinct in the photograph: 

: Sr" gs te 0 
=) pees p= he, Ws Geen ah oe 

5 Or, perhaps, as Mr Griffith has suggested to me, we should repder “who returns from that 
reception (reading ssp pf) upon the road ete,?” For the saine sentiment compare BREasTED, Development 
of Religion und Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 183, 187. 

6 See Bruuscu, Worterb., Suppl., p. 131. 

* The following signs are indistinct in the photograph: 


oo ea eas pee 0 1-59 ,953& Urumst zg 
c 14 oon. i] Onn Z g 2 Z 
Ky Sl Bes ee fo AAW mee Ac) Z roovan ><! WOT = 


8 A title frequently borne by the High Priest of Amtn, see Wreszinski, Die Hohenpriester des 
Amon, no. 7. This title cannot have been exclusively applied to the High Priest; if it had Deen, 
Amendpe would not have Leen styled “Engraver of the House of Amin,” nor would his principal title, 
that of km-atr tyy n Ima, “ First Prophet of Amitin,” have been omitted. For other instances of the 
title wn uy n pt see LEGRaIN, Bulletin de U Institut francais d Archéologie orientale, vol, XU, p. 22. 

9 Reading Ary s3(t?) pt, see WRESZINSKI, op. eit., p. 37, $ 59. 

See GARDINER, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, p. 84. 

" Brouesca, Worterb., Suppl., p. 618. 

ht, see GRavow, Zeitschrift rir agyptische Sprache, vol. XLVI, p. 106, note 37. 


us \ L¥en oe © aia re => (26) 
dl 8 Oe om] as © ies, 1 ed a 


1 Reading gsy-nt\?). 
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snw-breud of what comes forth in the presence (80) on the day and night of the feast 
Hk rit; that I journey (2? psdl-?) to the mysterious Tei? on the day of the W3q- 
festival ; (35) that there be tied for me a wreath? of justification’ on the day of the festival 
of Sokur; that my name be called on the sirth-day festival, (40) the festival of the half- 
month, und on the day of concluding (2)> the festival. Grant that I do according as you 
do. Ye shall not consign (me) to an evil condition. Do ye make excellent my mummy 
(sth) in the necropolis,—ua goodly interment such as ye afford’. Do ye make excellent (45) the 
burial against (7) those that are in my body, do ye keep off the worm from my corpse. 
Muay I gu in und (50) come out to behold the solar dish. Muay I follow W3-htp’ in his 
modes of being; do ye grant the light® thereof(?) upon my mummy. (55) my tomb not 
being destroyed. Muy the sular disk shine upon my breast, may its rays illumine my 
cavern in (60) the Broad Hall of Righteousness......?) May I unite with the excellent souls. 
Tam he who gure over Apop unto his slaughter-block on the duy of (65) cutting off his head; 
Sekhinet musters his budy, the jlame-goddess devours his flesh®. Ré© meets with (lit. ‘is 
Jor’) a farvuring wind and traverses the two heavens ; (70) the crew of the bout (wi?) shout 
for joy, the Unweuried Ones eaxult, ecult, (75) the Indestructibles hold festival every day. 
The Osiris, the god’s futher of Amonrasonther, the engraver of the House of Amin, 
Chukhefenkhons, true of voice, suith unto the Great Ennead of gods, unto those who are 
in heaven, untu those who are in (80) the Téi: ‘Muy I proceed” upon the course (?sk) uf 
your lake, may I be the companion of your servunt(s). May I stand up to walk like 
those who are (ulive) on earth. May I breathe the wind (85) that issues from you, the north 
wind that issues (trom) Nut. May I imbibe" (?) the water whence ye issued, upon the 
brink” of the luke of Horus, that my soul (but) may be divine, my spirit (ikh) beatified ¥.” 

Text HI. Above second row of figures (Pls. XXVI—XNXVIIT)— 

“Osiris Whentamenthes, ruler of Eternity, lord of Everlastingness, in the midst of the 
Tei, The god's father of (5) Amonrusonther, the engruver of the House of Amiin, CEnkhef- 


ie toy 


Mr Griffith suggests that these are possibly the opening words of a dirge in honour of the deod Osiris— 
see BREASTED, Aveords, 1, § 746, U, § 3d. 
> See above, p. 124, n. 12. 


a ove WT must be a mistake for On Uy. 


The signs composing Arw look very much hke oy f JUNKE iE. S30 
2 SIGHS posing << : eae 2 Uf FUNKER, op. cit, 3 30; BrackMAN, 


1 The text wrongly has For #3 & ri, which mnst mean “Come down unto me?— 


Rock Tombs of Meir, vol. 1, p. 24, 0.6, p. 34, a. 5. Por the wreath of justification,” see DAVIES-GARDINER, 
Tomb oF aliaevemhét, p. 111, with n. 3. 

> For dds hb see Breusca, Worterb.. pp. 1013-4. 

8 For » didi.tiv) see ERMAN, Gronai?, § SAG. 

* A3-hip ovcnrs in Book of the Dead, ch. 128, see Lepsius, Todtenbuch, Pl, ol, lL 6. 

~ See Breoscu, Worterh., p. 325. 

¥ The following stuns are indistinct in the photograph : 


a Ao AQ Seo & tS 
4 i nip MV =D 6S ery SY 
LAI eee eet, Te EYu 
c = H 
In Sp ae doubtless a uastake for vd? 7, 


a —_ 
oO o7l7 
Por Qo & see Brtescu, Wart ch OUT for a recent r : 
3 RUSCH, Hart ro. qi. O97, and for a recent rendering of the passage quoted 
hy BrtuscH, see BREASLED, Devdopunent oF Le higinn and Thought in 


H Sprt is for spt. IS Reading sidhur Phe. 


Ancient Egypt, p. 28. 
4 See above p. 124, n. 12. 
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enkhons, true of voice, saith: “I adore Ré (10) in the evening bout, I appease Ree in the 
morning boat. I praise (15) Khentamenthes Osiris, lord of Everlastingness, chief of the 
necropolis, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, ruler of Eternity, sovereign, king of 
gods, (20) divine being in the Thinite nome (713-wr), great of marvels in the House of the 
Prince in On, lord of might in the midst of (25) the Mendesian nome, mysterious of form 
in the womb of his mother, great of powers (shinw) in Upper and Lower Egypt, under 
whose guidance are all the nomes, (30) to whose beautiful face his mother does obeisance, 
whom the gods and goddesses worship, great Iny within the nome of the n&r-tree? (35), in 
this his name of Osiris in Neref. I do homage (40) to the mysterious lady, I worship the 
lady of the West, the great House of Gold, who fushions the beauty (45) und puts together(?) 
the seed of the gods*. I adore? Anubis, lord of the necropolis, (50) great of mystery, who 
presides over the Jackal nome*(?), in this his nume of Mysterious of Form, (55) who is in 
the midst of the Cerastes-Mountain nome, O Ennead of gods of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, of the West and East, who are in heaven, in earth, in the Téi, Great Ennead of gods 
who are in the necropolis, (60) the Unwearied Ones magnify you, the Imperishable (65) Ones 
content you, the offerings are established for your ka(s) throughout Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the Nile overflows at his season, (70) supplying with victuals your two (2) sanctuaries, 
heaven and eurth, you ure, you are (sic)...” Here the text abruptly ends. 


1 Cf. the statements about Osiris in Bibliotheque rai. no. 20, I. 2—3, “ But of Ré¢, his actual body 
resting in Hnés; excellent of praise in the n¢r-tree which came into existence to lift up his bai 
(hpr rv stst b3-f).” This and other passages (BruescH, Dict. géoyr., p. 315) associate the xf-tree with 
Hnés (Herakleopolis Magna). One passage quoted by BreescH (op. cit., p. 316) states that this tree 
was situated north-east of Neref, the necropolis of that city (Grapow, Urkuaden, v, German translation, 
p. 11, un. 7). The fact that the tree-determinative m our text is placed upon a perch suggests that 
it is a nome-sign. The XXth and XXIst nomes of Upper Egypt, originally one nome, both had as 
their badge a tree, which is commouly read as im; there secins to be no instance of the tree-sign 
being spelt out. Now Hnés, in whose neighbourhood grew the n¢r-tree, was the capital of the XXth 
nome. It is quite natural that the sacred tree, that grew in or uear the chief town or nome, 
should form that nome’s badge. Should we, therefore, read the badge of the XXth and XXIst 
Upper Egyptian nomes as x6, as NEWBERRY wishes to do (Zettschrift fur dyyptische Spruche, 
vol. 1, pp. 78, 79)! This suggestion is supported by the fact that the top of the tree-sign in 
our text is surrounded by what looks like a fillet (see adjoining cut), but which may be 
a degradation of the flower which depends from the tree in a PVth Dynasty and other examples 
of the emblem of the XXth Upper Egyptian nome (see NEWBERRY, op. ¢it., p. 79). 

2 The House of Gold is the sculptor’s workshop (see Davies-GarpINeR, Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 38, 
nu. 1), here, apparently, personitied as a goddess. The phrase “fashion the beauty” often oecurs in 
connection with the making of statues of divinities, eg. BrEastEp, Records, i, § 764. For the use of 
ts in this context ef perhaps SETHE, Pyramidenterte, $8 1965 c, 1966 d, 1969 6. Mr Griffith has drawn 
my attention to the combination ¢s prt in late proper names, e.g. Zs-ist-prt (LIEBLELN, Vumenworterb., 
1155, 2365), Ps-moet-prt (1D., op. eit, 2490; and ef. also 2350, 2417) It was evidently thought that, 
as the goddess constructed the bodies of the gods, sv in like manner she would reconstitute the 
deceased. 

3 Se. swes3 i, 

4 The NVIIth Upper Egyptian nome. 

> The ATIth Cpper Egyptian nome. It should be noted in this connection that Henku, ruler of 
this nome m the Vth Dynasty, records as an exaiple of his piety the fact that he “sated the jackals 
of the mountain” (Serae, Crhwaden, i, p. 77, Davies, Deir el-Gebraui, vol. u, p. 30; see also BREASTED, 
Records, 1, $$ 280, 281, and especially his remarks in footnote c). 
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Text IV. At the left end of the papyrus (Pl. XXVIUI):— 


“(1) CL) adore? you with those who adore, IT eralt(?) you in your marvels? in heaven 
and eurth. Do ye grant that IT go down in front of (2) the puol of Aetet?, that I drink 
upon the brink of the flood ; that I behold R&C when he riseth and Atum when he setteth ; 
thut I unite (3) with the stars of Nut; that I discern* the mysterious powers (?shmw) ; 
thit I may see those who ure in the firmament®, I being one of the followers of 
Horus; (4) that Iomay join hin who ts in the evening boat (of the sun), that his laght 
may shine upon my corpse, so that he may dispel evil from me; that I may be 
his (5) attendant in the great N&mt-boat on the duy of the Weg-festival ; that my name be 
culled when he ix praised ; that my heud® be crowned with (6) justification ; that I enter 
into and come forth from his chupel (?shd).....(2) that I come forth upon the balance, 
the plummet (7) heing exact; that (I) be uttached to the subjects’ of Sokar; that I be 
justified befure the Judicial Council of Memphis*, without there being wrath? ugainst me; 
that (8) onions (hd) be tied ubout my neck"; that sand be offered unto me; that I be 
arrayed in the work of Tuit, that is my cloth upon the hands (9) of the two(?) crocodile 
goddesses"; that I rest upon the necropolis (grt) nigh unto (r hw n?) the two goddesses 
of Righteousness (/), and thut there be a portion of mine in the Field of Haru; (10) that 
I support the mfh-boat (uf Sukar)® under the great god on his day at the wrt by the 
well; that I....42) in his form, und that I unite (11) with his followers; that I have 
control orer the food of his ka; that [ embrace his ka in Te3-Conkh; thut my head 
be crowned with cyperus; that (12) thy (sic) ha muke libation (stsf) unto me; that I 
encompass the Wall™ with Sokur, I being one of his people (ist); that I be satisfied 
with the bread (inf) of Him who is South of his Wall; that I unite with (13) the excellent 
souls, walking about Msk"; that I rest upon my corpse; thut I join the Soul in the 
midst of his tw"; thot the Earth give his hands to receive (14) me, while the West does 


‘ ; : : YY: ye 
1 The following signs are indistinct in the photograph: fay DAN «Qe 
i Pt tos | 


2 Reading sf87(?) tn ae bistta, For bist “marvel” and bit “character” see GARDINER’s note in 
ald monitions, p. 82. 

3 See Gravow, Crhvaden, vy, p. 23. For rte “in front of” see p, 124, n. 3. 

! For examples of the use of the rare word G@ “discern” see GARDINER, .Ldinonitions, p. 81. 

5 See BavescH, Worterb., Suppl., p. 1072. 

8 tp; see above, p. 124, n. 3. 


* In view of the writing = YP Mr Grithth suggests the rendering “that (I) be attached as 
a subject of Sokar.” 
ed] 
~ Inbor lit. “the Walls,” see SETHE, Untersuchungen, 3, p. 133 ff. 
” See GARDINER, .Votes ov the Story of Sinwhe, p. 57, 


; ; ? In onr passage tsy is constructed with hr 
instead of with w as in the exainples cited hy GARDINER, Jue. cit. 


This was done for the dead aud also for Osiris on the 25th diy of Khoiak (see DtuicHEen 
Rihe nderinsehritten, Pl 36, cols, 42-3. Brvascu, Worterh., p. 295; of. LEGRAIN, Stutues et Statuetien, 
no, 42123, 2. In Lower Nubia and Upper Egypt, at the present day, the peasants fasten an onion ie 
the house-door on the festival of Pou ex-Nasiin, which corresponds to vur Easter Monday. 

Se, perhaps Sbkty 72:7 see Laszoxe, Diiovario di Mitologia Egiziv, p. WAL. 

2 See BreuscH, Dret, Geogr, pp. 1123-4: Levi, Voeubolurio, p. 268. 

B See BrutacH, op. ct, p. 36th; Ib. Worterh., Suppl, p. 70. 

M See SeErHE, Cufersuchuoqen. 3, p. 133 ih 

6 For Ist see Bence, Bool of the Dewd, pp. 66, 67=ch, 17, IL 121, 125 (Pap. Ani). 


® See Grapow, Crkimder, vy p. 48=Gerinan translation, pp. 21, 22 
, 22. 
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obeisunce before me; that I may be uw form indestructible..... (15) my provision (2?) from 
the god’s slaughter-block, rth-breud within(?) the Broad Hall of Osiris. The god’s father 
of A[monrasénther]....... A 


The following portions of the four texts are in red ink :— 

I, Cols. 3—5: nis-tw rn-k to middle of break in col. 5. Cols. 8—9: Snbneie-k to 
Bh-k. Col. 12: s3-f to ssp pwf. Col. 13: it-ntrn. Col. 14: 8? to Guy Nut. 

II, Cols. 22—24: wd?.i to hr-tn. Cols. 42—43: ir to middle of smnk. Cols. 783 —84: 
dd-f to p in tpi. 

TIT, Cols. 1—8: Wstr—dd-f. Cols. 42—47: dwt to sw3s-i. Cols. 59—65: swr-tn 
to ihinw-sh. 

IV, Cols. 1—2: dw3i) in to m@t. Cols. 5—6: m hrw to ns -hrw. Cols. 11~12: 
m smsw-f to phr-t. Col. 12: hr hnf to dmd-k m. 
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THE TOMB OF RAMESSES IV AND THE TURIN 
PLAN OF A ROYAL TOMB 


By HOWARD CARTER axnp ALAN H. GARDINER 


Just fifty years have elapsed since Richard Lepsius made known to the learned 
world a contemporary plan of one of the royal tombs at Thebes, discovered by him 
among the papyrus treasures of the Turin Museum?! Even at that time most of the 
tombs uf the Nimeteenth and Twentieth Dynasties at Biban el-Moltik were well known, 
and the plans of a number of them had been published in the tomes commerorating 
Napoleon's expedition to Egypt. Searching among these, Lepsius was not long in 
establishing the fact that the Turin plan recorded the dimensions of the tomb of 
Ramesses IV. That tomb had been visited and measured by Pococke? as early as 1737, 
and had served Champullion as a lodging, described by him as “princely,” on his second 
Visit to ‘Thebes. Nevertheless, no detailed measurements were available when Lepsius 
Wrote his memoir, and such verifications as he was able to make were based on the 
none two trustworthy authority of the Description®. In 1873 Chabas printed an essay in 
which he corrected and improved upon many of Lepsius’ renderings of the hieratic 
legends on the papyrust, but he tuo lacked any further evidence as to the dimensions 
of the original tomb, About the same time, however, appeared a new survey by Mariette’, 
who seems to have planned a new study of the papyrus and of the problems connected 
with it, Nothing caine of this. as of so many other of Mariette’s projects; and it was not 
until ISS+4 that the subject was again broached by Lepsius. who thus. in one of the last 
articles he wrote, returned toa theme that had interested him some seventeen years earlier’, 
‘This was the first, and has remained the sole, attempt to utilize Mariette’s measurements, 
Since then the Turin plan has slumbered in a peacetul oblivion, despite all the interest 
and labour recently expended on the tombs of Biban el-Molik. Nor indeed does it differ 
in this respect: from the vast majority of the papyri in the collection of Turin, that richest 


TR. Lepsits, frundplan des Grabes Remus IV in even Turner Pupyrus: extract from Abhand- 
Tanden der kovighwhen alhendenctle der Wesseaschupten au Berlin, 1o67. 

* Pocock, De sertption of the Eust 1743, vol. 1, pp. 97-9, with Pl, XXXI. 

2 Description de CByypte. sletigaites, vol. u, PL 79, Fizs. 7 and 8. 

PRR. CHABAS, Nery phen eygyption Lan tombena rogal a Thebus, in Mélunges Eqyptologiques, 
third sertes, vel. i pp. 175—202, 

SA. Marierte. Monwients Divers, Pl. 37: reproduced as PL I of Lefébure’s complete publication 
of the tomb, Les Hypoye: srnyrna ih Thibes: troisteme deets/on, Tombeun de Rumses IV, heing vol. XVI 
of the sbevales da Mase Gutinet, pablished in 1Ss9, 

"OR, LEpSsIUs. Cher Tie Messe bin Pelsengrahe Retmses LN, 


nn Ledtschritt fiir uyyptische Sprache, 
vol. XXIE PSs4.. pp. 15, 
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of all repositories of Ramesside documents: it is symptomatic of the vast field which our 
science covers, and of the fewness of the workers in it, that we have as yet no critical 
study of the most famous of all Egyptian papyri, the royal canon of kings at Turin. 

The present article is the result of collaboration at a distance; and, the manuscript 
not having been read by Mr Howard Carter, who nevertheless provided much of the 
materials that went to its composition, our respective responsibility must be explained 
in some detail. Shortly before Mr Carter’s return to Thebes last autumn, it oeeurred 
to the writer to propose to him a joint investigation of the problems connected with 
the Turin plan. The writer had studied the original papyrus, not without profit, some 
eleven years previously; and particular attention had been paid to the verso, which was 
found to contain other, thitherto barely noticed, dimensions of a royal tomb, whence 
the question arose whether these were not further details of the tomb of Ramesses IV. 
Armed with a full translation and a tracing of the papyrus, Mr Carter set to work to 
control its dutu anew, and an ample budget of measurements and comments arrived from 
him not long ago, the bulk of which, together with his new plan and section, have been 
incorporated in the present article. Cooperation at a distance is not the .easiest of 
matters nowadays, and the writer of these pages has been obliged to avail himself 
more freely than he could have wished of Mr Carter’s permission to edit his contribution 
liberally. It is hoped, however, that in all points where our opinions might differ the 
individual responsibility of each has been made sutticicntly clear, 

The first two sections deal with the recto and the verso of the papyrus and are 
mainly philological; the final section compares the datu of the papyrus with those of 
the original tomb, and states the conclusions that may be drawn. 


J. THE RzecTO oF THE TuRIN PLAN (Pl. XXIX). 


The Turin papyrus, though of considerable size, is a mere fragment, its present 
extreme measurements being 86cm. in length and 245cm. in height. An examination 
of the plan drawn on the recto (the side where the upper fibres are horizontal, or rather, 
are at right angles to the selides) shows that the upper half is intact as far as it goes, 
but that very little is preserved below the longitudinal axis of the tomb depicted. 
Nothing is lost to the left, the papyrus having been buried with its end rolled inwards 
and hence better protected than the beginning against damage by accident or rough 
handling. The internal testimony of the hieratie legends, as well as comparison with 
the original tomb, proves that three corridors similar to that marked IW" have completely 
perished on the right; from this it can be computed that the papyrus may have originally 
measured about a metre and a half long, by a height of some 45cm. 

Before describing the verso and the texts written upon it we shall deal completely 
with the drawing and the inscriptions un the recto, leaving however the questions of 
measurement involved to be discussed in a later part of this article. Lepsius makes 
some apt remarks on the execution of the plan, but as they are mixed up with state- 
ments of more questionable value it has been thought better tu repeat them here than 
_to give a mere reference to the original treatise. 

The hillside in which the tomb was cut is symbolized by a brownish surface 
covered with a multitude of bead-hke dots arranged in oblique parallel lines alternately 
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red and black—a conventional mode of representation recalling our modern device of 
hatching. The red contour-line bordering the brownish ground roughly follows the 
outward extension of the tomb-chambers, and at the left, where these end, turns down- 
ward parallel to, and at a discreet distance from, the back wall of the innermost room. 
The same method of depiction may possibly have been retained for the lower portion of 
the plan, in which case the tumb will have appeared to occupy the centre of an irregular 
and quite conventionally shaped mountain. A preferable alternative, however, is to sup- 
pose that a horizontal base-line running well below the chambers of the plan represented the 
actual bottom of the mountain, so that the mountain will have been exhibited in elevation, 
though the tomb excavated in it is shown in ground-plan; we shall have occasion, when 
speaking of the doors, to point out a suinilar blending of the two methods of drawing. 
Another plan of a royal tomb, rightly identitied by M. Daressy as the tomb of Ramesses IX, 
has been discovered on a large fragment of limestune now in the Cairo Museum?; but in 
that case no attempt has been made to render the hillside. The best analogy for the 
convention adopted in the Turin plan is to be found in the hunting scenes of Theban and 
other tombs, where rolling hillocks of red splashed with deeper red and blue represent the 
undulating desert; the desert so figured extends only just far enough to offer a foothold tu 
the wild animals rushing over it, and the splashes of colour probably depict pebbles on the 
surtace, or else the heterogeneous granules composing the sand itself? 

The general character of the drawing is that of a ground-plan, but the doors are 
shown in elevation standing on their own ground-line as a base; the Egyptian draughts- 
man has attempted, as usual, to ubtain without perspective all the advantages of a 
perspective drawing. Lepsius rightly compares the drawings of the palace of Akhenaton 
at el-Amarna and other similar representations elsewhere’, and draws a parallel between 
the Egyptian procedure here and the bird's-eye views of towns and buildings in mediaeval 
manuscripts. 

The Egyptian architect aimed at nothing so ambitious as a drawing to scale; for 
him it sufficed if his chambers were displayed in the correct order and with a rough 
approximation tu the real shape and proportions; all details were left to the hieratic 
legends. The corridor Z in the Turin plan is shown as of much the same size as the 
corridor W, though in reality there was a difference of 11 cubits between the respective 
lengths of the two, The disproportion is yet more glaring m the case of the niche W, d 
and the side-chamber Z, d: in the drawing these are nearly equal in size, but the 
inscriptions state that Z,d measured 10 cubits in depth, while W,d measured no more 
than a single enbit and 2 palms* 

The thicknesses of the doorways are nut shown in the papyrus; probably the elevations 
were deemed to be sufficient. This omission is even more striking in the case of the 


T See Daressy, Gstrocu, Pl ANAIT, no. 25,184. The inscriptions are for the most part illegible in 
. Ty, op roy pte al a } “ pp, } . “ ; 7 7 ". i is Z 

the plies, but are given in transeription by M, Daressy in his article Un plus dyyptien d'une tombe 
rane, pubblsned ino Reese Areheulogeye, Third Series, vol. Xxxt 1898, pp. 235-40, 

* See for exatnple DAvres-GARDINER, Tomb of Amenemhet, Pl, IX and p. 31. 

* See ERMAN, slayptey, pp. 254-5; Wreszivskt, uft/as cae altuguptischen Kulturqeschichte, nos, 3 
_ a ~ . neon ) ees om 
Pe abe 
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Lep ius, however, explains p. 15 the drawings of W,d and Z,d as froutal elevations, This. 

seotus exceedingly unlikely in the case of Z, d, where wu door is represented in the normal way. In the 
coe of W)d) however, the relation of height to breadth does agree singularly well with this hy pothesis 
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Cairo plan, for one or two of the doorways in the tomb of Ramesses IX, which it represents, 
are so extensive as to be almost equivalent to short passages. 

Alike in the Turin and in the Cairo plans the walls of the various chambers are 
indicated by parallel lines a short distance apart. One would have expected a single line, 
but the double line is easily explicable: the draughtsman has allowed himself to be 
influenced by the way in which he ordinarily represented the walls of buildings; in 
these, of course, the space between the two lines corresponded to the wall-thickness. 

One detail of the Turin plan did not find its explanation until Marictte published 
his improved survey of the tomb of Ramesses IV. From the middle of corridor W 
inner lines are shown which continue through X down to the Sarcophagus Chamber. 
Lepsius points out in his second essay on the papyrus! that by these is meant the sarco- 
phagus-slide, which starts, as Mr Carter’s section (Pl. XXX) shows, near the middle of W. 

All the doors are painted yellow, both in the Turin and in the Cairo plans. Doubt- 
less the doors sv painted were of wood; they are all double and fastened by means of 
bolts, with the exception of the doors to Z, d and Ze. In the nidst of room Y is 
shown the sarcophagus; this is shaped in the form of a cartouche and painted reddish- 
brown dappled with black in order to imitate red granite. The actual sarcophagus is 
still in the tomb and is of rose granite; the lid bears upon it the figure of the 
king between Isis and Nephthys, as depicted in the papyrus*, Around the sarcophagus 
the papyrus shows six yellow rectangles, one within the other. Lepsius fancied that 
these might be intended for steps: “but at Bab-el-Meluk,” he says, “no such raising 
up of a sarcophagus on steps has come to my notice.” The view that the yellow 
rectangles represent steps is not at all improbable, but one must imagine them as 
temporary, constructed in all likelihood for the sole purpose of getting at the sarcophagus 
on the day of the king’s burial; and their yellow colour points to their having been of wood, 
Mr Gunn, to whom this suggestion is duc, puints out that the sarcophagus without its 
lid was nearly eight feet high; the mummy could not have been lowered into its place, 
nor, very possibly, could the final rites have been performed, without the existence of 
some temporary contrivance of the kind. The outermost rectangle but one ciffers from 
the rest in consisting only of yellow corner-blocks, interconnected by red lines; might not 
these corner-blocks represent the bases for poles supporting a funeral canopy? ? 

We must nuw tum to the hieratic legends describing the different parts uf the 
tomb as shown in the papyrus; Lepsius’ lettering both of the chambers and of the 
individual inscriptions within them has been retained. 


1 Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, vol. 3x11 (1884), p. 2. 

* According to the copy published by LEFEBURE, op. eit., Pl. NXNII, the goddesses have changed places 
with one another, and in the original they stand on (me\-signs; Mr Carter notes that the recumbent 
figure of the king is in the round, while the goddesses are incised only. The workmanship of the sarco- 
phagus is bold but not highly finished. The total height, including the figure of the king on the lid, 
is 3°32m.; height of sarcophagus alone, 2°54m.; thickness of lid, 0-41m ; length, 3°55m.; width, 2-03 m. 

3 Compare the canopy from the royal cache of Dér el-Bahri published by E. Brucscn, La Teute 
Sunéraire de la Princesse Isimkheb, Cairo, 1889. See too Davies-GakDINeR, Tomb of A menemhét, Pl. XXIV; 
Bupcet, Book of the Dead: Pupyrus of Ant, 1913, vol. 1, Pl. 34. ; 
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Fourta Corripor, marked W in the plan. 


W, a, referring to the door: (i iy ‘Qo “Its duor is fustened.” This 
awn 

explanation is appended to the four double doors of W, X, Y, and Z respectively, once 
only (Za) with a slight difference of spelling; it is lacking from the single doors 
of Z,d and Z,¢. What is meant is not quite clear. If the papyrus is a copy of the 
report made on the completion of the tomb or, what is less probable, the report of its 
condition when finally closed up, san might be interpreted “has been affixed” or “has 
been made fast” ce. bolted: another possibility, however, is that smn is used pregnantly 
“is fastened” ie. is capable of being fastened with a bolt. To add to our doubts, the 
ordinary passive s#-tw might be expected, unless perchance smn is here intransitively 
used. Lastly, the pronominal suttix is none too clear: we shall see later that the doorways 
were reckoned, at least as far as the Sarcophagus Chamber, to the room at the inner 
end of which they stood?; the door IW,a would on this view belong to “the Third 
Corridor” (VY), the deor X, a to “the Fourth Corridor” (WV), and the door Y, a to 
“the Hall of Waiting” (8 wsht isk, X); Y, a would then presumably have to be restored 
smn sb[-s] not smn si3x[f} It should be noted that sb? appears to mean the actual 
wooden door: for the entire doorway the technical term seems to have been hy(t)? or winets 


Wb. along the entire length of the corridor above the door: AK \ . | 
> alon: Ct e length o e corride ove ee ENG eae 


SEY VS ST nel git oR ee E See 
OW a\ HIN asia IA Vio @it ise 
; oa KRA«6 : oa [The] Fourth [Corridur], of 25 cubits; breadth, of 
G cubits ; height, of 9 cubits and 4 pulms ; being draun with outlines, graven uth the chisel, 
filled with colours, and completed.” 

The restoration is rendered certain by p? st?-ntr in Y, ¢ below, and by various other 
passages beth on the recty and on the versu; sé-tr has sometimes the determinative fay 
solnctimes is without a determinative. In abnost every case st?-ntr “the passage of the 
vod van be appropriately translated » corridor”; apart from our papyrus this term is 
found (ey.) ia the Cairo plan, sec above p. 132, footnote 1, in a grafito from the tomb of 
Rainesses IX (GUILMANT, Le Tombenu de Ramsés 1X, pl. LXIV), and on the Cairo Ostracon 
25,269", uf which a translation is given here, as it: throws light on other terms used in 
connection with reval tombs:—> Year 4, third month of inundation, day 18, distribution (it. 


guing) of charcoal C y) Jef ) wt the end of the first corridor of the tob ‘Gs a) 
oan | G ® / J BN SN PNAS 


a ee ae Sp a aa 4 = 
PKS, Af. iN an ). Ou this day, in its doorway (mM iis i); 


' Lepsius pot has fele the amlagnity of this phrase, but he is cert 





ee! 


ainly mistaken in regarding sb? as 
here meaning “a deck she wrougd reads si 362 on whieh le translates * Einrichtung ees Verschlusses.” 
3 ’ . SS€>. 


2 See below footnote 6. : * See below footuote 6 

See GARDINER, Votes on the Stary ot Suihe, p. Bo. 

> Lepsius and Chabas read wronely 35. "See Darkasy, Ostruka, PL ty 
x AREssy, hat, Pl av, 


* There are two points of interest heres 1 the doorway at the evd of the 


oe : First Corndor is considered 
lone = we have seen w i Tari aus 2 ( i 
to belong to it, as we have seen was the case in the Turin plan; 2) the word Ayt) hence obtains new 
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they were stopped (?) in it (this perhaps means that they were stopped in the First 
Corridor through lack of charcoal for their lamps). (Then) they penetrated into the next 


ay Rs a 2 ; . fe 
corridor, (numely) the second one KYAT Qe 4 es > om iN). Brugsch 
(Worterb., Suppl., p. 1149) has noted that sf?, both alone and in compounds, always refers 


to a sloping construction, whether passage or ramp; with the genitive ntr 16 forms the 
compound st-vér, which is applied tu the sloping axial passages uf a royal tomb, or 
perhaps of any tomb. The way in which the term comes by this meaning is uncertain, 
but it may be remembered that in the Book of that which is in the Netherworld the sun is 
always represented as passing (st?) from subterranean chamber to chamber until it regains 
the eastern horizun ; perhaps this is what is alluded tu by ‘| “the passage of the god.” 

Since W is called the Fourth Corridor, three others inust have preceded it towards 
the entrance of the tomb. This is confirmed by the actual tomb-plan. 


The manner in which the dimensions are expressed had best be studied here once and 
for all. The largest of the three immediately follows the name of the chamber without any 


indication of its precise nature; this, however, is always the “length” (Kg. aS] sw) 
except in the case of W, d, “this chamber of 2 cubits,” where the genitive expresses the 
height. The “breadth” co wsht) is the lesser horizontal measurement; sometimes it 
may be equal to the length (W,d; Y, 6; see the notes on these), in which case the 
tendency is tu take as the length that horizontal measurement which lies in the axis of 


the tomb. For the “height” . 


: 2 a ; 
except in the case of W, d, as already mentioned. The term in md-t “depth” occurs 


(l=, variant =, hy, Coptic WY, is invariably used, 


twice, in W,d and Z,c; for its use see the comments on VW, d. 
The standard of measurement used throughout for all dimensions was the (royal) 


“cubit ” ‘ mh, Coptic mage (mostly abbreviated +A), of 7 “palms” or “hand-breadths” 


ow, : : f eT : 38 
x ssp, Coptic uyon (abbreviated ~~), and uf 28 “digits” or *finger-breadths ] Abe, 
i 


Coptic tune, As Lepsius concludes his second article with a lingering doubt as to 
whether the large cubit is really here used’, his former cunclusion having been that the 
smaller cubit of 6 palms was the unit employed, it will be well at once to bring the 
evidence of the verso to bear upon this point. In |. 3 the dimension 7 cubits and 


elucidation, As the common writing indicates, this word properly means “ceiling,” whence its 
ra co 


occasional late signification “heaven.” But in the same way as “ryt ‘lintel’ acquires the more general 
meaning “doorway” (see below, p. 147), s0 too Ay(¢) comes tu signify “doorway” as distinct from the 
actual dour (sb? or t-7; the old title sss hyt held by officials of the Palace and of temples probably 
means “elder of the doorway,” a dignified name for the door-keeper; the /oeus classiens for swisu: hyt is 
SetHe, Crhkunden, iv, 1073. 

1 The fresh point inferred by Lepsius from Mariette’s new measurement of the tomb was that the 
Jarge cubit way employed for the heights and lreadths, while for the lengths he still leant to the hypothesis 
that the small cubit of abont 0-450 m, is used. Lepsius’ conclusion as to the unit employed in measuring 
the lengths ip vitiated by three main errors: (1) the wrong reading 35 for 25 in I, b; (2) the allowance 
of 370m. ples O7T6m. only for the First Corridor : (3) his failure to recognize that the dutum of 10 cubits 
for the length of Z,e is, on any view, a mistake of the ancient scribe. 
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1 palm is added to the dimension 2 cubits and 6 palms, and the result is given as 
10 cubits: in L 4, similarly, 6 palms are added to 6 cubits, 3 palms, and 2 fingers, with 
the resulting total of 7 cubits, 2 palms and 2 fingers; this proves conclusively that the 
cubit here employed is the cubit of 7 palms. The argument from the actual dimensions 
of the tomb must be deferred for the moment, but it may here already be noted that 
the length of the building cubit is usually stated at 0°525m.2:; Mr Carter prefers to 
assume 0°5231 m. as its length, basing his estimate on the mean measurement of the actual 
cubits in the Cairo, Turin and Liverpool Museums*. The difference is a minute one, and 
would affect the longest dimension on the recto of the papyrus, namely the 25 cubits here, 
only to the extent of four centimetres and three quarters. The total length of the tomb, 
given in Y,d as 160 cubits and 5 palms, would, with the acceptance of Mr Carter's figure, 
be diminished only by 30em.; the difference between the total measurements as given by 
the Description, by Mariette and by Mr Carter is in each case as great as this® 

The four descriptive phrases at the end of the hieratic legend here under consideration 
refer to the condition of the chamber either at the time when the report incorporated 
in the papyrus was presented, or at the prospective moment when the tumb should be 
terminated: the word “completed” makes the former view the more probable. The 
formula employed recurs with slight variations of spelling in X, 6, Y,b and Z,b. The 
pseudoparticiplest sé “drawn,” 8 * graven” and mh “ filed” are, strictly speaking, more 
applicable to the designs upon the walls of the corridor than to the corridor itself; but 
Egyptian is not averse from such loose modes of speech, and it has seemed desirable to 
imitate this looseness in our translation. Anyone who has studied the Theban tombs at 
all closely will recognize the successive processes of decorating the walls that are here 


individually specified. First of all the “vutline-draughtsman?” » : 
individually specifics irst of all the “vutline-draughtsman (io ) drew the 


chosen design in red outline, asa rule using the proportion squares discussed by Mr Mackay 
in another part of the present number of the Journal. Next the “sculptor” or “chisel- 


te, 


wielder ” ( ENC ex Dew mat) carved the limestone into low relief®, Finally 





a painter, probably called simply fj s8, the word which covers all the three meanings of 


1 Borchardt, following up a hypothesis first expressed by Professor Petrie, finds that several Old 
Kingdom buildings investigated by him show a round number of cubits in their dimensions, Arguing 
froin this, he establishes the length of the cubit used in the pyramid of Neuserré as 0°52507 m., see 
joRCHARDT, Grabdenkimul des Konigs Ne-ser-ref, p. 156. 

2 see Journal of Kayption alrehuevlogy, vol Ul, p. 150. 

3 According to the table in Lepsius’ second paper ,p. 3) the total given in the Description amounts 
to 71-26m., that given by Mariette to 70°67m.; but these authorities allow only 370m. for the First 
Corridor. If we subtract this 3701, 7s the thickness of the first doorway 0°76 ni. and add the 15°69 m. 
takeu by Mr Carter as the length of the First Corridor the comparative figures are: Description 82°49 m. ; 
Mariette 81°901n.: Carter $155 m. 

4 The feminine forins in FY 6 prove that the verbs are here pseudoparticiples, neton eet 
to descriptive sentences, not to mere epithets. ee es aa 

i See Recueil de Treraue, vol, XXIV, p. 186, 


= 
8 The abbreviation Which bere st. s for “carved.” ofte , ‘ : 
Me f : ere stands for “carved.” often has to be read é? in other contexts. 
T3 15 used'for ‘to carve’ in the Harris papyrus, see Brucscu, Worterb., Suppl. pp. 580, 1398; otherwise one 
, , 1398; 


. . . == 7 
might imagine that me 
— oe n 


NAY 


we another common word for ‘to carve,’ was meant 


__— 
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“draughtsman,” “painter” and “scribe,” finished the reliefs in colour. The word grh, 
which expresses just this act of finishing the decoration of the tomb, is written out 
tn extenso in the parallel passages; it is used elsewhere in published (e.g. MARIETTE, Abydos, 
vol. 1, Pl. 50, 1. 14; Pueyrr-Rossr, Pup. de Turin, Pl. CVII, 1. 20) and unpublished (eg. 
Leipzig Ostracon 18; Gardiner Ostracon 7) texts of finishing off pieces of architectural 
work or the like. 


W,c. Legend inscribed within the inner lines marking the beginning of the Sar- 
cophagus-slide (see above p. 133). 


2 eo een Fy TT LZ gon 7 9 ee Te h 
KYA S'[5 ee eer ae The slide, of 20 cubits; breadth, 
of 5 cubits, 1 palm.” 


The word r?-st? seems to be used here only in the technical sense of “sarcophagus- 
slide,” ze. the subway cut below the level of the floor and leading down to the Burial 
Chamber. What is the relation of this term to the semi-geographical name Rosta’u 
designating the funereal region over which Osiris and Anubis presided?? This is a 
complex region of passages (sf?) and doors, nythologically conceived of as having both 
land-ways and water-ways*: it is, in fact, a synthetic view of the subterranean world 
as it might be formed by any necropolis, or as it is formed by all necropoles together. 
The name is written in old times" _§ -e No and, in view of the general character 


of the concept which it expresses, the element st?w entering into it is not improbably 
a real plural: the entire compound may mean “the place of passages,” or something of 
that kind. On this theory, however, the technical term 7?-st? here, referring to a single 
passage of a very specific character, may well be a different word altogether; the word 
v3 is not seldom used to create compound nouns with a more restricted sense than the 
simplex to which it is prefixed+ 


_ od a Py BE 
W, neds of this niche: (1) aa so eee (2 a i) (3) ek alot 
(4) bie ‘, “This chumber, of 2 cubits; breadth, of 1 cubit, 2 pulms; depth, of 


1 cubit, 2 palms.” 

The part of the tomb described as “this &” (‘chainber” is not a quite satistactory 
rendering, being too special) is a niche cut in the wall of the corridor W at no great 
height from the level of the floor. It is doorless, an additional reason that has enabled 
it to be considered as a recess in the wall of W, as Z,c¢ is in the wall of Z, instead of 
being regarded as a lateral chamber, having, like Z, d, its own length, breadth and height. 


1 Mh m dru, see Lowere C125 for drw see also Brucscn, Worterb., p. 1561, where however the word 
is confused with another, trv or terw (ib., Suppl. pp. 363-4) weaning ‘blood-red’ or even ‘blued! 
* See CHABAS, op. cit., pp. 192-4; Breascu, Dict. Wéoyr., pp. 765-6 ; BubeE, Gods of the Egyptians, 


te ee 





vol. 1, p. 216; in the last place quoted here a dourway of Rostau bears the name l 
-e- 
Alt ed 
3 See Lacav, Sarcophuyes, vol. u, pp. 195, 211; ScHack-ScHACKENBURG, Zredwegebuch, pp. 13—15. 
4 Examples: rv-w?t “path” beside w?t “road”; r?-pr “temple” beside pr “house? ; 73-¢ * dornain(?)” 

“oundary,” abstractly, beside ¢* hand,” “region”; %-Ad in the HZurrds papyrus as a variant form of 

pr-hd “treasury”; 73-th “stomach” beside 7b “heart.” 


nan Eo Bao 
“hidden of passages.” 


18—2 
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The fact that both W, d and Z, c were viewed in this way explains the use in both 
of the word md-t “depth”! to express the distance to which these recesses are 


sunk beneath, or behind, the vertical side-walls of the chambers to which they belong: 
the Indo-European languages use the term “depth” in precisely the same way. The 
height of the niche, being its greatest measurement, comes first, as explained on a 
previous page (p. 135). The horizontal dimension at right-angles to the “depth” could 
not well be described otherwise than as the * breadth,” the two being exactly equal; 
had this dimensiun been greater than the “depth” but less than the “height,” the term 
aS] dw “length” would probably have been employed. The term wv does not occur 
in our papyrus; in Z,c¢ it is avoided owing to the fact that the dimension at right- 
angles to the “depth” is net werely greater than the “depth,” but is also greater than 
the © height,” so that it comes first of the three and, according to custom, is left without 
further definition of its nature. 


Hah oF WalTING, marked XY in the plan. 


X, a. Beside the door: i | (lJ IN qi “Its duor is tustened.” 
TOA NP JRO L : 


See on W, a. 


y . i 8 e a 
4,5. As name of the entire chamber Y, along the upper part of it: (1) All 


© e Qf 4 nn | UW NIM IIL rrmA TL EL | 
a¢ HI 2) == +f elven 
ax Cl 2A alitay main i ieee Nee ce 


E : TT tet oro 
Ke 0 se @@ 1, Be The Hall of Waiting, of 9 cubits; 
breadth, of 8 cubits ; height, of 8 cubits ; being drawn with outlines, graven with the chisel, 
filled with colours, und completed.” 

The name “Hall of Waiting” is found not only on the verso of the Turin papyrus, 

Aa " 3 . Lait : . f 8 

but also on the Cairo ostracon, where it designates the first of the three rooms which 
form the inner end of the tomb of Ramesses IX ; this tomb differs from that of Ramesses TV 
in that its Sarcophagus Chamber lies at its extreme inner end, being separated by a 
pillared chamber from the “Hall of Waiting.” Doubtless the name “ Hall of Waiting” 
(usht isk) was intended to designate the place where relatives, courtiers and subjects 
might wait before being aciuitted to the august presence of the Pharaoh; but whether 
the word isk “waiting” alludes ina still closer way to some particular phase of the burial 
rites is beyond our knowledge, 


V,¢e, Between the doors of Vand F and within t] 
Slide: 


: ! a ar a tha et 
ed KS A Lud of the sareophagus-stide, of 3 cubits.” 
Mr Carters plan proves that this measure 
ing beyond the entrance to the Sarcophagus 


1¢ lines indicating the Sarcophagus 





ement reters to the end of the slide project- 
Chamber. The hicratic legend is therefore in 
the wrong place. doubtless owing to the fact that the place where it ought to be was reserved 
eRe UE RELEN l aseIL Aeea de Bake: . F ca) 5 2 > 
inaceordance with all precedents ot Egvptian plan-drawing, fur the door between Y and Y. 


D Nee Brees Hy Vorterh , Suppl, pp. 654-6, 
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SaRcOPHAGUS CHAMBER, marked Y in the plan. 


Y,a. Beside the door: | Ne Uf x AGI | “TIts] door ts fastened.” 


If, as explained in the comments on W, a, this door was regarded as that of the 
“Hall of Waiting,” the suffix to be restored after sb? will be that of the ferninine, not 
that of the masculine, so as to agree with wsh¢. 


Y,b. Description of the entire chamber, written along its upper side: 
DAM Hl UW LANA Lit oO NAIA 


() Cee ae ee | a Se 
alge Sl ot ke ee ee eos come 
Be A i alee |i MEAG 


The House of Gold, wherein One rests®, of 16 cubits; breadth, of 16 cubits; height, 
of 10 cubits; being drawn with outlines, gruven with the chisel, filled with colours, and 
completed ; und being provided with the equipment® of His Mujesty (he lives, prospers, is 
in health!) on every side of it, together with the Divine Ennead which is in the Deé'et” 
(the Netherworld). 

The name “House of Gold” is repeated below in Y, ¢, d; in the inscription P 
below, lines 1 and 4, this name is written [J]! (%=). and M. Daressy hesitatingly reads 


KO rm YY as the legend of the Sarcophagus Chamber in the Cairo plan; the verso 
of our papyrus appears to give, however, the alternative name of “ Charivt-Hall.” It is 
not difficult to understand how this room might be called the “House of Gold,” when 
it is remembered that Egyptian kings were buried with all their jewels and most precious 
possessions around them, a fact to which an additional descriptive clause here calls 
attention. But Mr Carter suggests another explanation: “the ground-colour,” he writes, 
“is of a deep yellow, the customary colour of these halls.” 

The words “together with the Divine Ennead which is in the De’et,’ or Nether- 
world, are perplesing as they stand, it seems difficult to refer them to the scenes on 
the walls, though these, being taken from the Book uf the Gates, do in fact depict a large 
number of deities of the infernal regions. Mr Carter believes that the allusion is to the 
figures of deities made of bituminized wood which are pecnhiar to the royal hypogea‘; 
but see below p. 143, with footnote 3. 


Ye ee 1 be STS ORI TS Oh Sta mS 
enn ‘Total, beginning from the First Corridor to the House of Gold, 136 cubits, 


2 palms.” 


1 Note that before masculine words beginning with p the definite article ps? tends to be omitted. So 
also Fe. d.; P, lines land +; and pr-fdin Z, d. ¢., P, line3. However in ¥,d we tind »? pe-Ad written out. 

* For the phrase nty tp m cf. Abbott 4, 1; 5, 9. The indetinite pronoun here serves as a peri- 
phrasis for the name or title of the Pharavh, as often. 

3 Gry as a general word for “equipment” seem» to occur here only. The sense is that of At x 
greg pe in Abbott, 4, 3. : 

+ See Daressy, Fuudles de la cullée des rois, Pls, XXXTI—IV and LV ; Carter-Neweerry, Tomb of 
Thoutmésis 1V, Pl. V. : 
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Y,d. Under Y,c: iy = Cn BED OI mo K 


Qllia ee me ANN i 1 “Beginning from the House of Gold to 


the Lreasury of the Innermost, 24 cubits and Sie Total, 160 cubits und 5 palms.” 

The two first totals, summing up the measurements from the entrance of the tomb 
to the Sarcophagus Chamber and from this to the end of the tumb, together give the 
entire length of the tomb: 136¢. 2p.424¢ 3p.=160c. 5p. For the meaning of the 
words pr-hd r (read n)? p3 nfrw see below on Z, e. 


Tue Inner Corripor, marked Z in the plan. 


Za. Beside the door: eke oe [Its] door ts fastened.” 


See on Wa 


Z,b, Along the upper side of the Corridor: (1) FEN Ao wine J 
ea oll lle Sell 2) fle Bele er 


oo 4 RX Xue w “The Corri- 
“as Fe, HK Bee i mak A EN ee e ° 
dor which is the Shabti-pluce, of 14 cubits and 3 pulis ; eas of 5 cubits; height, 


of 6 cubits, 3 palms, 2 digits; being drawn with outlines, graven with the chisel, jsilled 
mith colours, and completed. That south of it us well” 

The name here given to the Inner Curridor Z is singularly inappropriate, for it can 
be shown with practical certainty that the place where the 
king’s Shabti (or Shawabti) figures were stored was not the 
\ curridor itself, but the two rooms Z, d and Z, dd on either side 
of it. It is a familiar fact that the scenes depicted on the 
walls of Egyptian temples and tumbs often illustrate the 
purpose of the particular chambers where those scenes occur. 
When, therefore, it is fuund that the paintings of Z,d and Z,dd 
consist exclusively of representations of the Shawabti figures 





7} 
zy 


aE 
WV 


+ 
ts 

€ 
l= 


eee Ba tris t 6 


yy 
Ke>9 *(0759 He 
(=9°( (OH 





(a sample trom Z,d@ in the accompanying cut)’, when the recesses 
Z,c and Z,cc are sven to be adurned with little shrines contain- 
ing images of the gods’, and when the Canopic jars, accompanied 
by a stool, a bed and some boxes, are noted on the walls of Z, e%, 
very little doubt can be entertained as to the use made of these various annexes of the 
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a 
ny 

















'Emeud x tor 7, as in Ze; it would indeed be possible two render the existing text ‘to the 
Treasury and tu the Tunermost.” but a lendiadys of this kind would be quite un-Egyptian. 
* The word sbty seems to have Leen misinterpreted as a dual on account of its ending -ty; hence 


the duplicated determuinatives qf Which have a rather abnormal hieratic form, 


Mr, see Sethe’ collection uf evidence in Zeitsehritt fiir dyaptivhe Sprache, vol. 47 (19103, p. 149. 
‘pee LEPeBUREL op. it, PL ANAV. The actual Shvwobti-tigures of Ramesses LV contain, tovether 
with the usual formula the words that are noted on the tomb wall, sce MARIETTE, aLbados, vol, 11, 
PL. 64, ¢. 
* Op. cit., Pls, NXNVIT, XXXIN. & Op. ect. PL XLII: see below the cut on p. 143, 
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corridor Z. Why then, it must be asked, was the term “Shabti-place” used to describe, 
not the two chambers Z,d and Z, dd to which alone it is strictly applicable, but rather the 
corridor Z, which deserves the name only as lying between, and hence serving to connect, 
those two chambers? But before attempting to answer this question let us make sure that 
our translation of the words p? st?-ntr nty m st-s?bty is beyond suspicion. It is impossible 
to render “the Corridor which is in the Shubti-place” owing to the absence of the definite 
article before st-s?bty. But the only alternative to this is to assign to m its common 
function of introducing the complement in a sentence expressive of identity; the literal 
translation will then be “the Corridur which is as Shubti-pluce,” ie. “the Corridor which 
is the Shabti-pluce.” No other interpretation seems possible without having recourse to 
emendation, an expedient that is not likely to commend itself in dealing with a document 
which, if not actually an original, is at all events not many places removed from being 
an original, 

In describing the corridor Z as the “Shabti-place” it is obvious that the scribe 
must have had some particular object in view, and that object can hardly have been 
any other than to make his further statements about it apply, not merely to Z itself, 
but also to the adjacent chambers Z, d and Z, dd, these being regarded as parts or 
extensions of Z. At first sight the measurements that next follow contradict this sup- 
position, for they refer to Z alone. Z, d having, as we shall see, its own separately specified 
dimensions; this will also have been the case with Z, dd, which has perished together 
with the rest of the lower portion of the papyrus. Thus, however we look at the matter, 
the maker of the plan cannot escape the reproach of having used the term p? st?-ntr 
in a double sense, firstly as the corridor Z alone and secondly as the Shabti-place con- 
sisting of the complex Z, Z, d and Z, dd. The reason why he attributed to it the second 
and wider sense must evidently lie in the words “being drawn urth outlines, graven with 
the chisel, filled with colours and completed”; it was his object, in dealing with the 
corridor Z, at the same time to intimate that the adjacent rooms Z, d and Z, dd 
were decorated and finished off in a similar manner; and this desire on his part is 
explained by the fact that the space available in the drawing of Z,d (as was doubtless 
also true of the lost Z, dd) sufticed only for the bare name of the chamber and its 
dimensions. 

The last words of the legend here under discussion confirm the explanation given 
above, though at the same time they afford new proof that the scribe has involved him- 
self in a mode of expression ambiguous almost to the point of unintelligibility. In 


a \ ls] —_ 
order to understand the words As SIKH A | we must turn our 
& paneer |} 


attention to the four inverted lines of hieratic seen at the top right of the papyrus, 
outside and above the representation of the Fourth Corridor W. These four lines, to 
which for convenience sake we shall refer as P, are incomplete owing to the loss of the 
right-hand portion of the papyrus, but evidently contained further details about the 
corridor Z and the rooms surrounding it. The corridor Z itself is described in line 1 
as “the Corridor which is on the inner side of the House of Gold” (the Sarcophagus 
Chamber): line 3 mentions “the Treasury on the left,” iv. Z,d, which its own legend 
ealls “the Left-hand Treasury”; line 4 is concerned with “the second Corridor which is 
at the buck of the House of (rold,” clearly to be identified with Z,e “the Treasury of 
the Innermost.” It tollows almost inevitably that line 2, consisting of the words 
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[an Oo \\ ;) t a \ BNI Z Z 7 
SS 1Z must have referred to Z. dd, the 
Saws?! Sos nan Gover Y 


Shabti-chamber to the right and south of the corridor Z It, as seems necessary in 


WHY 


spite of the unintelligible determinative ne the word rsy is taken as the adjective 
“southern,” then the description of Z, dd found in line 2 of P agrees almost word for 
word with the description of 42, dd given by ourselves a sentence back: “the pluce 
(1e. perhaps implicitly the Shabti-place), the! southern one (as opposed to Z, d, the northern 
one), on the right (of the corridor Z), which...... ” (some words are lost). 


F = WSs ; 
The oecurrence of the words % on Y “the southern one” at the end of the legend 
& occurrence © ewe Seti i ee oO g 


Z, bauust be explained in the hyht of the words vf P above elucidated. The entire phrase 
must be translated “the suuthern une us well”: by “the southern one” is meant the southern 


Shabti-chamber Z, dd, the adjective agreeing with iol b DIC UAL © Shabte- 
‘S - 


chamber” understood vut of the first words of the legend: and by “as well” the writer 
must have wished to convey the sense that the epithets “drawn with outlines,” etc., refer 
to Z dd as well as to Z, dand to Z itself, The addition was due to the plan-maker's fear 
Jest those epithets, which are casily thought of in connection with Z, d, the northern 
Shabti-chamber, since they are written quite close to it, might not be felt to apply to Z, dd. 
which is ruuch further away, This excess of caution has however proved fatal to the clear 
expression of the thought: the extension of Z to embrace Z. d and Z. dd implied in the 
words “the Corrulor which os the Shabti-place” is not only contradicted a first time by 
the subsequent statement of dimensions applying only to the corridor Z, but is further 
contradicted a second tine by the afterthought ~ the southern one as well,” words that 
clearly involve the conception of Z,d and Z. dd as northern and southern Shabti-places 
distinct from the corridor Z. 

A final revelation of the Egyptian writer’s slap-dash habit of mind is given us by 
the fact, to which Mr Carter calls attention, that there is not a trace of sculpture in Z 
or in any of the chambers opening ont of it, The walls are simply plastered and painted : 
thus although the epithets ~ drain with outlines.” ~ spilled with colours” and “ completed ” 
are in agreement with the actual truth, the facts attord no Justification for the epithet 
~ graven with the chisel.” 


4 . é a 
4 ¢. Along the northern recess of the Corridor Z:®& 42 Soe" 5 
ca nk soa ada AS ann 
ey | | Ps rete ie rn ‘ * 1h : < 
- | ar oe : ° . 
ae A! aly pd 7 Pee Resting-place of the Gods, of 4 cubits 
aud 4 pals; height. oF VL cubit and 3° pals; depth, of 1 cubit, 3 palms and 
2 digits.” : 
The recesses Z ¢ and Z. ce are ent in the north and suuth walls of the Inner Corridor 
ata height of abort a ometre trom the around, ane 


tbbl — 


: ; ny are adorned with pictures of small 
shrines containing various deities, among whom one recognizes Thoth Anubis, Khnum 
2 > fo) Fc es > 2 
Sebk and Butos above the shrines the recesses are sank xc : 
* The recesses are sunk vet deeper, and are adorned 


WThe repetition of thos cati le here is qiute contrary te custum, and can be 
4 stumm, and car 


accounted for only 
by the suppesition thet the writer wished to lary stror : 


14 euiphasis on the distinction be wee e 
on . > : tween th 
southern Shabti-place and a second and uorthern one, nalcly Z, J. 

0 y Z.d. 
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with representations of little mats with loaves and bowls of water, one mat over every 
shrine’, as in the accompanying figure. There can be 
no doubt, when the name “the Resting-place of the 
Gods” is taken in conjunction with the pictures within 
the recesses, that these served as receptacles for painted 
wooden shrines like that discovered in the tomb of 
Tuya?; in the shrines there may well have been figures 
of the gods in wood, faience or precious metals’, and 
on the ledge above some scanty offerings: in this 
way the king could acquit himself of his religious 
duties in his renewed existence after death. 

The way in which the dimensions of Z,¢ are 
expressed has been discussed above in dealing with W’,, d, so that we need not deal further 
with that topic here. 























Z,d. Inscription within the lateral chamber Z, d: (1) nyo a (2) on 


nN Le euea | (3) = ia sal | i “The Left-hand Treasury, of 10 cubits; breadth, of 
8 cubits; height, of 3 cas 3 palms.” 

The “ Left-hand Treasury,” as we have seen, is the chamber Z, d used as a storehouse 
for the king’s Shawabti-figures; the term “treasury” here, as often, clearly means no 
more than “storehouse.” 


4, e. Inscription of the end room Z, e: (1) Caja BEE TTT CJ Ore, 


a. ar ae - (3) Ca ie The Treasury of the Innermost*, of 10 es 
breadth, of 3 cubits, 3 palms; height, of + cubits.” 
The “Treasury of the Innermost,” as its wall-paintings show, was the storehouse 
where the Canopic jars and various 
pieces of furniture stood (see the ac- 


companying figure). The inscription P Pe |i at 
(see below) gives to this room the |,/ 
alternative name “the Second Corridor CL 
which 1s at the buck of the House of 

P. Four incomplete lines of hiera- g a 
tic written upside down at the extreme | 
right of the papyrus above the plan’: 





























1 See LEFEBURE, op. cit., Pls. NNXVIT, NXXIX. > See Tu. M. Davis, The Tomb of Iouiya, Pl. XX, 

3 For references to the occurrence of divine figures made of wood in the royal tombs see above 
p. 139, footnote 4. 

* For nfrw see Pup. Abbott, 3, 1, where it is said that the tomb of a certain king had been violated 
by the robbers penetrating into ‘ tied innermost chamber of his pyramid” through a tunnel made from the 
outer chamber of a private tomb; also PLeytE-Rosst, Pup. de Turin, Pl. AAXVII, top line (collated), 
The word is evidently connected with a number of others quoted above p. 110, footnote 1, in all of which 
the stem nfr has some such meaning as “end,” “bottom” or the like. 

5 Both Lepsius and Chabas have ignored these lines completely. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, rv. 19 
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< at —-e— LVAAA Peay = = vad oe Y Y 
KS | A avo pee ROE TZ |e satin Y 
Se ee Fee BANGS + wom % Y 
“ 4 IAs?! ie GARG 8 Genin Y 
DS \ S eae 14 %Y Y, 
2 eo tat ANS ZY 
° nin, RIUNG USN 2 \ DPF race niecaty: Z 
Soe Acre 
“) KN AT os aw?! SAT TF ital cuss % 
(1) “Lhe Corridor which is on the inner side! of the House of Gold......... (2) The 
Pluce, the southern one, on the right, which......... (3) The Treasury which is on the left 
an the......+6 Of ageeaes (4) Lhe Second Corridor which is ut the buck of the House of 


As already pointed out (p. 141), these lines contained further details as to the 
corridor Z and the three chambers opening out of it; the loss of the endings of the 
lines makes it impossible to tell whether more minute dimensions were given, or whether 
the descriptions were of some other kind. Line 1 refers to the corridor Z itself, see above 
on Z,b; lines 2,3 and + refer respectively to the southern lateral chamber (Z, dd), to the 
northern lateral chainber (Z, d), and to the end room (Z,¢). Note that the terms “right” 
and “left” are employed from the point of view of a spectator looking outward towards the 
entrance of the tomb, whereas a modern visitor is more inclined to take as the right wall 
that upon his right in entering; so, for example, M. Letébure in his publication of the tomb. 


I]. THE verso OF THE TURIN PAPYRUS. 


The texts on the verso of the Turin plan have been published, or, to speak more 
precisely, very inadequate facsiiniles of them have been given, in PLeytE-Rossi, Papyrus 
de Turin, Pls. LXXI-IT; comments on them, equally imadequate, will be found on 
pp. 100-2 of the volume of letterpress accompanying the plates. These texts are three 
in number: first, on the right, 7 lines of hicratic containing measurements of a royal 
tomb; second, in the middle, the record of a division of property among the children 
of a certain scribe named Amennakht, dated in the seventh vear of a reign not specified ; 
and third, the beginnings of lincs detailing a number of journal entries made in year 1 of 
a reign also not specified. The last two items do not concern us; they are most probably 
to be regarded as casual jottings made when the plan had been thrown away, or laid 
aside, as waste paper’. The tomb-ineasurements, on the other hand, seem, at first sight 
: ? * > 
likely to be relevant to the plan on the recto, and as a working hypothesis we must 
assume that they too refer to the tomb of Ramesses IV at Biban el-Molitik though this 

. ey bs = = : 
possibility has been curiously overlooked until now. 

A prea a been oe In mounting the papyrus, with the result that in the 
published facsimile (op. crt., Pl LXNT) the beginnings of Hnes 1—7 are shown upside-down 

1 OWet Awory of. PLeyee-Rosst, Pup. de Turin, Ph CVE, L 19 

2 An unkuown word; the reading 


ow of the sign transcribed as dis by no means certain 
* The proximity of the texts of year 7 aud year 1 makes it prohable that they were Riitten within a 
hs in question may be those of Rarnesses IV and Ramesses V 
respectively, Tf as true that Ramesses TV is supposed to have reigned only six years, but the authorit 

for this is only Pap, Lure, Pl LUT, IW. 5—6. where the mention i6 the hameask of ae 7 f “Ph rach.” 
re, Ramnosses Vy comes iminediately after the meution of the harvest of Sat 6 Re : 1 Pit id 
not itnpessible that Ramesses 1V began his seventh vear but only tees a sueaee ot i ee 

5 ‘ sma . 


short tine of one another. Tf so. the rer 
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as lines 8—13 respectively. When these beginnings of lines are restored to their places 
lines 5—7 are seen tu be complete, but a gap equivalent to two folds of the papyrus 
remains between the beginnings and the continuations of lines 1—4. On the other hand, 
one fold of papyrus, with some signs written upon it, projects in front of lines 1—4, and, 
if correctly placed, must belong to a previous column of hieratic text. It is, ef course, very 
tempting to insert the projection in front of the beginnings of lines 1—4 in the gap 


following those beginnings, and the presence of the signs @ O on the projecting scrap 
LIVIA 
of papyrus is a curious coincidence, since line 2 might conceivably have to be restored 


ane als & O] However, all the present writer’s attempts, made in front of 


the original, to place the projecting fragment of papyrus in the gap were attended by 
failure, and we must therefore assume that a page of hieratic preceded the seven lines 
containing the measurements now to be discussed. 


DON GE or = 4 Oo <— 1 
© SUNN BRS). code tle 
“The measurements* [of the tomb]? of Pharaoh, living, prosperous, healthy.” 
This line serves as title to the other six. The use of the word “Pharaoh” shows 


that the tomb surveyed is that of the reigning king, not that of some previous ruler. 


\ [ww] Ww iil IO A 
© PITAL ei bee es ya a 
“ The Corridor of [the Sun's Path, of 3}0* cubits; breadth, of 7 cubits ; height, of 15 cubits.” 
The corridors named in lines 83—5 being called respectively the second, third and 
fourth, it might seem necessary, at 
first sight, here to restore p? st?-ntr 
(tpy] “the [First] Corridor.” This 
restoration, however, does not nearly a 2 
fill the lacuna, and the almost certain 


determinative Ri after the lacuna, 


preceded by traces that might well 


belong to @ and ©, render nearly 1 
certain the restoration given above, fat 
which is borrowed from the legends iin 








of the Cairo plan of the tomb of 
Ramesses IX. In the case of both 


tombs the name is explained by the ~—TTETTEEET | 
fact that all but a very small portion ——an =—t 


of the First Corridor, reckoning this 





from a point just outside the begin- 2 
ning of the stairs, is without a roof 1. Section of the entrance to the tomb of Ramesses IX. 
and exposed to the light of the sun: 2. Cairo Ostracon 25, 184: ancient drawing of the en- 


: tr ti sses IX, 
the sense might well be rendered, pence so-testomibigk Hamesscs 4. 


“the open-air corridor.” Compare with Mr Carter’s plan (Pl. XXX) the accompanying 
1 The last five signs are mere vertical strokes. ? Hey, cf. Daressy, Ostraka, Pl. tv, no. 25, 262. 
3 Hr, see Breescu, Worterd., p. 1119. 
+ The upper part of the sign, which alone could determine whether 10, 20 or 30 is meant, is lost. 


19—2 
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reproduction of the First Corridor of the tumb of Ramesses IX as given, first in 
M. Guilinant’s section, and, second, on the Cairo ostracon. 

It is curious that no details are here given as to the door leading into the Secund 
Corridor; none of the other chambers are so a disposed of. 


yy pe ee EL 

WB Ol \Vaw | So al taysaon | 
sic | remn T  D | 
i= Bagh ones ama gh ey ot cma 

“Second, of......cubits ; [breadth, of......cubits]; thickness of door-jumb, of 1 cubit and 
3 pulms; breadth, of 5 cubits, 1 palin, 2 digits; height of door-jumb, of 7 cubits and 
1 palm; lintel, of 2 cubits and 6 palms: totul, 10.” 

The length and probably also the breadth of the Second Corridor are lost in the 
lacuna, which is tuo small to have contained the indication of the height as well, though 
this is given in the case of all the other passages and chambers. The omission is, 
however, an unimportant one, as the height of the corridur can be obtained by adding 
the heights of the door-jambs and lintel, both noted later on in the line. 

Two technical terms that will often be met with are here encountered for the first 


és TI a RWI b é f { MANY 

time. nat (SS CI ons, sometimes written a ans “ Je ” 
Se , ; CI, means “door-jamb” or 

ee peer ee <tdhs : . 4 . - . . 

*“door-post” is clear from the calculation just mentioned and from various ae pieces 


of evidence. Ch. exxv of the Book of the Deud represents th e Ie ees or Svan 
oo 0 


NVA 





(3) i 








wo : 
,, ,0f the door into the Hall of the Two Truths as bani the way of the 


deceased (NAVILLE, Todtenbuch, vol. u, p. 326) On an ostracon of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (Ostrucon Gardiner, 42) a number of workmen who are occupied in the con- 


SAIS 
struction of a building are enumerated : among them are AAA cou 
a\ S st ae 


“those who are busy with the dvor-jamb” and, immediately f I 
and, ately following, 
1 oy i. we ' 3 a\ 
Q4 Cy “those who ave engaged on the lintel.” My Gunn conjectures with great plausibility 


that in the (Or biney Papyrus (page 16, line 9) this word ought to be restored as an emenda- 
tion, The author is telling how Bata, transformed into a Ball was slaughtered by order of 
the king; he then continues, “Yow while it (the slaughtered bull) was upon the shoulders 


of the men, it made a movement with its neck, exis Ta Gare yan 
— BS A ee 0 rvam 


mont ame Ree vie : ot JPM R— aig & eQ sail 
SCRE errs Sata 
abs 


20 er 


suf) beside the fe door-jambs 


exit. a4? ae Dts RN 
ae) ana] ae, py EE 
and it let full two drops of blood (read dydft 2 


Se _ RIAA Caan a 
(read DS Se = ta C3|]) \ of His Mujesty. 


NV) the exponent of the ventive. is owitted. 
© Wrongly translated “bolt hye Brassch ; Warterb.. p. 401 
hy Pleyte. 





And the one (scil. “drop”) was on 


} and Budge, “leaf” hy Renouf, “threshold ” 
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the one side (read hr t? wt r-i) of the great door of Pharaoh, and the other was on the 
other (readg? kti) side. And they grew into two great Shawub-trees.” If this conjecture 
is correct, and there can be but little question of its correctness, then clearly brs 
must mean the “door-jambs” or “door-posts.” We shall find, as we proceed, that the 


following particulars of the bns are given: (1) its “thickness e . a corresponding 


to what we call the “reveal” of a doorway, i.e. the internal side surface of the opening 
(lines 3, 4, 5, 6,7); (2) its “height” (= hy), a measurement that needs no further 
explanation (lines 3, 4, 6); (3) its “face” (@]), a very small dimension that proves to 
be the projection beyond the adjacent wall-surface of the near face of the door-jamb 


(lines 4, 5, 6); lastly, (4) the “breadth” ( ay only in line 3, this measurement being 
a 


” 


replaced in lines 4, 5, 6,7 by the more accurate expression “the opening of the door 


Cane [xe [3) or briefly “the opening’ es, or ca 
hacavord saul s is more puzzling. It is presumably identical with pe = 


or == pe | (eg. SETHE, Pyr., § 392), which has often the wide meaning of 
—= 
“doorway” or “portal” im religious texts, and with ls (NEWBERRY, Rekhmara, 
ares 
peee | : - : : . 
2, 9.11) or I=, (Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, vol. xvi [1879], p. 72) 
signifying “court of justice,’ where one is reminded of the Judges of Israel who “sat 
in the gate.” But these meanings must be secondary and derivative, the term having 
a narrower technical significance both in its origin and here. In the already quoted 


conclusion of Ch. cxxv of the Book of the Dead mention is made of ul ee 
aiiys 


=f) o Sn, O : : : ; nc 
(var. Sl ) — «Qn: the right lintel-piece of this door” and similarly 


f (yea ye “the left lintel-piece.” The distinction of an “ryt on the right 


and another on the left at first sight suggests that the word means “door-jamb” or 
“door-post,” but for this, as we have seen, the term is bxs. In our papyrus it seems 
plain that nothing else than the “lintel” can be intended, for the “ryt is on two 
occasions (line 3, 4) added to the “height of the bus,” evidently with the intention of 
indicating the total height of the doorway, or, in other words, of the chamber in which 
the doorway occurs. The means of reconciling these two technical uses of the term is 


8) 


afforded by the writing 2yPen fuund in the Pyramid Texts (e.g. ed. SETHE, 


§ 292), whence one may conclude that the lintel is really meant, but that this was 
conceived of as having a right and a left half each with a small vertical portion 
forming strictly the upper part of the jamb. Thus the four senses ascertained for Cryt 
appear to be 1. “lintel-piece,” “half of lintel,” 2. © lintel,” 3. “doorway” and 4. “court 
of justice.” 
se) | | eae U ] Tid —DaA jw ie oa 
eae ee = ee nee i 
1 (iu aA\C I www woos 
~ = DVWVA —— a ANA 
2 Es casa 
a Se Clon [= Calis ee 
ema. Sa rea |: 
aA ii oaOili tl 
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“Third, of......[eubits; breadth, of...... cubits}; height, <of> 7 <cubits>; thickness of 
door-jumb, of 1 cubit and 83 pulms; its fuce,3 palms; opening of dour, of 5 cubits, 2 palms 
and 1 digit; lintel, 6 palms; height of dvor-jamb, of 6 cubits, 3 pulms and 2 digits. Total, 
7 cubits, 2 palms und 2 digits.” 

But for the lacuna near the beginning, this line would give a full account of all the 
dimensions with which the writer was concerned. Here we find for the first time “the 
opening of the door,’ ze. the space between the right and left door-jambs, and the “face” 
vf the door-jamb, 7e. the projection from the wall of its nearer face. See the comments 
on line 38. 

The measurements given in this line are self-contradictory, in that the sum of 
the height of jamb and the lintel exceeds by 2 palms and 2 digits the seven cubits given 
as the height of the corridor. 








L cae | NI ltt U PNP CL ao ae 
ao) aS a nn 
©) pe ae ee Panne eng 

een Sie ag ee 

paris iH S| eee eae a 1a Cit 


“Fourth, of 15 cubits; breadth, of 9 cubits ; height, of 7 cubits ; thickness of door-jamb, 
of Lcubit,3 palms, 1 digit ; its fuce, 2 palms and 2 digits ; opening, of 5 cubits und 1 palm ; 
lintel, 5 palms,” 

The height of the door-jamb is here omitted, but, assuming the figures to be correct, 
could be found by subtracting the height of the lintel, namely 5 palms, from the height of the 
corridor, nunely 7 cubits: this would give the height of the jamb as 6 cubits and 2 palms. 





ror | em UT ee: Mt Da 
{ = TAN 
wy SS lbereth PS Tetras cage Ti ae 
aes AWWA Pee oon TO ee eo eee 3.53 
> bec iP lit 
ee = nolan?! ri kheAea ot I = Eat WER as on 


maw | | a 
mili! } 

“Lhe Hall of Waiting, of 8 cubits, 4 palms; breadth, of 8 cubits; height, of 7 cubits ; 
thickness of dovor-juinb, of 1 cubit, 3 palms ; its fuce, 3 palms; opening, of 5 cubits, 1 palm, 
2 digits; Untel, 5 pulms.’? The words written above the line read: “ Height (scil. “of 
door-jaib”), of 6 cubits, 1 palm.” 

The sum of the heights of lintel and door-jamb is 6 cubits, 6 palms ; here again there 
ly a sight contradiction in the duty, as the ee of the room is given as 7 cubits, 


afterthought over the words » mh 1, sp 3, hr-f is = 


; \\ re a soe | awn 
MEslr ENAVF x Je Ne fg ANT ~_t 
hhdd SQA renane ener A To a ee a 
iba 2 st eee oS lb eee Ay) 4 a. 


“The Chariot-Hall, of 13 cubits and 6 palms; breadth, of 16 cubits; height, of 7 cubits; 
thickness of the duor-jumb, of 2 cubits, 2 palms; opening, or 5 cubits, 1 palm; lintel, 5 palms.” 

Tf the rerso of the popeaie really contains a description of the tomb of Ramesses IV, 
the name ~ Chariot-Hall” must clearly be an alternative designation of the “House of 
Gold” or Sarcophagus Chamber: this name must allude, of course, to the final resting- 
place of the votive chariot buried together with the Pharaoh. Chariots of the kind ate 
been found in the tombs of Inya and Tuthmosis IV: the latter was found in the ante- 
chamber leading to the Sarcophagus Chamber, 


The height ef the deorjamb is here once more omitted: if confidence can be placed 
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in the figures for the height of the room and the lintel, the jamb must have measured 
6 cubits and 2 palms. 


This brings us to the end of the verso; probably the writer intended to add the 


dimensions of the rooms behind the Sarcophagus Chamber, but one cause or another 
lita 


aa ; abe bat acta. . ns 
7 1 “seven (cubits), 2 palms and 2 digits” and “6 palms” are jotted down in 


prevented him from accomplishing his purpose. The three measurements Ice 


different parts of the remainder of the page left blank. 


III. Tar tomp or Ramesses IV As COMPARED WITH THE TURIN PLAN, 


It remains to compare the datu of the papyrus with Mr Carter’s survey of the actual 
tomb, of which the main results are marked upon the plan and section given in Pl. XXX}, 
Some of the measurements were of too minute a kind to be marked on the Plate, and 
these will be found recorded below. In measuring the tomb Mr Carter has made use 
only of the ancient standards’, reckoning the cubit at ‘52310 metres, the palm (= + cubit) 
at ‘07472 m., and the digit (= } palm = 54 cubit) at 01868 m., sce above, p. 136. The 
results, as will be seen, fully justify this procedure; but for the benefit of those who may 
wish to establish a different length for the cubit used, the equivalents in metres are added 
in brackets in the tabular summary below. Where the measurements of the papyrus and 
of the original monument agree absolutely they have been marked in black lettering (e.g. 5), 
and where the divergence is but small ordinary Roman letters are used (e.g. 5); otherwise 
the figures are in italics, like the translations (eg. 4). The letters m. m. signify “mean 
measurement,” ae. the average of several measurements where the cutting of the tomb is 
irregular. The terms right and left are used from the point of view of a spectator looking 
from within towards the entrance of the tomb; in this the example of the Egyptian writer 
has been followed. 


Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


T. Frest CorrRipor: 
length, 30c. (= 15°693 m.) 


The zero-point marked in the 
plan is more or less arbitrary, 
having been determined by the 
probable reading 30 on the verso 
of the papyrus.—It must be 
noted here once for all that until 
the Sarcophagus Chamber (¥) 
is reached the inner doorways 
are clearly counted as belonging 
to the passage or chamber that 
leads up to them; see above, 
p. 134. 


Papyrus, recto. 


[ef. Y,¢. “The First Corridor” | 


Papyrus, verso. 


.2. ©The Corridor of [the 


Sun’s Path],” 
“ [of 3]0 cubits”; 

The number is damaged ; the 
traces suit 10, 20 or 30. Of these 
10 is out of the question; 20 
would just reach to the point 
where the steps begin; 30 is, 
however, the more probable re- 
storation, as the analogy of the 
Cairo ostracon (see above the 
figure on p. 145) shows that it 
was sometimes at least the prac- 
tice tu reckon the First Corridor 
from a point well in front of the 
steps; in addition the total given 
in recto ¥, ce demands 30 here. 


' Mr Carter writes that owing to a mistake mm the 30c. division on the scale which he used in 
drawing the plan, the two corridors 7, U are represented slightly longer than they should he. This tiny 
error makes no difference to the measurements given, and merely affects the impression made by the plan 


upon the eye. 


? It is understood that these were marked out in advance on the actual measures used, so that no 
errors in conversion have to be reckoned with. 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


breadth, Te. (= 3°662 m.) 
height, [15c.] (= 7-846 m.) 


This is a fair estimate of the 
external height of the front face 
of the tomb. The undercut 
measures 9c. 3p. 2d./ = 4:969 m.) 
and the face of rock above it 
de. Lp. Od. (= 2°167m.}; the miss- 
ing masonry above this may well 
have had a height of 1¢. 2p. 2d. 
(=710 in.) 


doorway: height, 7c. 4 yp. 
{=3°961 m.) 

is breadth, 5 ¢. 2 p. 
(= 2-765 m.) 

door-jamb : reveal, 1¢e. 3p. 1d. 


(= ‘766 m.) 
» 9 projection (nr face), 
6 p. (= 448 m.) 
lintel: height, le. 6p. 1d. 
(= 990 m.) 


U. Second Corripor : 
length, 31ce. Ip. (= 16-291m.) 
breadth, 6c. (= 3139 m.) 
height, 8e. Op. 2d.(=4222m.) 


door-jamb: reveal, le. 6p. 2d. 
(= 1-009 in.) 
doorway: breadth, 5c. Ip. 
= 2°69 m.) 
door-jamb: height Ga. m.), 
ica 2p. 2d. 
(=3°845 in.) 


lintel: height, 5p. (='374 m.) 


Papyrus, recto. 


Papyrus, verso. 


“breadth, of T cubits” ; 
“height, of 15 cubits.” 


This inust refer to the total 
height of the front face of the 
tomb, see opposite. 


Omitted 


a 


1, 3. “ Second,” 
lost 


probably omitted, but see 
below, 
“thickness of door-jumb, of 


Le. Sp.” ; 
“breadth, of 5c. Ip. 2d.”; 


“height of door-jamb, of Te. 
1p.”; 


“Tintel, of 2c. Gp.” ; 


The height here assigned to 
the lintel, and involved in the 
total following, is very wide of 
the mark. Mr Carter suggests 
alternative explanations : either 
the words “ 2c.” ought to be can- 
celled ax a clerical error, leaving 
the approximately correct di. 
mension of 6p.; or else there is 
sone confusion with the hori- 
zontal portion of the floor and 
ceiling at the beginning of the 
Second Corridor, so cut for the 
swing of door: this does actually 
measure 2c. 6p., see plan. 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


height of door-jamb plus 
height of lintel, equals 
height of corridor, 8¢. Op. 
2d. (= 4222 in.) 


V. Tuirp Corripor: 
length, 26¢. lp. Id. 
(= 13°64 m.) 
breadth, 6c. (=3°139 m.) 
height (m.m.), 8¢. 
(= 4185 m.) 
door-jamb: reveal, 2c. 
(= 1-046 m.) 
projection (near 
face), 2p. 2d. 
(='187 m.) 
doorway: breadth, 5¢. Ip. 3d. 
(= 2-746 m.) 
lintel: height, 5p. (='374 m.) 
duvor-jamb: height, 7c. 2p. 
(=3°811m.) 
height of door-jjamb plus 
height of lintel, equals 
height of corridor, 8c. 
(= 4185 m.) 
the sockets on the inner side 
of the doorway show the 
intention, if not the former 
existence, of folding doors. 
recesses b and bb: 
length, 5c. 1p.(=2°69m.) 
height, 2c, (= 1-046 m.) 
depth, lc. (= °523 m.) 


» ” 


W. FourtsH CorRipor: 


length, 25c¢. 2d. 


(= 15°264 m.) 


breadth (2.), 6c. Op. 1d. 

(=3°157 m.) 

height, 9c. 4p. (= 5°007 mn.) 

This is reckoned to the centre 
of the vaulted ceiling. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ty, 


Papyrus, recto. 


W,a. “Its dour ts fustened.” 


W, b. °[ The] Fourth [Corri- 
dor],” 


‘ "Qs % ar 
‘of 25 cubits”; 


“breadth, of 6 cubits” ; 


“height. of 9c. 4p.” ; 


151 
Papyrus, verso. 


“totul, 10.” 


The addition is correct, and 
by adopting Mr Carter’s first 
suggestion noted in reference to 
the last item an approximate 
correspondence with the actual 
dimensions may be obtained. 


1. 4. “ Third,” 


lost 


lost 
“ height, 7c.” ; 


“thickness of dvor-jumb, of’ 
Le. dp.”; 


“its fuce, 3p.” ; 


“opening of door, of 5c. 2p. 
1d.” ; 
* lintel, 6p.” ; 
“height of door-jamb, of 6c. 
op. 2d.”; 
“total, Fe 2p. 2d.” 
The addition is correct. 


not indicated 


2? ”» 
” > 
” ’ 


Ld. © Fourth,” 


“of 15 cubits” ; 
_ This figure might be correct 
if only the distance to the 
beginning of the Sarcophagus- 
slide were meant. 


“breadth, of 9 cubits”; 


? 


‘height, of 7 cubits” ; 


? 


20 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


thedecorations of the corridor 
are drawn in outline, gra- 
ven, painted and finished. 


door-jamb: reveal, 2¢. Op. 
15d. (=1:074 m.) 
projection (near 
face), 2p. 2d. 
(=‘187 m.) 
doorway: breadth, dc. 1p. 3d. 
(= 2-746 m.) 
lintel: height, 5p. (="374n.) 
door-jainb: height, 7e. 4p. 
(= 3961 m.) 


» ” 


sockets for folding dours, as 
before. 


W,¢. SARCUPHAGUS-SLIDE : 
This is a kind of subway 
leadimyg down through the Hall 
of Waiting CY) to the floor of 
the Sarcophagus Chamber , ¥’). 
The level of the doorways and 
the unfinished state of the sides 
show that this cutting was in- 
tended to be filled up after the 
completion of the burial. 
length, 20c. lp. (= 10°537 m.) 
does not include the end of 
3c. in the Sarcophagus Chain- 
ber. 


breadth, 5¢. Ip. 3d.(=2°T46m.) 
Wid. NIcHE: 


d@ and dd have exactly the 
same dimensions. 


height, 2c. (1:046 m.) 
breadth, 1c. 2p. (673 mn.) 
depth, le. 2p. (673 m.) 


X. Hat or WaItING: 

length, 9¢. (= 4708 m.) 

breadth, Se. Op. 1d.(=4203m.) 

height, 8c. (4185 m.) 

the decorations are executed 
as dlescribed. 


door-jamb: reveal, Ic. Ip. 
(=°598 m.) 

Wf ineluding the rebate for 

door see plan. the measure- 

ment is 2¢. Op. ld. =1-065 m.: 


Papyrus, recto. 


“being druwn with outlines, 
graven with the chisel, filled 


with coluurs, und com- 
pleted.” 
X,a. “Its door is fustened.” 


Wie.“ Lhe slide,” 


“of 20 cubits”; 


“breadth, of 5c. 1p.”; 
Wd. “ This chamber,” 


“of 2 cubits”; 
“ breadth, of 1e. 2p.”; 
“depth. of 1e. 2p.” 


X,b. “The Hall ot Waiting,” 

“of 9 cubits” ; 

“breadth, of 8 cubits” ; 

‘height, of 8 cubits” ; 

“beg drawn with outlines, 
aqvaren with the chisel _ filled 
with colours, and com- 
pleted” 
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Papyrus, verso. 


“thickness of door-jamb, of 
fe. op. Ld.” ; 
“its face, 2p. 2d.” ; 


“opening, of 5c. 1p.”; 


“lintel, 5p.” 

[height of corridor, less height 
of lintel, equals height of 
door-jamb, 6c. 2p.] 


1.6. “The Hall of Waiting,” 
“of & cubits, 4 pulms” 
“breadth, of 8 cubits” ; 
“height, of * cubits” ; 


2 


“thickness of door-jamb, of 
Ie. 3p.” ; 


2 


THE TOMB 


Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


door-jamb: near face, 3p. 
(= °224 m.) 
hereonly marked by a vertical 
line dividing the texts of the 
Hall from the protocol of the 
king, which forms the decora- 
tion of the door-jamb. 


doorway: breadth, 5e. Ip. 2d. 
(= 2:728 m.) 

lintel: height, 5p. 3d. 
(= 430 m.) 

door-jamb: height, 7e.1p.1d. 
(= 3°755 m.) 


sockets for folding doors, as 
before. 


X,c. END OF THE SARCO- 


PHAGUS-SLIDE, 3c. 
(= 1569 m.) 

The Sarcophagus-slide is the 
name given to the incline ( W;, ¢.) 
which begins in the middle 
of the Fourth Corridor. Its 
end is the small remaining 
portion of it which extends be- 
yond the Hall of Waiting into 
the Sarcophagus Chamber. 


Y. SaRcopHAGUS CHAMBER: 


length (m.m.), l4e. Ip. 
(= 7398 m.) 
This measurement excludes 
the dvorways at both ends: the 
outer door has already been 
counted to the Hall of Waiting, 
and the inner doorway, having 
according to Mariette a reveal 
of 62m., would not suffice to 
bring the length of the Sarco- 
phagus Chamber up to the 16c. 
given by the papyrus, while at 
the same time it would render 
inaccurate the length assigned 
to the Inner Corrideur (2). It 
must be admitted that the 
juggling with these doorways is 
not wholly satisfactory. 
breadth (m.m.), 16e. Op. 15d. 
(= 8398 m.) 


height, 10c, (5'231 m.) 


Papyrus, recto. 


Y,a. “[Its] door is fastened” 


X,c. “End of the Surco- 
phagus-slide, of 3c.” 


Y,b. “The House of Gold, 


wherein One rests,” 
“of 16 cubits”; 

The mistake seems to have 
arisen from the inclusion here 
of the reveal of the dvor-jaimb 
belonging to, and already count- 
ed to, the Hall of Waiting ; this, 
together with the rebate fur the 
door, measures 2c, Op. 1d. (see 
above), and being added to the 
actual length of the Sareo- 
phagus Chamber Ite. Ip., would 
give 16e. 1p. Id., which is near 
enough to the indication of the 
papyrus. 


“breadth, of 16 cubits” ; 


2 


* height, of 10 cubits” ; 
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Papyrus, verso. 


“tts fuce, 3p.” 


“opening, of 5e. Ip. 2d.”; 
“lintel, Sp.” 


“height, 6c. Lp.” 


There is a mistake here, since 
height of room (7c.), less height 
of lintel (Sp.), gives 6c. 2p. 


17. “The Chariot-Hall,” 


“of 13¢. 6p.’; 


“breadth, of 16 cubits” ; 


’ 


“height, of 7 cubits” ; 


x 


20- 2 


154 


Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


the decorations are executed 
as described. 


the walls are adorned with 
pictures from the ‘Book 
of the Gutes, and figure 
many infernal deities. 

It is, doubtful 
whether the words in the 
papyrus refer to the wall- 
paintings ; see above p. 139. 


however, 


doorway trom Sarcophagus 
Chamber Y to Passage Z 
has,aceurding to MrCarter, 
wholly different dimensions 
fron those given in the 
papyrus. 


sockets for folding doors, as 
before. 


Z. INNER CORRIDOR: 

The places where the Sha- 
wabti-figures were kept were 
chambers @ and dd adjoining 
this corridor, 


leneth, Ite. tp. 2d. (=7°66 m.) 
This includes the doorway 
from the Sarcophagus Chamber 
“FP, but not that to the End 
Room Ze 
breadth, 5¢e. (= 2°615 m.) 
height, 6¢. 4p. 1d. (=3:456m.) 
all the chambers around Z, 
and that corridor itself, 
are plastered and painted, 
but not sculptured, 
the chainber dd is plastered 
and painted. but not sentp- 
tured, 


Z, b. 


“of L4e. 3p.”; 


Papyrus, recto. 


“being drawn with outlines, 


graven with the chisel, filled 
with colours, and com- 
pleted” ; 


“and being provided with the 


eguipment of His Majesty 
(he lives, prospers, vs in 
health !) on every side of it, 
together with the Divine 
Ennead which is in the 
De et.” 

the first words refer to the 
furniture with which the cham- 
ber was originally filed. The 
last phrase may allude to the 
wall-paintings of the room, or 
else to statuettes of gods de- 
posited there. 


aoe 


4, « [Its] door is fastened,” 
[For the totals given in Y,b; 


Y, c, see the conclusion of 
this columm on p. 156] 


“The Corridor which 
is the Shubti-pluce,” 


[efi <The Corridor which is on 


the inner side of the House 
of Gold.” P, line 1] 


’ 


“breadth, of 5e.”; 
“height, of be. 3p. 2d’; 
“being drawn with outlines, 


graven with the chisel, filled 
wth colours, and ~ 
pleted” 


COMN-=- 


“that suuth of (tas mell.” 


As pointed ont in the com. 
luentary, these words refer to 
the chamber adi, where the 
Shawahti-hgnres were kept. 
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Papyrus, verso. 


“thickness of door-jamb, of 


20. 2p.”; 


SI 
| “opening, of 5c. Lp.”; 


“Tintel, ap.” 

The doorway from F to Z 
having wholly different dimen- 
sions, Mr Carter thinks that the 
doorway from Y to Y may here 
he described for a second time ; 
but even so the measurements 
are only approximately ac- 
curate, 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


Z,c. RECESS: 

The wall-paintings indicate 
that statuettes of gods were kept 
here. Similarly the southern 
recess, Z, ee. 

length, 4c. 4p. (= 2°391 m.) 

The recess ¢ being damaged, 
the measurements here given 
are those of ce. It should be 
remarked, however, that from 
the plan ¢ would appear to be 
longer than ce, 


height, 1c. 5p. (= ‘897 m.) 


This ineasurement includes 
the upper part of the recess. 


depth, le. 8p. 2d. (='785 m.) 
Z,d. Tue Lert-HAND CHAM- 


BER FOR THE SHAWABTI- 
FIGURES: 


length, 7¢. 4p. 3d. (=4-017m.) 


breadth. 3e. (= 1°569 m.) 

height, 3c. 3p. (= 1793 m.) 

Z, dd. THe RIGHT-HAND 
CHAMBER FOR THE SHa- 
WABTI-FIGURES : 


dd is plastered and painted, 
but not sculptured. 


Ze. ENpD Room: 


length, 5¢. 3p. 2d. (=2°S77 m.) 


Papyrus, recto. 


Zc. “The Resting-pluce of 
the Gods,” 


“of 4c. 4p.”; 


See the note opposite. 


“height, of 1c. 5p.” ; 


“ depth, of 1c. 3p. 2d.” 
Z,d. “The Left-hand Trea- 


sury,” 

[ef. “The Treasury which is 
on the Left in the...of...,” 
P, line 3.] 

Mor te: 

The exaggeration of the 
length-ineasurement here is 
paralleled by the same exag- 
geration in the case of the end 
chamber Ze. Can it be that 
10¢. was the originally intended 
length of all the three chambers 
d, dd, and e? 

“breadth, of 3c.” ; 

“height, of 3c. 3p.” 


[ef. “The Place (i.e. the Shab- 
ti-place), the suuthern one, 
on the right, which...,” P, 
line 2] 

[see Z, b, end: “that (ie. the 
Shabti-place) south of it as 
well.” | 


“as well” here means ‘“a- 
dorned in the same manner as 
the corridor Z’ 


“ce 


Ze. “The Treasury of the 
Tnnermost,” 

[efi “Lhe Second Corridor 
which is at the buck of the 
House of Gold,” P, line 4] 

“of 10 cubits” ; 

It has been suggested above 
(under Z, @) that 10c. may have 
been the length originally in- 


tended for all the chambers ¢, 
dd, and e. 


Papyrus, verso. 


or 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


breadth, 4e. 2p. 1d. 
(= 2:260 in.) 


height, tc. (= 2092 m.) 
TOTAL LENGTHS: 
Length of tomb from the 
First Corridor (7) to the 
Sarcophagus Chamber (1) 
nelus e, 185¢c. 5p. 3d. 
(= 71:049 m.) 


The following are the details -— 
First Corridor (esti- 


mated: 30c. Op, Od. 
Second Corridor 3le. Lp. Od. 
Third as 26¢. Ip. 1d. 
Fourth “i 20, 2p. 2d. 
Hall of Waiting Ye, Op. Od. 


Sarcophagus Chamber I4e. Lp, 0d. 


135¢. op. 3d. 


Leneth of tomb froin the 
Tuner Corridor (Z) to the 
End Roum (Z, e), 20c. Ip. 
(= 10537 m.) 

The details are :— 


Inner Corridor Lte. tp. 2d. 
End Room Ae. Bp. 2d, 


Ue, Lp. Ud. 








Total length of tomb, 135e. 
5p. Bae +20. Ip. Od = 
155¢, 6p. 3d. (= SLA86 m.) 

For the slightly different 
Tnensaretuents given by the 
Deseviption and by Martette, 
see above, p. 136, footnote 3. 


Papyrus, recto. 


“breadth, of 3c. op.” ; 

The modern plan shows that 
the inasons have made an ob- 
vious mistake on the right side 
of this chamber. IRf that side 
were symmetrical with the left 
side the breailth of the chamber 
would be reduced to 3c. 3p., 
exactly the dimension given 1 
the papyrus. 


“height, of 4c.” 


Yie. “Total, beginning. fr om 
the First Corridor to the 
House of Gold, 136c. 2p.” 

(The items specified on the rvcto 
are :— 

Fourth Corridor 25e. 
Hall of Waiting Se. 
Sarcophagus Chamber — 16¢e. 





50c. 


leaving 86. 2p. to be distri- 
buted among Corrilors One to 
Three. ] 


Y,d. “Beginning from the 
House of (rold to the Treu- 
sury of the Innermost, 
wa 2 ay 
wfl. Ip. 

The House of Cold itself is 
excluded from the total, which 
otherwise agrees with the duty 
of the recto, as follows :— 
Tnner Corridor 1 fe. 3p, Od, 
End Room 100, Op. Od. 


© Total, 1600. op. 


The sum of the two tetals 
is here correctly given. As 
coinpared with the actual tomb 
the two main errors that we can 
detectare theex. cagverated length 
of the End Roo aud the ap- 
parent inchiston of the doorway 
of the Hall of Waiting in the 
length assigned te the Sareo- 
_ tetas € ‘hamber, Leaving thece 

two chanibers alto: wether out of 

the account the retaining total 
he 1 oO given by the papyrus is 
op. Od asagamst 1366. 2p. 

1 i at 3101. in Mr Carter's 
survey, This would yield 32g. 
6 the length of the cubit used 
by the surveyor who compiled 

the pepyrns. 


Papyrus, verso. 
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The Turin plan has long suffered under the imputation of gross inaccuracy; Mr Carter's 
new survey goes a long way towards its rehabilitation. Of twenty-seven specific measure- 
ments—the totals are here ignored—fifteen are found by him to be absolutely accurate, 
eight are correct. within 4 few digits, and in the four remaining cases, where the figures 
given by the papyrus are completely out, more or less plausible explanations of the errors 
ean be given. Thus not only does the information afforded by the recto of the Turin 
papyrus appear to be entirely corroborated, but also Mr Carter’s assessment of the length of 
the cubit obtains full justification. This highly satisfactory result conflicts strangely, how- 
ever, with Lepsius’ verdict in his second discussion of the Turin plan, written when the duta 
of Mariette’s recent investigation of the tomb lay before him. Whence this divergence ? 
It must be admitted at once that between Mariette’s figures and those of Mr Carter there 
is usually a difference of some centimetres, and that in a few cases the discrepancy is more 
serious’, For this one of the obvious reasons is the asymmetry of the actual tomb, which 
is specially apparent in the Sarcophagus Chamber: there Mariette gives 8°55 m. and 
829 m. as the respective breadths at the nearer and further ends of the room, while 
Mr Carter quotes 8398 m. as a mean measurement; the height of the same room is 
indicated by Mariette as 5°82 m., while Mr Carter, making his measurement in a part of 
the room where the floor-level is different, states it as 5°23 m.,7e. exactly the 10 cubits 
named in the papyrus. In estimating Mr Carter’s results it must be remembered that 
he had the duta of the papyrus before him when he surveyed the tomb, and whenever it 
seemed that this could be fairly done he would naturally take his measurement at a point 
where it would be likely to agree with the papyrus: where, on the other hand, a dimension 
could not be accurately determined at all, owing to the asymmetry of the tomb, he gives 
us the mean of several measurements. To return to Lepsius’ unfavourable verdict on the 
Turin plan, if the comparative tables printed on pp. 3—4 of his article? are carefully 
studied, we shall find that the inaccuracy he complains of is to a large extent to be 
laid at his own door, and not at that of the ancient surveyor. In one case at least, the 
height of the niche W, c, he quotes Mariette wrongly, giving 1:20 m. for 1:02 m. of 
Mariette; in another case, namely the breadth of the Hall of Waiting (XY), he gives as 
Mariette’s measurement a dimension not at all indicated by Mariette, and probably due 
to some combination of his figures that is not apparent. As regards the lengths of the 
various chambers, these are given piecemeal by Marictte, so that in every case the total 
length of a room is ascertained only by addition of the parts, the possibility of error in 
the resultant measurements being thus multiplied; the doorways, moreover, have proved a 
serious difficulty, the rebate of the door between X and Y, for example, being reckoned 
to Y, though the author of the Egyptian plan clearly intended the contrary. The worst 
error, however, into which Lepsius has fallen has been one of arithmetic pure and simple. 
His method of verification, in itself a perfectly proper one, has been to take the number 
of cubits and palms indicated by the papyrus for each measurement and to reduce them 
to metres on the assumption of a cubit of 0-450 m. and one of 0°525 m.; the alternative 
results are then compared with Mariette’s measurements, these finally being used to find 
the length of the cubit that would have to be accepted if both the modern and ancient 


1 The most puzzling difference is that of the length of W, which Mr Carter gives as 13-264 m., while 
Mariette and the Description give respectively 14:07 m. and 14-lim. 
* Lettschrift fiir agyptische Sprache, vol. xxu (1884), pp. 1—5. 
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duta were correct. By an accident that can be accounted for only by old age and failing 
health—his death occurred a few months later—Lepsius’ calculations are vitiated by 
serious mistakes in-every single case where the papyrus gives, not a whole number of 
cubits, but a number of cubits and some palms over. Of the nineteen measurements 
tested by him seven are affected by errors of arithmetic in this way, one, as we have seen, 
contains a inisyuotation of Mariette, and several others are rendered doubtful, if not in- 
correct, by misconceptions of various kinds. No wonder, then, that Mr Carter’s results 
are widely at variance with those of Lepsius. 

The measurements recorded on the versv of the papyrus prove, on comparison with 
Mr Carter’s figures, to be just as unsatisfactory as those on the recto have been found to be 
satisfactory. Thirty-four numbers are quoted: of these only five are completely accurate, 
though three more may hesitatingly be included in this category; eight items are approxi- 
mately correct; the remaining eighteen are definitely at fault. The facts are even worse 
than the above summary would seem to imply, for the cases of complete and approximative 
accuracy are mainly details of doorways, which are naturally less variable factors than the 
principal dimensions of rooms or passages. The question thus presents itself: does the 
versy refer to the tomb of Ramesses IV at all? Mr Carter, sending his report from Thebes, 
conjectures that the verso contained notes or a draft of details for the plan on the recto; 
but how comes such a draft to be found on the zversu*, which is usually the later-inscribed 
side of a papyrus? The miscellaneous contents of the verso leave little room for doubting 
that these are posterior to the plan on the recto; and the fact that they contain, among 
other things, the dimensions of a royal tomb suggests that the owner was an architect who 
picked out this papyrus for his subsequent jottings from a chestful of waste odds and 
ends, But the conclusion almost inevitably following from this reconstruction of events is 
that the architect’s interest In the tomb of Ramesses IV was a thing of the past, and con- 
sequently that the jottings on the verso refer to some later tomb. Could that tomb be the 
tomb of Ramesses V/ The explorations of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings have made 
us acquainted with a tumb that was begun by Ramesses V and completed by Ramesses VI; 
this is no. 9 of Lepsius, of which no plan with exact measurements has yet been published. 
Some dimensions are marked in the plan of the Deseription de UV Eyypte®, but not enough 
to test this possibility in a serious manner. Both the tomb of Ramesses V—VI and that 
of Ramesses TX contain four corridors followed by a Hall of Waiting, ike the tomb of 
Ramesses IV: but, unlike the tomb of Ramesses IV, they have a pillared hall after the 
Hall of Waiting which might well be the Chariot-Hall named in our papyrus. 

Enough has been said to show that the problein of the verso cannot yet be considered 
as satistactorily solved. Henceforth. however, the accuracy of the plan contained on the 
recto of the papyrus may be regarded as fully vindicated. 


1 Only one example need be quoted. Mariette cives the breadth of the niche W,d as 069m., the 


Papyrus stating thet the sad breadth measured 1 cubit, 2 palms: hence Lepsius deduces a cubit of 


0627 m., whereas in reality the cubit works out at 3361. on the right assumption that it contained 
7 palms, aud at 5-17in. on the wrone assulnption that there were six palms to the cubit. 

* Tt mmet be noted that rere dees not snuply mean the side containing the les» important writings ; 
experience shows that the side of papsrt te he first inscribed was as a rule the side where the tibres Pes 
at right anvles to the s/s, 

3 Antige tes, vel. uy, PI, ay Figs. | ee 


MEROITIC STUDIES IV 


By F. Ly. GRIFFITH, M.A. FSA. 
(Continued from p. 27) 


THE GREAT STELA OF PRINCE AKINIZAZ. 


In the winter of 1913-14 Professor Garstang and Mr Phythian-Adams excavated a 
small temple built of crude bricks, two or three kilometres south of the main site of 
Meroe, near the village of Hamadab. On either side of the entrance stood an inscribed 
stela, facing the visitor as he approached the shrine!. That on the left or north side, the 
subject of the present paper, contains the longest text yet known in Meroitic script. The 
corresponding stela on the right is smaller and in worse condition. Soon after its dis- 
covery, the text of the former was published with transliteration and index of words by 
Mr Phythian-Adams and a valuable note on its purport by Professor Sayce’. 

The long text, although still almost entirely unintelligible, contains words which are 
very suggestive in the light of history. In his note upon it Prof. Sayce has seized upon 
several of these with admirable acuteness%» For my own part I spent many days 
examining photographs which were kindly sent to me by Prof. Garstang, together with 
hand-copies by himself and Mr Phythian-Adams; I twice collated the resulting text 
with the original monument, which lay for some time in the portico of the British 
Museum and is now placed in the Egyptian Gallery; and finally by the kindness of 
Dr Budge I was permitted to have a squeeze taken of the whole of the worked face 
of the stela. From this squeeze the copy here published has been prepared. Although 
by good fortune the inscription is practically complete and the reading tolerably certain 
except in a few passages, the definite results at present reached will, I fear, seem 
ridiculously small. In the funerary texts, of which a multitude have been discovered and 
published, the scheme is so clear that it is easy to pick out names and titles and even to 
hazard a meaning for many entire phrases; but it is quite different with other classes of 
writings which are on no fixed plan of phrasing and have few finger-posts to guide the 
would-be interpreter. Until we begin to know the Meroitic language itself and to 
translate word for word we cannot hope that many facts will emerge clean-cut and 
indubitable from its monuments. 

1 View and plan in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. vu, Pls. WH, VIII. 

2 1b. pp. 15—24 and Pl. IX. 

3 Jb. p. 23. The fuller discussion under the title of ‘The Stela of Amon-renas, ib. p. 67, is 
disappointing. 
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The Roman expedition against Candace. 


Prof. Sayce’s opinion seems very well founded that we have in this stela a monument 
of the historie Candace whose troops raided the Roman frontier-posts of Augustus in or 
about 23B.c. Of the raid and its punishment, Strabo, who was with Aelius Gallus the 
year befure in Upper Egypt! and visited Syene, gives us what is no doubt an authentic 
account of these things from the point of view of the Romans :— 

“The Ethiopians, encouraged by the fact that part of the forces in Egypt had been 
taken away to accompany Gallus Aelius in his war with the Arabs, attacked the 
Thebais and the garrison of three cohorts at Syene; by a sudden and unexpected 
onslaught they seized Syene Elephantine and Philae, reducing all the inhabitants to 
slavery and tearing down the statues of Caesar. Thereupon Petronius, who arrived with 
less than 10,000 infantry and 800 cavalry to oppose 30,000 of the enemy, first compelled 
them to retire to Pselehis, a city of Ethiopia, sending in envoys to demand the return 
of the spoil and a statement of their reasons for commencing war. They asserted that 
they had been unjustly treated by the nomarchs, to which Petronius replied that Caesar, 
not the nomarchs, governed the country. They then asked for three days’ truce to 
consider, but as they did nothing that was needed, Petronius attacked them, compelling 
them tuo come vut to battle, aud soon put them to Hight as they were badly organised 
and badly armed (their shields were of large size, oblong, and made of raw hide, and 
for weapons they had axes or mere punt-poles or in some cases swords). Some were 
herded into the city, others fled into the desert, and some took refuge on an island near 
by, plunging in and swimming across the strait (for the crocodiles here were not numerous 
on account of the current). Amongst these last were the generals of Candace who 
ruled the Ethiopians in our days, a masculine woman with one eye destroyed. All of 
these Petronius took prisoners, reaching the island on rafts and boats, and despatched 
them immediately to Alexandria. He then attacked and took Pselchis, When the 
number of thuse who fell in the battle is added to thuse who were captured it is evident 
that the remnant that escaped was exceedingly small. From Pselchis Petronius arrived 
at the fortified city of Premnis, having passed through those sand-dunes in which the 
army of Cambyses was overwhelmed in a tempest of wind; Petronius attacked and 
captured this fortress and then started fur Napata. This Napata was the royal residence 
of Candace; her son was there and she herself was in a place uear by. The queen sent 
envoys to establish friendly relations and returned the prisoners taken at Syene and the 
statues, but Petronius advanced and captured Napata also (whence the buy had fled), 
and destroyed it; and, after enslaving the inhabitants, he turned homeward with the 
spoils, judging that the ground ahead was difficult to traverse. Having on his way 
improved the fortiticatious of Premnis and thrown into it a garrison and two years’ 
provisions for four hundred men he departed to Alexandria. Of the captives he sold 
seme, and sent a thousand to Caesar (who had lately arrived from Cantabria), while 
some died of disease. Meanwhile Candace advanced pon the fortress with a force 
of inany tens of thousands. bur Petronins set ont to its aid and was the first to enter 
the fort aml, having strengthen tit thoroughly, when the Ethiopians sent to negotiate 
he bale them seud their envoys to Caesar They professed however not to know who 


1 
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Caesar was nor by what road they were to reach him, so he gave them conductors 
under whose guidance they arrived at Samos. Here was Caesar, despatching Tiberius 
to Armenia while he himself was about to proceed into Persia; Caesar granted them 
all they asked and even remitted the taxes which he had imposed'.” 

Dio Cassius’, writing early in the third century a.D., gives a brief account of this 
episode, mentioning no details, but describes Petronius more fully as “Gaius Petronius 
the prefect of Egypt” and says that Candace herself led the raid. Pliny the Elder 
(first century A.D.) also refers to it? and to the vengeance of the prefect whom he 
wrongly calls P. Petronius. Of Candace he says that it was a name handed down 
from queen to queen in Meroe for many years‘, and he implies that queens constantly 
ruled at Meroe, a view that is not well supported by the monuments, which usually 
show a king in the first place in any group. 

Tt will be observed that Strabo describes Pselchis as a city of Ethiopia, Pselchis 
is the modern Dakkeh; the extensive excavations on the site carried out by Mr C. M. 
Firth for the Egyptian Government seem to show that Pselchis lay just outside 
the region of Meroitic culture, which begins only about ten miles further south at 
Medik, across the boundary of the Dodecaschoenus at Hierasycaminos or Takompso. 
The Dodecaschoenus was occupied by Roman garrisons for several centuries after the 
conquest of Egypt and the antiquities in its cemeteries are those of Egypt at that 
period. It was much the same in the Ptolemaic age, but there were times when native 
kings asserted their sovereignty over it against the Ptolemies. Meroitic inscriptions of 
the third century A.D. are found at Kalabsheh, Dendtr and Philae, but the only Meroitic 
inscriptions of the “archaic” period yet found in or near the Dodecaschoenus are a 
group of three graffiti on the rocks behind Dakkeh and two graffiti naming the prince 
Akinizaz on the pylon of the Dakkeh temple. All of these seem to be of about the 
same age. In one of the Dakkeh inscriptions we find the prince in the company of 
king Teriteqas and queen Amanirenas. Upon our stelae on the other hand the prince 
Akinizaz follows the queen Amanirenas alone. We have seen that it was at Dakkeh 
(Pselchis) that the generals of Candace made their first stand against Petronius in 23 B.c, 
and were completely defeated. All this indicates that the archaic inscriptions of Dakkeh 
were engraved at a time when, in preparation for a great raid on Upper Egypt, king 
Teriteqas established an advanced base at Pselchis and collected his troops there under 
the command of Akinizaz. The king however must have died soon after and the raid 
was probably carried out by Akinizaz in the name of queen Amanirenas, the one-eyed 
Candace of the Greek and Latin authors; at any rate the king was dead when Petronius 
came, and does not appear on our stelae. Five or six years before the raid, in 29 B.c., 
the Ethiopian king, doubtless Teriteqas, had sent ambassadors to meet Cornelius Gallus®, 
and another explanation of the Dakkeh inscriptions might be that they were engraved 
at the time of this embassy. The text of the great stele unfortunately does not make 
use of the title Candace, but the repeated references to Rome and to Mezewi or Bezewi, 
which lay not far from Dakkeh, support these conclusions. It is also possible that in 


1 Strabo, xvir, 820, 821. Cr Mitye, History of Eyypt nader Roman Rule, pp. 21--3. 

2 Liv, 3. 8 Nat. Hist. vi, 181. Cf MILNE, History of Luypt under Roman Rule, p. 217. 
4 7b. 186. Cr Crowrvot, The Lslund of Meroz, pp. 33, 3>. 

5 See Gallus’ record from Philae in DitTeNpercer, 0.0.2.8. no. 654 
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Akinizaz we may recognise the queen’s son who, having retired to his mother’s palace 
at Napata, fled when the avenging Romans drew near’. 

The last words of Strabo’s account prove that after the disasters that had over- 
taken the realms of Candace at the hands of the Roman avenger, Augustus made 
various concessions which would save the face of the Ethiopians or might even be 
represented in their own annals as a triumph of arms. Amongst the concessions was 
probably the withdrawal of his garrison from Prem(n)is (Ibrim) and the fixing of the 
southern extremity of Roman influence at Takompso (Maharraqa). 


The stela. 


After these preliminary remarks we will proceed to the description of the monument. 

The stela (Pls. XXXTJ, XXXII) is a rather ill-shaped slab of gritstone weighing 
34 tons. The top is imperfect but the present height is 258 m. The thickness of the slab 
is about 35cm. at the top, 40em. in the middle; thence it thins downwards at the back, 
but this is compensated by a large bulge in front of the base which restores the thickness 
to about 40em. ‘Phe face alone is smovthed; the back and sides are rough and the base 
is hardly even trimmed. The smoothed part broadens upward: its lower end measures 
exactly une metre across, but at the lower edge of the scene just below the fracture it 
is wider by 1Scm. Of the scene a height of 46°5 em. remains, the inscription occupies 
146m, and the base is 62cm. high. For the inscription 45 rules were engraved, 
3m. apart, reaching almost to the base of the smoothed face, but the last three lines 
are blank, 

Before proceeding to discuss the details, so often faulty and obscure, it should be 
explained that the inhabitants of Meroe had practically no good stone available for 
lasting records. The sandstone when of even texture was too soft and the harder kinds 
of gritstone contained on the one hand cavities, on the other veins and patches hardened 
by iron, yuartz pebbles and the like. All this made the work of the sculptor and 
engraver very difficult and thankless, and it is evident that their skill was quite unequal 
to their task, For work on a large scale without detail, as in the scene at the top of 
our stela, a fairly satisfactory result could be achieved, but as soon as exactitude of 
ling was required on a small seale, as in the row of prisoners and still more in the 
inscription, the engraver’s dithculties began to be serious: his tool made little or no 
Impression in some cases, in others it slipped and chipped away areas which were 
intended to be left standing in relief. In the row of prisoners he seems to have lost 
his head entirely. As he proceeded with the inscription, too, 


his patience failed and 
his work became more and more illegible, partly because 


the scribe who painted the 
, more crowded and with less 
a fresh start was made with larger 
atime. In the inscription we find lines 
eartied on too far or broken by obstinate crystals. In the first line 
a cavity seems te have been filled in and the engraving continued oy 
tewards the end were simply avoided and left: blank. 


inseliption on the stone had drawn the characters smaller 
exre; at length at a new or added section in 1, 26 
lettering and this went on mertily enough for 
either too short or 


er it; other cavities 


T Strale, Xvi S2u, 
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The scene. 


Only the lower part of the scene remains, showing the legs of six standing figures, 
distinguishable by the position of the feet as male and female. On the left a woman 
with sandalled feet followed by a man barefooted confronts a god who wears the lion’s 
tail; on the right the same pair confront a goddess. 

Below these is a row of small figures of captives with heads to the left, lying helpless 
on their breasts, their legs from the knees bent over their backs and their feet tied to 
their arms. Bad design and worse engraving make it difficult to comprehend the 
arrangement except in the third figure from the end. The same mode of securing 
captives is seen in small figures in the round, both male and female, of the Saite 
period!, but is not usual in scenes. The first three captives have objects in front of 
them which may be intended for their insignia, sceptres, or banners, as kings or chiefs. 

The remains of the scene on the second stela show the lower parts of the same 
figures in the same order and attitude, except that the god is here in the right half 
and the goddess in the left; the row of captives is absent. It is very unfortunate that 
in both stelae the labels belonging to the figures of the divinities, as well as those of 
the worshippers, are lost with the upper part of the scenes where they were presumably 
engraved. We may surmise that the stelae had rounded tops and that on each of 
them a figure of the winged disk was spread above the scene. The god and goddess 
might well be Ammon and his consort Mut, but curiously enough there is very little 
support to be derived from other Meroitic monuments as vet published for this, or 
indeed for any such association of god and goddess’, The inscription, it may be 
remarked, mentions various forms of Ammon, and probably the goddess Hathor. 

With regard to the worshippers, the inscription gives us prominently the name of 
Akinizaz, a pagar and pesha(n)té-prince, whose triple cartouche in hieroglyphic was found 
in the first season at Meroe on a block in the so-called Sun-temple. There also he is 
a prince, not a king, as is shown by the remains of his headdress, and he was preceded 
by a more completely royal figure®. In the scenes of the Lion Temple at Naga we 
have three royalties—the gére or ‘king’ Natakamani, the Ka(n)take, ie. Candace or 
‘queen’ Amanitére, and lastly the pagar-prince Arikakharér‘, Similar royal trios are seen 
in the Ammon-temple at Naga’ and are named on the columns of Amara’, In these 
scenes the king and queen often wear sandals, while the feet of the prince are always 
bare, evidently as a mark of respectful inferiority’, On the two stelae of Akinizaz 
therefore we appear to have a scene of a full queen and a prince without the king: 
they are offering to a god and goddess, and, further, on the great stela a row of 
prisoners lie bound at their feet. 


The inscription. 


Below the scene on each stela has been a long inscription. On the smaller stela 
there may have been as many as 36 long lines, but unfortunately they are in wretched 
condition and very obscure, and the single photograph that I possess, excellent though 


1 See Perris, mulets, no. 60 in Pl. V, and p. 19. 
? An unpublished tablet from Merve however shows Ainmon and Mut thus associated. 
3 Mervé, p. 61, inser, no. 2 and Pl. XXXV. 

+ Inser. 1, Pl. XVII. > Inser. 1, Pl. XXT. 

8 Inser. ot, Pl VI. * Ey. L. D. v, 62, 67. 
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it is, is quite insufficient to establish the remains of the text. The great stela has 
a still more extensive text, of no less than 42 long lines in archaic style and, although 
many of the signs are very ill engraved on the hard gritstone and a few characters are 
wholly lost by flaking, there is very little that caunot be eventually recovered by 
careful examination, and the reader is greatly helped by the fact that long passages are 
repeated almost letter for letter in ditferent parts. A considerable Hake has come off 
the surface in ll. 17—20, destroying or obscuring many characters. 

For convenience of reference I have broken up the text into paragraphs in the 
transcription. These §{ are of various lengths and generally have some sort of justifi- 
eation but are probably very incorrectly divided. 


The protocol (§ 1, 2). 


§1 (1.1) Amnirens : qéreli : kzweli : yitnizebhel : qére-yi : 

§ 2 Aki(l. 2)nizz : pqr-fyi : pesté-fiyi : pqr : gérisl : 

As the queen is figured before the prince we may expect to find at the beginning 
of the inscription her name preceding his. Here in fact we seem to have two parallel 
phrases, the one commencing with the queen’s name Amanirenas, the other with the 
name of the prince Akinizaz whose known titles fullow. In 1. 27 also he is pagar and 
pesha(wyte. 

It is illuminating to compare the protocols of two other inscriptions which name 
Akinizaz viz.: 

(1) the small gritstone stela from the ‘Temple of Isis’ at Meroe. The inscription 
on this is ill-arranged, faulty and obscure. Prof. Sayce pointed out its connexion with 
our stela, and acting on this hint I have made a fresh copy of the worst and (at present) 
most interesting part (Mer. 12), obtaining from the original, now in the Liverpool 
Museum, a very different reading from my first attempt. 


LWLDTSTGLD 22 0 19x 
ang as pee aes EIFS 
BYR GH UE HA Mer. '2.¢. 


(2) The grathto in a cartouche on the pylon at Dakkeh (Inser, 92)}, 
Mer. 12¢ /W/ DP: WSDD o/s 
Inser. 92. + Sto/P M13 /4~ ty | 


Mer. 12.¢ FS3M2 >WIRSCIAR FSA 
Iuser, 92 $3 WZ :VIR Sus 


Mer We 2/5/2133 WS HRSA 
Inser. 92 4-2 Bae $A NNABSA 


Thus both Mer, 12¢ (the scene on which 


shows a king an ng the a 
wearl sandals of 
full Toy alty standing be fi re Isis) and Insc 92 name a tull trio of royaltie the qé! é 
- 8, 
1 Anew phate fraph of hi = in heen published pan R 


OEDER, Tempel con Dakke, vol. 11, Pl. 23. 
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BV 5B IDS FEEDS VC ws SEIS VEER TORT RUS eer SRA IETS AS TWF | 
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‘king’ Teriteqas, the hazake ‘queen’ or ‘Candace’ Amanirenas (in Jnscr. 92 written 
Renas alone), and Aki(ni)zaz, whose titles here are of doubtful meaning but may have 
some relation to his youth or infancy. 

Some remarks on the readings are necessary. The atrocious engraving of Mer. 12 
is chiefly due to the hardness of the gritstone; the unskilful engraver blundered and 
failed, leaving sometimes a superfluity of signs. Its readings must therefore yield place 
to those of Inscr. 92, which is on smooth soft sandstone, though it has unfortunately 
been much injured by subsequent hammering in of rude animal figures. 

According to my hand-copy made from the original at Dakkeh the name of the king 
in Inscr. 92 began doubtfully with 4_, but the photographs show that /4-, which is 
practically certain in Mer. 12, is quite possible. /3/4- is certain in Jnscr. 92 against 
/2/) which is equally certain in Mer. 12; in the latter the W//J or W/S/? is badly 
blundered. 

As to the name of the queen, on the great stela part of it is lost in a hole which 
was probably filled with stucco before engraving; but < and wy are certain, and there 
is no space for an intervening sign. In Mer. 12¢ there is some appearance of an extra 
sign, perhaps a faulty letter which was abandoned. The writing Renas without Amani 
in Inscr. 92 is extraordinary; I find no other instance in Meroitic of an independent 
word beginning with (nor are such found in Nubian). It can hardly be explained 
as an abbreviated writing for (A)renas, since initial a is generally written in these 
inscriptions. If the kingship in Ethiopia went by motber-right it would be strange 
that the queen should bear a non-native name. It seems best to look upon Renas as 
either an abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Amanirenas. The queen’s title in Inser. 92 
was read Azwe in the drawn copy Jnscr. 1 Pl. XII, but in my hand-copy from the 
original kzke, ib. p. 25. Either reading is possible by the photograph, and the great 
stela gives us kzweli; on the other hand the exact parallel in Mer. 12 ¢ gives kzhe 
certainly, and we may therefore accept this as the true reading. On comparing 
[Ntkm]ntigére, [Amnitére]:ktke on the pylons of the Lion Temple at Naga (Inser. 3, 4)! 
with Teritegs qére, Amnirens kzke of Mer. 12 and Inscr. 92, it is obvious that hazake 
is only another form of katake, Candace. z varies with ¢ occasionally in other words 
in Meroitic (Kar. p. 16). 

In both of the short texts the prince’s name is written without the syllable nz 
(Akizez in Mer, 12 should probably be corrected to Akizaz to agree with the other 
instances, including those with nz). This shorter form seems to me to belong to the 
early part of his career. The title or epithet ss in Mer. 12 may mean ‘child’; compare 
the succession of plurals 

br-leb : keze-bh : kzi-leb : mrér-leb : 88-leb Inscr. 94/19 
i.e. ‘men, youths (?), women, maidens (?), children (?). 

In Jnscr. 92 it seems possible that ay/7%_ should be read instead of we $2, 
giving the title pagar. 

To return to the great stela. Here the royal trio are reduced to two persons, the 
Candace and the prince, evidently after the death of the king. A bold translation (or 
guess) of their titles in the protocol might be 

§1 “Amanirenas monarch, royal-mother, monarch-regent of the chosen peoples. 

§2 Akinizaz, pagar-regent, peshaté-regent, pagar of the monarch.” 


1 See Jnser. 1, pp. 55, 79. 
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At this period Akinizaz has the later form of his name and has assumed definite 
titles. To it probably belongs his name in hieroglyphic in Mer. 2, where he accompanied 
another figure and bears titles agreeing closely with the above. There is no proof 
that he ever reigned as sole king: in the inscription in the thickness of the pylon 
wall at Dakkeh? his name occurs (unaccompanied) apparently with the simple title pagar. 

As to the words in the protocol, gére ‘king’ is well known: kzwe may have some 
connexion with keke ‘Candace. yitnizebhel is an interesting form; -bk is known as 
a plural element in the final words of the funerary formulae (Kar. pp. 25-6); from the 
above-quoted succession of plural words it appears that -bhe is the correct plural suffix 
for uouns which end in ze, parallel to the ordinary -leb. -1 is of course the usual 
attachment of a word in the genitive relation when it precedes its governing word 
(Kar. pp. 23-4). The plural of the same root is seen again in |, 28 tbi-tnizebdl. 
tnize occurs in several names, Amni(?)-tnize ~ Inscr. 132/9, Aré-tnize Inscr. 59 J, Kar. 
28, Srbe-tnize Kur. 24, Tiki-tnize f Far. 4/9, ...yi-tnize f° Far. 44/8; of. also Aré-tnye 
Kar, 106, Sbs-tniye ¢ Far. 29,4, and areze-tni Far. 21/23, Qes-tni Far. 21/22. 

geré-yt oecurs parallel to words ending in -fiyi Inser. 94/4; this second instance 
shows that -yi is correct with gére. For the element -fiyd cf. Inser. 92/16, the “ extended 
invocation” (Znscr. 10 p. 59), and proper names in Kar. 109 (2) f, 119 2. 


The cumpaigns (S§ 3—10). 


There are three parallel passages, §§ 4, 6, 8, in the first half of the inscription, each 
of which ends with figuies recording numbers of men and women. These must represent 
the prisoners taken in three campaigns. Two other passages, §§ 3, 10, are added here 
because they afford short but useful parallels, Divergences are printed in italics. 


$3 (1.2) yér: brphelw : QeS: (1.3) Armeyésli? : 


(S 4 qér: brphel: ahrésl =: atbe : tmét : hrphl : Armil? : (1.4) Qesté : abrsl : 
$6.8) qér: hrphel : ahréges! : atbe tmét : hrphel : Qes : nkté : arébel : abrsl - 
i$8 (Lh 11) abrs! : 
(s 10 (1. 13) abrsl : 

(S 4 yekeat: kzisl: arsli : tkk : yeméqe : qebeswi: (1.3) yerki : Armeyslhe? : 

§6 (1.9) yekezi kzisl:arsli : tkk : eméqe* : qebeswi : erk : skte: arébe : 

$8 vekez : kzisl: apeely : tkk : eméyge qebeswi : (1.12) yerki : apes : mki: 

(§ 10(1.14) yekez : kzisl arsli :tkk: zqebeswi : 

(: + azhite : Qeper : abr 32(?): kzi £39 (7) : géleb : 

$6 (1 10) azhite : perite: abr 100 :kzi 1°? : qéleb: 





wetethe razhite : prite :abr 58 (7): kzi 223(2): yéleb : 


ws 


E fasey 93, Roeper, Tenge) row Dakke, Pls. 16, 23, 
2 . tos ep } 5. fj > a oa a ade 4 

Or Arheyesli here aud in 15: in the latrer / is lacking. one stroke having probably heen 

omitted by accident, ’ 

‘on fairly certatn. 

+ Throughout these transliterations Eermpley « forimtial $ 1 


raperly ye ,/ for initial & (properly y2), 
to distinguish them from the fall spellings SY, +i, 


he 
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Professor Sayce has already given admirable suggestions for the meaning of all the 
special words that occur in § 8, 4, but not correspondingly in § 6, 8, 10, viz.:—Qes 
=‘Cush, Armeyés =‘ Roman,’ Armi=‘ Rome, and Qeper identified as the name of the 
father of the two heroes worshipped at Dendir. 

Armi, the name of Rome, had already been found as Avéme in a late inscription’, 

Armeyés (or Arheyés in both ll. 8 and 5) might be a Meroitic genitive or a rendering 
of ‘Papaios, the equivalent of which in Egyptian inscriptions, Hrwmys, is used to designate 
the emperor Augustus’. 

Qe§ occurred in a suggestive phrase in Jnscr. 94 ‘Qesh-wards to Azere, northwards 
to Pilaq (Philae)’ (Azere lying at or south of the Second Cataract), so that I had 
already compared the name Cush with it*; but the q in place of Eg. <<», Hebr. 3, 
ie. 4, stood in the way. This difficulty has since been largely removed‘. The word 
recurs in § 5, 11, 15, 19. 

Qeper. At Dendir the temple built under Augustus is dedicated to two heroes 
Pihér and Petési, sons of 4@ 0 <>. The name of the father is without variant, except 
that in two cases in one scene the <> is omitted*, probably by accident. The @ is 
not very likely to be consonantal, so that the Meroitic Qeper would fairly represent 
4@C0<>. 

Of the words in § 3, 4 common to § 6,8, and 10 most can be illustrated from 
elsewhere and some are more or less intelligible :— 

gér, occurring in Far, 21=géri in Kar. 127, is perhaps the well-known word for ‘king. 

hrphel, a high title, see the indexes of Kar. and Inser. 

ahré also in § 14 Inser, 92/17, 1235/4. 

atbe Mer. 10/11. 

tmét Inser, 75/7, 9, 94/32, 33. 

abr, br ‘man’ and kzi ‘woman’ Journal 1, p. 123. 

With abrsl : yekezi : kzisl : arsli 
compare  abrsli : kezeté : kzisli: arezeté Inscr. 92/12—14, 
the meaning of these may be something like ‘slaying men, enslaving women.’ 

thk § 13. 

yemége : gebeswi, S§ 15, 19, gebes also in §§ 9, 11, see below pp. 168-9. 

yerki perhaps ‘begotten,’ ct. Inser. 49. 

qgé-leb an important plural, Mer. 8/4, Inser. 111/11, Far. Ostr. 2, also below § l1—14. 
The Meroitic gé often suggests a connexion with the famous Egyptian word {_]}; the 
Ka, ‘person’ and in late times ‘name,’ perhaps pronounced ko, but it is impossible as yet 
to prove it. 

The last phrases must be something like “humbling(?) the Roman, capturing (?) 
32 men 135 women living persons.” 

The special words in § 6 and § 8 include 

nkté in § 6, of. the title(?) n& Kar. 47/2. 

arébel in § 6 and beyond skte : arébe, cf. § 5 note. Prof. Sayce in his translation 
suggests ‘Arab’ as the equivalent of aréb. 

mki in §8, ef. mkt, mki in § 7. 

wete in §8 occurs Mer. 9/3 Inscr. 97/7. 

1 Inser. 129/4. ? SPIEGELBERG, Aec. de Trav, xxvi, 52, AZ. XLIX, 85. 
3 See Jnser. UW, p. 31. + See above p. 27. ° Buackman, Temple of Dendiir, p. 34. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ry. 22 
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perite in § 6, 8 is the well-known Egyptian title “the Agent,” Jnscr. 11, p. 51 
This is the earliest mention of the title in Meroitic. It is generally used of “the Agent 
of Isis” who administered the Dodecaschoenus which was the dominion of Isis uf Philae, 
but probably the title survived also for other adiministrators. 

For the numerals see Journal U1, 22 et seqgq. 

Putting together the indications, all more or less conjectural, but confirming each 
other by their cohesion, we gather from § + that the first of the campaigns of Amanirenas 
the Candace and Akinizaz the prince was against the Romans. In this a fair number of 
prisoners was taken, including Qeper, a native non-Egyptian leader in Lower Nubia who 
presumably supported the Roman cause and had perhaps been established as petty king 
of the Triacontaschoenus by Cornelius Gallus in 29 Bc... It should be noticed that his 
naine ends in r,a characteristic termination of male names in Meroitic. His two sons 
Pahor and Petésis, bearing Egyptian names, were killed probably by drowning?, doubtless 
in the course of the military operations, and a temple was dedicated to them at Dendtir 
(Tutzis), built under the auspices of the Emperor. As has been pointed out above, the 
three leading prisoners in the scene are distinguished by their accompaniments. The 
first would be Qeper with a straight bar lying horizontally before him. The other two 
would be the two Agents captured in the second and third campaign: in front of each 
of them is figured an ee like an axe or spear placed obliquely. 

BEN GCD ss + and $6 is the passage: 

S51. G yezhi: eres pqrli : yezé : Qesli: imléke : trézeb : abekos mszetz (1.7 


ree trénl : trézebkte : eqelbhe : yezk : arébel : gkte : Qesté : 

yezhi “born of (7),” see Indices of Mer. and Inser., cf. yerki in 1.5. arbhteke is 
some kind of plural from ar. par the title. 

yezé ef. yer(7)k below and yez in Inscr. trézeb (plural?) ef. trezebkte |. 7. 

tréii Inscr. 86, 92. uge-lbhe (plural) ef. ege-thit ll. 27, 28. 

skte the combination $3 is very rare and suspect, see Journal 111, 117, and although 
an $ is quite clear here there is also the decided appearance of a tail as in 23 in 
19 we have gshte arébe, so here arébel shte scems a reasonable correction. 

Between §6 and §8: 

$7 (1.10) apétebes : tkk : mkin : (1. 11) ytes : mki we&tel: 

Between § 8 and $10: 

$9 (1. 15) apéte : gebes : yetkbhi: yqét : meh : ale . 1: Qe&té : alleleb : 
there ix some resemblance between the two passages, perhaps not really extending 
beyond the first word. upéte ‘envoy, see Kar. and Inser. For apéte-bes and apéte- gebes 
cf. ahiésl and uhréges! in § + and $6 respectively, ytes might be read yter, or even 
be corrected to yqes tu agree with a parallel?, westel seems a better reading than 
Ses to avuid the combination $3: ef. Journal 1, 117% and wes(?) Inscr. 92/17, wes Inser. 

94 26, 101 4. 
yeth bhi also dL 14. 38. eth-te Mer. 12 a, etk-hte Puraett ll. 15, 16. 


'See the inseriptiou in DimrrENBERGER, O“GLZS. ue. 654, 
- BLACKMAN, Temgls at Deivadis, Dy so, 
The vaaithenticity of bert ey r “1 fs f y 
The authenticity of both the examples of $3 quoted from this stela is now shaken, increasing 
the probability ot SH = 3 with vowel S. ? 
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Disposal of spoils (?) (&§ 11—15). 


To divide the first thirteen lines as above under two headings, ‘ protocol’ (Il. 1—2) 
and ‘campaigns’ (Il. 2—13), may probably be considered justifiable. The rest of the 
inscription, ll, 14-42, is a maze of words almost without clues to the general meaning ; 
at 1. 27 however it is certain that a main division may be marked, beginning with the 
name of Akinizaz, 

The lettering is now very bad, and unfortunately for many lines after § 10 there 
are no long parallel passages. , a ‘ 

§ 11 (. 14) awete(?): etkbhi: arkezni (1. 15) eqebeswi : brbhi : allebSé? : pertes : 
Qes : qéleb wi: hrph. :(?) 

§ 12 mlewslke(?) (I. 16) aleqes wi zeli : eqetezebhe : sb : q(é)leb wites : yesbe: nS: nsi: 

§ 13 gér:a(l. 17)...eqepi : Mezewitel : ayéh..e8ébe : tkk : 2z:[sb? :] géleb : wites : 

? 


y(l. 18)esbe qebeslili : $bl : Mezewiteli : 
§ 14 gér:nl:...... : ye...té: Amn.(?) (1. 19).: qér(?) mlélh : Amnp : pukk : ahré : 


ehrphi : bt. k. :(2)..kwizé : géleb : ye..(I. 20) 1: yesbe wites : né : nslw: Amnp : yiréh : 
Mzewi : n8(?) : 

Three approximate repetitions of a short phrase, very useful for establishing the 
text, are printed in italics; they did not escape the keen eye of Prof. Sayce, as is shown 
by his transcript in Annals vu, 70. The variation in the order of the words in the 
third case is noteworthy. sb see below §§ 15, 19. yesbe cf. ysbete Inscr. 94/18 and yesbehi 
in Indices of Mer. Inser. and Kar. mlélh cf. mlélh Inscr. 45. yireh cf. yrehe-te in 
Inser. 89/12 (Journal 11, 26). 

The most intelligible thing in this passage is the association of Amanap, the deified 
Amenhotp (Journal 1, 115), with the place-name Mezewi in § 14. Amanap is very 
commonly mentioned as a deity in the inscriptions vf Karanog. His name occurs at 
Faras twice: in one case a “mesen of Amanap in Pezeme” or Amara is in question, 
Far, 34/4, in the other an ant or “priest of Amanap in Bezewi,” Far, 21/6. He also 
is invoked (?) in a graffito at Dakkeh, Zuser. 91 c¢. Mezewi is known only on this stela, 
but Bezewe or Bezewi is commonly mentioned in later texts from the north, at Shabliil 
and Medik and once at Philae*. With its worship of Amanap it is clearly the same 
place as Mezewi. Bezewi lay at or close to the frontier of the Dodecaschoenus, In 
late times it was the residence of a strategus and it may even be Dakkeh itself, with 
which place Akinizaz and his colleagues evidently had much connexion. On the east 
bank too at Dakkeh are remains of a temple built by Amenhotp ITI*. But it is more 
likely that Bezewi was within the Meroitie area which begins just south of Dakkeh. 

A word must be said about Prof. Sayce’s attractive identification of Mezewi, read 
by him Merewi, with Mepon Meroe. In demotic this is spelt Mrwe (i.e. Merowi)*, in 
hieroglyphic it occurs in a Ptolemaic inscription as Mrw, and earlier, on the stela of the 


1 Probably confused for udleleb-s, of. 1. 13. 2 Perhaps a numeral. 
3 Har. p. 81, Journal ut, p. 27. 

+ Archaeological Surcey of Nubia, Bulletia no. 1, by Firtx, p. 5. 

5 Eig. GRIFFITH, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, p. 177, note to 1. 15. 
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Ethiopian king Nestesen, as Brw?, showing the same variation of M and B as the 
Meroitic Mezewi. The difficulties in the way of this identification are two: 


(1) The first regards the spelling. The Meroitic ay is r, and to imagine a special 
variety of r to represent J is not easy in this region of Africa. There are no likely 
variants of Jy with oy so far as I am aware, except that in some proper names the 
male termination Gy seems sometimes to be replaced by another termination $ Jy. There 
is nothing in the pictorial form 4€& to suggest a value r. 

It is true that direct evidence for the value of 2, alone among the alphabetic 
signs, is very scanty. On the other hand, if % is read r then there is no equivalent 
left for z which however is found in Meroitic or Nubian names written in Egyptian. 
$ seems to vary with /4- te and therefore should be related to that dental. The 
name *ovaxr wazi ovdtiov® for $S is not an unlikely source for the value z. Also 


there is one likely equivalence of Zy with Eg. i. 


(2) The second objection is geographical. The texts mentioning Bezewi cluster 
round the north frontier of Ethiopia, especially at Medik and Shablal, with single 
occurrences at Philae and Faras. One might indeed expect to find Meroe, the capital, 
named in inscriptions anywhere in the country, so that this argument is not by itself 
decisive; and now we have found Mezewi on a stela at Merve itself. But the stela 
is historical; the events recorded upon it seem to have taken place on the northern 
frontier, so that such an important frontier post as we believe Mezewi to have been is 
likely enough to be mentioned. 

Next follows a long passage which is fortunately duplicated further on: 


(§ 15 (1. 20) sb: krteli: art(. 21)bn[é]ki: tefikel : tewwibht ; sb: meke : azblelhe : 
1S 19 (1. 30) sb: krteli: arthnékewi : (1. 31)tenkel : tewwibhe : sb : meke : azblelhe : 


leneae :sb : mzeybeli : Sytes(I. 22)iili : azblelh : tbrete : QeSli : lélitike : sb 
lenéqe : sb: mtey(]. 32)beli : Sqtesnli : azblelh : tbrete : QeSli : hélitike ; (1. 33) sb: 
(sblhe : enéwilé : wlort[e : br](1. 23)phike : Swizé[:Jirhhi : sbwi : eqeswit : ekte : kzislw : 
{sblh_ : enéwite: wlbrte : hiphike : Swizé : irhhi :sbwi :(1.34jeyeswit: ekte : kzislw : 
{abrslw > veméqe(, 24)eqebeswit : wkbte : 

labrslw : eméyeqebeswit : (1.35) wkbte : 


hrteli ct. krte-zes in |. 3u.  terkel §§ 16, 20 seems to designate the ‘west’ or some 
western district in the inscriptions of the Naga and Amara columns (Inser. 1, p. 13) 
. >? . « . 
tewnibhl or t, see Inser, and Mer. and etewwite § 16. 
ach land’ ov ‘ships’? see Aur, Inser. and Jonruel 11, p. 27. 
meeybel’ the initial uncertain: the variant of te for ce is interesting, see above. 


o 


tbrte ct. thr-ke § 20 (1. 38) and wt ?)brte 1, 22. 


1 Respectively in DemicHeN, Geoyr. Inache. IV. Taf, 158 and SCHAFER, 
The form ot the name with B seems to have survive 
SH. OT, 

2 Garerird and THoMPson, Denectio Mayol PB, 

8 doaretd ih pp. Tl4 aa. 116, 117. 


: leth (up. Konigstuschrift, p. 27. 
doin the Old Coptic nepove AZ, XXXVIII, 


fy. I. p. G4 note to LS; see also Kar, p. 16, no, 23, 
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After §15 we have 

§ 16 (1. 24) tefikelhe : etewwite : mméli : zhbeli : Mzeweye : mkze (I. 25)..... : 
wwikew1 : kzeylk : abrike : wi 3348 (?) 

Mzeweye looks like a proper name formed from the place-name Mzewe. 

The signs at the beginning of |. 25 might be in part numerals, the last & or 9. 

wurkeut or perhaps wwi uwi, see §§ 17, 21 following. 

kzeylk, abrike, evidently forms of kzi, abr ‘woman, ‘man, and it is remarkable 
that the former here has the precedence, as in § 15, 19 (11. 23, 33). 

A short passage with duplicate then follows: 


‘ 17 (1 25) wwikewi : eréte : tinnke : (1. 26) wlikizbte : asnte : qerlislw : 

§ 21 (1. 40) wwikewi : (1. 41) eréte : tinnk? : wlikizbte : asnte ; qer[]]isl w : 
aSr: ahizebhe wi 1626 

a 42) aSr ahizebhe wi 10324 


agr, probably the word spelt sr in later texts in Kar. and Jnser. 

ahizebhe is another instance of the plural of nouns ending in ze, see above p. 166. 
The word may be an adjective qualifying asr. Compare ahil in I. 36. 

wi is frequently found in association with numerals, on ostraca, ete. 


The added inscription (§§ 18—21)}, 


The above passage terminates the whole inscription in ll. 40—42; similarly in 
ll, 25—26 it evidently ends a paragraph. The next section in fact seems to be an 
addition to the original inscription, the letters being considerably larger and more 
widely spaced. It may be objected that the figures which end § 17 in |. 26 are also 
on this large scale; but the explanation of that fact is easy. The original writing 
here has been erased, probably at the time that the addition was about to be made, 
and new figures have been written in on the larger scale. The reason for this may 
have been simply that the original engraving was inaccurate and difficult to decipher 
and was therefore re-written. 

Between § 17 and § 19 we have 


§ 18 Akinizz (1. 27) gé: pqrlé : pestélé : pqrilke : mné: nla: eqethi : ant : (1.28) Mné 
teslke : mné (?) : nli : egethii : pqrili : peStili : tbitnizebhe : (1. 29) qérebki : Nptbih : Atre : 


mbrlésfi : Amni : Arress : (1. 30) krtezs : brphe : wsl : tkt : 

The endings qé, -lé, -lé, are well known?, perhaps a kind of demonstrative attached 
to personal names of deceased and of persons and gods who are figured in the sculptures, 

“ Akinizaz the pagar and psha(n)té prince.” 

The ending ke occurs at intervals in the following and seems to offer a guide to 
the phrasing, though the meaning is very obscure— the payar’....‘the priest of Ammon 
of Néte*’ ‘the lands (?) of the pagar and pesha(n)te, 

Atre, probably the goddess Hathor (At:ri Inser. 15). 


1 § 19 has already been discussed with § 15, and § 21 with § 17. 
? Cf. Aur. ch. iv, ete. ° See Lnser. 1 p. 63, 1 p. 28. 
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“Ammon of Araras (2),” see also 1.39; Prof. Sayce (Annals vil, p. 78) is probably 


<= 1m 
right in connecting the land of (ASp jas ) Arrs in the Inscription of Nastosen 
with this. Schafer has shown the probability that this Arrs, with its city Mh, lay 
within the Ethiopian kingdom (Aethiop. Kénigsinschrift, p. 37). Mh is a name which 
belongs to the neighbourhood of Abu Simbel. 

Between § 19 and § 21: 

3 
§ 20 pezekeslke : hrphike : géleb : wtezete : mk : wite pizelke: (1. 36) é : Ihrphe : 
pbéhi : ekk : wtezetelebk : ahil : plke : (1.37) wtezete : Amnpte : pizelke : sb : w(?)re- 
wheli(?) : pet oF 38) mkenéwi : tetikel : tbrke : qerved . : etkbht : hr[phJe : wsl: (1. 39) 
tkt : Amni: Arress : Amnp: ‘itesli : {A]mnp : (1. 40) cake : géleb : Stezebte : sb : ten- 
kelhe : 

The ending ke continues here at intervals. Ammnpte is Amanapate ‘Ammon of 
Napata’ (user. 11, p. 28) rather than Amanap with suffix, Arphe : wsl : tht, the obscure 
reading assured by the parallel in 1. 30 above (§ 18). 

I much regret to have tu state that, in spite of some attractive associations of 
known or half-intelligible words in various parts of the inscription, it does not seem 
worth while to print any more suggestions of translation, since none that I can offer 
could carry any sort of cunviction as to their probability. The most obvious deductions 
from proximity of mere words are too often negatived by the scraps of grammatical 
knowledge that we may be said to possess. I can only conclude with the wish that 
other students may be mvre successful, 


The following is an attempt to give a conspectus of the few landmarks gained in 
the inscription. 


The protocol, 


§ 1 Amanirenas, queen ete. pp. 164-6 

$2 Akinizaz, puqar-prince, pesha(n)té-prince, king’s pagar. pp. 164-6 
The first campaign. 

$3 king (?) churupach Cush ‘Popaios'. pp. 166-7 


$4 kine (4) charapach x*, charupach Rome Cush; slaying (7) men, enslaving (?) 
women, taking (7) spoil (2), overcoming (or begotten ?) “Payaios, capturing (?) Qeper and 
32 men 135 women living-persons (?) (nearly =§ 6, cf §§ 8, 10). pp. 166-8 


The second campaign. 


$5 born (?)... peyar-prince..Cush.......... uréle skte Cush. p. 168 

b king (7) charapach X. charupuch Cush nhté arvbe; slaying (2) men, enslaving (?) 
women, taking (7) spoil (7), overcoming (or begotten 7) skte arébe, capturing (?) the Agent 
and 100 men, 12 women, living-persons (/) (nearly =$4, ef, SS 8, 10). pp. 166-8 


LT LTo 


1 Apparent reot-tueanings are given in order as written: 


their gramtatieal connexion is quite 
obscure. 


7X, ¥.Z represent three short passages repeated in almost the sane words 
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The third campaign. 


§ 7 envoy..mki...mkt westel (cf. § 9). p. 168 

§ 8 slaying (?) men, enslaving (?) women, taking (?) spoil (?) overcoming (or begotten ?) 
apes mkt wetethe, capturing(?) the Agent and 58 men 223(?) women, living-persons (?) 
(= part of § 4, 6, cf. § 10). pp. 166-8 


A fourth (2) campaign. 


§9 envoy............. Cush... (cf. § 7). p. 168 
§ 10 slaying (?) men, enslaving (?) women, taking (?) spoil (?) (= part of §§ 4, 6, 8). 

pp. 166-7 
Sai 6 ieeenenr egret Cush living souls(?) charapach.. p. 169 


Disposal of sports (?). 


SB i eee sab living-souls(?) Y. p. 169 
§ 18 king(?)....in Mezewi........ [sab ?] living-souls(?) Y....in Mezewi. 
pp. 169-70 
§ 14 king (?)...... Aman.... king (?).. Amanap..... charupach....living-souls? Y 
Amanap.. Mezewi.. pp. 169-70 
§ 15 sab....west(?)..sab..ships(?)..sab....ships..Cush..sab...... charapach....saub 
.... Women men...... (=§ 19). p- 170 
§ 16 west(?)...... Mazeweye...... woman man..3348 (?). p. 171 
DAT cack ott eeenaies 1626 (=§ 21). p. 171 


The added inscription. 


§ 18 Akinizaz the pugar prince and pesha(n)té, pagar-prince Z prophet of Amanéte 
Z pagar-prince and pesha(n)té...s kings(?) Napata Hathor.. Amani of Arares.. charapach 


wesl tke. p- 171 

§ 19 sab.... west(?)..sab..ships(?)..sab....ships..Cush..sab...... charapach....sab 
....women men...... (= § 15). p. 170 

§ 20 ..charapach living-souls(?) wtezete god wite pizelke..charapach........ wtezete 
Amanapate (Ammon in Napata) pizelhe sab...... west (?)......charapach wsl tkt Amani 
of Arares Amanap..Amanap pizelke living-souls(?)..sab west (?). p. 172 


ROP ustaetcna ears 10320 (=§ 17). p.171 
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THE EARLIEST BOATS ON THE NILE 


By Proressor JAMES HENRY BREASTED 


RETCRNING from the Sudan through the Second Cataract region, the University of 
Chicagv Expedition was delayed opposite the Island of Uronarti for lack of a means 
of ferrying over to the island to study the ruins it bears. Our felucca, which was built 
of acacia above Abu Hammed, and which we had brought down through the rapids of 
the Fourth Cataract, had sutfered considerably on that eight days’ voyage. It had not 
been improved by the passage through the bad water of the Third Cataract, and now 
the dangerous rapids below Kummeh and Semneh in the Second Cataract region were 
racking the dilapidated old boat to pieces. We had kept the caravan on the east side 
of the river, and we hoped that the felucca might hold out to carry us back and forth, 
as our work called us from time to time, to the other shore. At Uronarti, however, it 
failed us. It was entangled in the wilderness of rapids above us, and we had not seen 
it for two days. We concluded that it had gone to pivces, and that the old ru’és in 
charge of it would come marching along behind our caravan. The next question was 
how to reach the ruins on Uronarti. 

We stuod by the water's brink considering whether a long swim was not our only 
resouree, when a smiling Nubian appeared with a huge wedge-shaped bundle of reeds 
on his back. It towered above him twice his stature, and as he approached we discerned 
that it was really made of two conical bundles of reeds, laid side by side and lashed 
together at intervals. He laid it down upon the water, where it floated as lightly as 
a feather; and with reassuring gestures he invited one of us to embark, at the same 
time extending a paddle which he had pulled from under the lashings. When I accepted 
his invitation, however, the fragile craft settled, until I found I was sitting in the water. 
I borrowed the paddle and placed it athwart the reed floats as a seat. I still got the 
benefit of the ripples, but as I was anxious to reach Uronarti, I balanced a camera 
on my knees and told the native to weigh anchor. Kicking out behind like a “stern- 
wheeler,” the native swam after the reed floats, and after a slow and precarious voyage 
we reached Uronarti in safety (Pl. XAXXITI, Fig. 1). 

This primitive terry still surviving in Nubia is very evidently another example of 
a group of ancient implements and usages, which, although no longer found in Egypt, 
still linger on among the natives on the remote reaches of the Nubian Nile. Among 
the many puzzling archaic terms which often baffle students of the Pyramid Texts, the 


oldest of Egyptian literature, are the “two shn —_ of the sky,” on which 
oS 3 => y 





ra ' —— a 


Fg.1. CROSSING TO THE ISLAND OF URONARTI 





Fig. 2. NUBIAN REED-FLOATS, WITH A WOMAN DISEMBARKING 


Plate XXXII 
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the Sun-god and, like him, the deceased king are said to ferry across to the sky: 


he A a =, es KN! AlaHSece (Pyr. 337 a), “the two shn of the 


sky ure luid for Ré€, that he may ferry ucross to the horizon therewith.” A comparison 
of the two elongated objects which appear here as the determinatives of the word 
a 


with the modern Nubian native’s floats shown in Pl. XXXTIT, Fig. 2, leaves little doubt 
in one’s mind as to what the two shn were. When we cunsider further that the Nubian’s 
conical reed bundles were used in pairs, and that the word appears prevailingly in the 
dual in the Pyramid Texts, the identification is hardly to be questioned’. 

In a timberless country like Egypt, and ages before the importation of cedar from 
Syria was possible, the natives who inhabited the vast marsh-land of the Nile, then 
little better than a tropical jungle, must have devised such floats as these with which 
to cross the river at need. They called each bundle an “armful,” for we cannot doubt 
that the name skn for such a reed-float was derived from the verb Oo Yo 


AN 


shn “to embrace,” and the word for the earliest and simplest Nile boat will therefore 
have been “armful,” or in the customary form, the “two armfuls.’ When we notice 
that this designation had dropped out of use by 3000 Bc. or at least was not 
sufficiently common after that date to appear in the monumental records of the Old 
Kingdom known to us outside the Pyramid Texts, the remote origin of both the 
name and the device it designated is evident. 

For some time, probably for a long time, the only boats known to the Nile-dwellers 
must have been these reed floats. By lashing together more of the bundles (shn), it 
was possible to produce a wider and more stable boat. This is the familiar “broad 
boat” (wwéht), so often depicted in the scenes of hunting and fishing in the tomb reliefs. 
It was really a kind of reed raft, narrowed or even pointed at the ends. The Nubians 
also produced this broader type of boat. Although the reed floats are no longer very 
common in Nubia—for I have talked with travellers who had been there without 
seeing them—TI found that Mr Louis C. West, a member of Reisner’s expedition, was 
acquainted with them; and he has kindly furnished me with two photographs (Pl. XXXIV, 
Figs. 1 and 2), which illustrate the broader type. Fig. 1 shows three bundles lashed 
side by side, while in Fig. 2, two such triple bundles are fastened together as a single 
craft. This forms a series of six of the smaller bundles. 

A broader float of more than two bundles is also mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, 
The gods of the four cardinal points are said to have placed four shn for the ascent 
of Osiris to the sky (Pyr. 464 b). As Osiris was not originally a sky-god, and his 
assumption of a celestial destiny is secondary, this passage is certainly later than the 
one above quoted regarding the Sun-god’s use of the double reed floats. It is, therefore, 
perhaps not an accident that the more highly developed and stable fourfold float 
appears as the ferry-boat of Osiris, while the Sun-god used only the primitive double 
tloat. 

The primitive ferry here employed by the Sun-god is of some significance in 
religious history, for it dates the existence of the solar cult in Egypt to the stage 


1 For further references to, and previous discussion of, the word san the reader may consult an 
article by Erman, in Zedtschrift fur dyyptische Sprache, vol. xxx1 (1893), pp. 79—81.—Ep. 
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of the most rudimentary material civilization, The Sun-god of the Old Kingdom was 
looked upon as a former sovereign of Egypt, invested with all the splendours of the 
Pharaonic state. He was given a magnificent celestial bark, like that of the Pharaoh 
on the Nile, with all the sumptuous equipment of a Pharaoh of the Pyramid Age. 
A myth which makes the Sun-god cross the celestial waters on two reed floats 
must have grown up in the minds of primitive Nile-hunters, who equipped their gods 
with the simple devices of their own everyday life, just as the Old Kingdom priests 
invested him with the royal splendour to which they had grown accustomed when he 
became the State god. The two reed floats, therefore, are a part of the scanty survivals 
from the Sun-god’s earliest history in the Nile valley. It is evident that the Sun-god, 
thus associated with devices peculiar to the Nile in an age lying far behind the 
beginnings of civilization, was a divinity belonging there from the beginning and not 
imported from Asia, as has been recently suggested though without any weighty 
evidence, 

Interesting evidence that the reed floats were the earliest form of craft on the 
Nile is furnished by a well-known Old Kingdom term for boat-building. Even the 


construction of a wooden boat might be called “ binding” (lg spi) a boat, a term 


which must be derived from the primitive binding of the reed floats. Wooden boats, 
like other wood work, were certainly already produced on the Nile at a time when 
only stone tools were available, just as in Europe. The term “binding,” designating 
a process which antedated the wooden boats of the Stone Age, must therefore have 
arisen far back in the Stone Age, and having become the current term for boat-building 
at that remote period, was then applied to the process of constructing wooden boats. 

It may be noticed in conclusion that the double reed float is the ancestor of the 
“catamaran,” so common in Pacific and Malay waters. It is quite evident that Egyptian 
navigation by way of the Red Sea affected navigation devices in the East Indian world, 
just as it did in the Mediterranean. The history of these relationships with the Far 
East has yet to be written, and the scanty materials, in so far as they have survived 
at all, Hie in the world of material devices, such as those with which we have been 
deahng. An immense field of archaeological research, as yet almost untouched, remains 
here to be explored. It is an interesting question whether we should connect the 
double reed floats of Egypt, by way of the Pacitic, with the reed “catamarans” still 
used by fishermen on the west coast of South America. Gvod examples of these South 
Ainerican reed floats have been published by Prof. Hiram Bingham in the American 
(reoyruphie Magazine (Vol. Xxtv, No. 4, April, 1913, p. 389); they are made by 
lashing two bundles of reeds side by side, just as they were made on the Nile in 
prehistoric tunes’. 


tA photograph of these reed floats was to have been included in this article, but has unfortunately 
not reached us in tine for inclusion. It may be mentioned that Wittramsox (Evst India Vade Vecum 
ISTO, vel. 1, p. 64) apples the term “ecatatnaran” to the rafts of Brazilian fishermen.—Ep. : 
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Fig. 1. A NUBIAN AT TOMBOS PADDLING A REED-FLOAT 
CONSISTING OF TWO TRIPLE BUNDLES 








Fig. 2. A NUBIAN REED-FLOAT AT TOMBOs, SHOWING HOW 
THE TRIPLE BUNDLES ARE LASHED TOGETHER 
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SOME ALEXANDRIAN COINS 
By J. G. MILNE, MA. 


THE coins issued at Alexandria under Roman rule for use in Egypt have been 
rather undeservedly neglected by English students. It is true that they have not the 
artistic charm of Greek coins of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; but there is a con- 
siderable store of interesting material for the purposes of mythvlogy and religion to be 
found in the types, and the value of the series from the historical and economical point 
of view is very high. The apparent commonness of the Alexandrian coins may have 
depreciated them in the estimation of collectors; but, although hoards comprising 
thousands of specimens are found in Egypt, the number of distinct varieties is large— 
probably about ten thousand—and any hoard examined will probably reveal some new 
type. 

The notes which follow have been written partly with the view of showing the range 
of interests covered by the series. The coins which furnish the headings are in my own 
collection; the first five appear to be unpublished, while the other two are selected as 
illustrating the eccentricities which may turn up and relieve the monotony of ploughing 
through one of the enormous hoards of the third century. The other coins reproduced 
in the plates, with the two exceptions noted where they occur, are also mine. 


(1) An undated tetradrachm of Vespasian (Pl. XXXY, Fig. 1). 

Ubu. :—-AYTOKPATKAIZAOYESHASIANOY, Head of Vespasian r., laureate. 

fev.:—Winged Nike advancing |, wearing long chiton, holding in r. hand wreath, 
in 1. palm. 

24mm. 11°64 gr. 

The most noticeable peculiarity of this coin, regarded as an Alexandrian tetradrachm, 
is the absence of any date upon it, in which respect it is almost unique. The series 
of tetradrachms struck at Alexandria under the Roman emperors began in a.p, 20 and 
ended in 296, and the issues were consistently dated by the Egyptian regnal years of 
the emperors, furnishing the longest dated series of coins in Greek or Roman history ; 
in the whole of this period there are only one or two instances where the date is 
omitted. The explanation of the anomaly in the present case suggests an interesting 
possibility. The reverse type is one of those ordinarily used by the Alexandrian mint 
in the first three years of Vespasian; but the obverse is nut: the regular legend on 
the Alexandrian tetradrachms of this emperor is, in year 1, AYTTIT@AAYIOYESIIASIANKAIS, 

23-2 
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in year 2 and later, AYTOKKAISSEBAOYESIIAZIANOY. The formula which appears on this 
coin is that normally employed at Antioch; and it further seems that the portrait of 
Vespasian in this case is rather of the Antiochene than of the Alexandrian type’. This 
leads to the conclusion that the coin was struck with an obverse die brought from 
Antioch in conjunction with a reverse die of Alexandria; as the Alexandrian tetra- 
drachms of Vespasian are regularly dated un the obverse, and those of Antioch on the 
reverse. the absence of a date is thus explained. 

Why a die of the mint of Antioch should have been used in Egypt is not obvious. 
The coin comes from a hoard obtained, and probably found, at Tell el-Maskhfiteh 
(Heroonpolis, the Egyptian Pithom) on the high road from Egypt to Syria; and it is 
rather tempting to suppose that it may have been struck locally with dies borrowed 
from two ditterent directions. There is no sufficient reason for thinking that there was 
any regular mintage in Egypt outside Alexandria, though there may have been tem- 
porary establishments sct up in the provinces on occasions of special stress; but it is 
possible that unauthorised or semi-official issues may have been made at garrison towns, 
such as Hervonpolis, if the paymaster of the troops found himself running short of 
eurrent coin. The tetradrachm does not appear to be a counterfeit in the ordinary sense 
of the term, as it is of good weight and seemingly of the same fineness as con- 
temporary official pieces. 

Another explanatiun may be put forward—that the obverse die was engraved at 
the Alexandrian wint by an artist brought from Antioch, who in a moment of forget- 
fulness cut the imave and superscription according to the pattern which he had been 
accustomed to follow. It is quite hkely that mint officials would be moved from one 
town to another; there is a noteworthy instance of the importation of foreign practice 
into the Alexandrian mint in the reign of Severus Alexander. In years 4, 5, and 7 
of this emperor there occurs, concurrently with tetradrachins of the ordinary Alexandrian 
style and fabric, a group of issues which are in several respects quite distinct’, The 
eotns of the latter class are struck on flans which are rather thinner and more spread 
than is usual at Alexandria, and the whole effect is one of more neatness and finish: 
instead of the rough edges characteristic of the somewhat lumpy tetradrachms of this 
period, most examples of this special group have a smovth and rounded edge, occasionally 
almost suggesting a collar, Further. they have a portrait of the emperor which is 
artistically superior to the ordinary one, and shows some clear ditferences in treatment— 
for instance, in the hair, which resembles the work vf the Roman mint; the lettering 
of the inscriptions is also Western in style. These traces of Roman influence are 
emphasized by what is in some ways the greatest peculiarity of the series—the die- 


' For purposes of comparison [have given illustrations of the ordinary Alexandrian (Pl. XXXY, 
“ i pe ee 2 


Fig, 2 and Antiochene PL ANAY, Pig. 3 obverses of Vespasian. The iconography of the Eastern mints 


nuder the Roman emperors is nut very consistent; but T have tried to select examples which will represent 
the average type as fairly as possible, 

2 Perbaps the most likely case of such a practice is in the ninth year of Gallienus, when Egypt 
was partly occupied by the supporters of Macriunns and Qnietus. The proof is too long for a ace 
bat - hope te give itcin full later, Datills arguinent Joven, Intern. Arch, Nui, Vol Il. p. 283) 
that the hoards of Roman coms found in citam parts of Egypt are to be connected with sttpple- 
Wien tary mints appears fe Tae Husguurl, 

SPL ANNAY, Pig. $ gives un example of the ordinary, Pl AXAXY, Fi 


. g. & one of the special, type 
of veri oa. 
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positions, The regular practice of the Alexandrian mint was to strike coins with the 
die-position T7!; but in this special group the dies are placed indifferently TT or TJ. 
Such a variation in the die-position was quite usual at Rome; but it was a complete 
novelty at Alexandria, where the die-position Tf had come down from Ptolemaic times, 
and the imperial mint “perpetuated the tradition with a persistency that was almost 
Chinese.”* It seems very probable, therefore, that workmen were imported froin Rome 
to Egypt in the reign of Severus Alexander to introduce new methods at the mint; 
but, as has often happened in affairs of currency, change was unpopular, and the old 
order prevailed. 

There may similarly have been an importation from Antioch in the time of Vespa- 
sian; and this theory is supported by the fact that there is a bronze Alexandrian coin 
in the British Museum (no. 263 in the Catalogue), which has the same Antiochene 
form of legend on the obverse as our tetradrachm, though the portrait is more of the 
Alexandrian style. The reverse of this coin is dated in year 3, which may serve to 
date the tetradrachm also. 


(2) Bronze dichulkon of Marcus Aurelius (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 6). 

Obv.:—Head of M. Aurelius r., laureate. 

Rev.:—Scorpion; in field, L B. 

13 mm. 1°63 gr. 

This little coin furnishes the only representation of the scorpion as an independent 
type in the Alexandrian series*. There is a group of bronze coins of the eighth year 
of Antoninus Pius which bear on their reverses busts of the Sun, Moon, and five planets 
in conjunction with the signs of the Zodiac; and in this group the scorpion duly 
occurs in the type of Mars in Scorpio. The coin under consideration, however, belongs 
to a distinct class, and has no astronomical significance. The Alexandrian bronze issues, 
which run in a fairly regular series through the first two centuries of Roman dominion, 
appear to fall into five denominations, the normal sizes of which are respectively about 
14, 19, 24, 29, and 34 mm. diameter’, On the smallest denomination, which began to 
be freely struck in the time of Vespasian and disappeared less than a century later, 
our coin being one of the latest examples, zvological types are most usually employed 
for the reverses; they also occur on the next size, especially under Hadrian; but on the 
three larger denominations, as also on the billon tetradrachms, they are hardly ever 
found, except for the eagle, which probably owed its popularity to its connexion with 
the Roman army, the hippopotamus, which seems to have been regarded as a symbol 
of the Nile and so of Egypt, and such specially sacred creatures as the serpent and 


1 The die-position TT means that the coin was struck with the tups of both dies in the same 
direction, so that, if it is rotated on its vertical axis, the designs on both sides appear the same 
way up. 

2 See G. Macponayp, Fired and loose dies in cuinaye, in Corolla Vamismaticu, p. 185. 

3 Possibly the coin catalogued in Mrionner, Suppl., Vol. Ix, p. 244, No. 128 amonyst those of 
uncertain origin is Alexandrian; his description is: Obv.:—Head of Hercules r., bare, bearded, shoulders 
draped ; fev.:—Scorpiun: LKA: 14mm. If it is Alexandrian, the head is no doubt that of Antoninus 
Pius, and the cvin belongs to the year before the one described above. 

* The denominations of the Roman bronze coinage are discussed in m y paper on The currency of Eyiupt 
under the Romans to the time of Diocletiun in the Liverpool Annals of Archucoloyy and A uthropology, 
Vol vu, p. 51. 
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the bull. The reason governing the choice of these zoological types for the smallest 
coins was probably an artistic one; a figure of an animal could be treated conveniently 
and clearly in the limited field, where the detail required to emphasize the points of 
more elaborate types would have been hopelessly confused. So not only groups of 
figures, but representations of buildings and the like, were usually reserved to appear 
on the larger coms. 

(3) An ‘Adventus’ type of Septimius Severus (Pl. XXXYV, Fig. 7). 

Obv.:—AYTKACEMCeYHE yYcemerpTceBAPaA[AaIm apm. Head of Severus r., laureate. 

Rev.:—Severus standing r., laureate, wearing toga, holding in |. hand sceptre resting 
on his shoulder, with r. hand outstretched to Alexandria standing lL wearing elephant- 
skin cap and short chiton; she holds vexillum in |. hand and in r. offers two ears of 
corn to the emperor; in field (1) L (centre) H. 

23 mm. 12 46 gr. 

The reverse type of this tetradrachm may be interpreted as referring to a visit of 
the emperor to Alexandria. It is a repetition with slight variations of a group which 
vecurs on coins of the 15th year of Hadrian, which also show the emperor receiving 
an offering of corn as a welcome from the personification of the city (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 8); 
and one of the two visits of Hadrian to Egypt is unquestionably dated in this 15th year. 
The fact that Severus went to Egypt is known from the Epitome of Dio Cassius 
(Ixxy. 13) and from the Historia Augusta (Sev. 17); but the date of his journey has 
had to be inferred froin the sequence of events, and has usually been taken as 202 A.D. 
This coin seems to fix his presence at Alexandria in the eighth year of his reign; and 
an even closer date may perhaps be obtained by comparison of other evidence. An 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus (1405) contains a rescript of an cimperor whose name is lost, but 
whom on internal grounds the editors conclude to have been Severus; this rescript was 
published at Alexandria in Pharmouthi of the eighth year (March—April 200 a.p.), and 
it may be prestmed that the emperor was then in the city. There is another rescript 
of Severus dated in the same month and year in a Berlin papyrus (B.G.U. 473), 
where the emperor's name is preserved, but the place of publication is not given; as 
however it deals with the same general question—th> cession of their property by 
persons nominated to office and desirous of escaping the burden—as the first-mentioned 
rescript, it is quite likely that beth formed part vf the emperor's activities during his 
stay at Alexandria, and illustrate the statement of the Historia Augusta that Severus, 
while in Egypt, made many alterations in the laws. The establishment of Senates in 
Alexandria and the nome-capitals of Egypt was one of the innovations connected with 
this visit). 

The end of the inscription on the obverse is not clear, but probably reads as restored 
above: the full titles of Severus in his eighth year were "ApaBexds ’A8SsaByvixds 
Ilap@ixos péyeotos, and these appear to oecur in the abbreviated form APAAAITIAPMer 


1 The date of the institution of senates is given by Jocuver, Lu Vie Aunicipule duns l Egypte 
Romaine, p. B46, as 202, on the assutnption that this was the year of the visit of Severus, The 
cluef difficulty in placing the general introduction of the seuates in year & is, as Dr Grenfell has 
pointed out to ie, that 2. Gry, d4, dated a year later, in Pharmuuthi of year 9, mentions the xcowdr 
dpxertay of Oxyrhynchus as fulniliug the functions which were later in the hands uf the senate. It 
may however have taken some months to organise senates in the nomes; the senate of Alexandria 
is the only one eapressly connected by the Historn, Augusta with the visit of Severus. 
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on the only other Alexandrian coin—a bronze one—of this year of the emperor which 
has been published (Datrari, 4009). A possible alternative reading is APAAIAPMET, 
which is found on a coin of year 7 at Berlin (FRIEDLANDER, Zeits. f. Vunism., Vol. 1x, 
p. 4). Alexandrian coins of the later years of Severus are very rare, and those that 
are known are for the most part in poor condition; so there is little material for restoring 
the legends by comparison. The restriction of the output of the mint in these years 
and in the succeeding reign of Caracalla is rather remarkable; it has been suggested 
that this was due to the enmity of the emperors towards the Alexandrians', but this 
suggestion does not seem to be quite a satisfactory explanation. Severus probably 
regarded Egypt unfavourably at the beginning of his reign, since the country had 
supported his rival Pescennius Niger in the struggle for empire; but nearly all his 
Alexandrian coins which exist are tetradrachms belonging to his earlier years, and the 
issues practically ceased in the year of his visit to Egypt, when his interest in its 
antiquities mentioned by the chroniclers of the journey might have been expected to 
restore it to favour. It is more likely that he enquired into the economic position of 
the country during his visit and found that the supply of coin was more than sufficient 
for the needs; there had been very large issues a few years previously under Com- 
modus®. Severus, as far as can be judged, was a man of considerable business ability, 
who would hardly have directed an unnecessary interference with the currency of Egypt 
out of spite against its inhabitants; the circumstances of the mintage under Caracalla 
will be mentioned in the following note. 


(4) Bronze drachma of Curacalla (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 9). 

Obv. :- —AYTKMAYPCE ANT NINOCIMBPEMEYCEBHCCEB (inner) rep. Head of Caracalla r., 
laureate. 

ftev.:—Hermes seated r. on rocks, with lotus-petal on head, winged sandals on feet, 
and chlamys thrown over |. shoulder and 1. leg; r. hand resting on tortoise-shell (’), 
in |. winged caduceus; in field L KB. 

35 mm. 29°35 gr. 

The figure of Hermes on this coin is almost purely Greek in treatment, and in 
this respect the type is rather exceptional. As a rule, the representations of deities on 
the Alexandrian coins show the mixture of Greek and Egyptian ideas which character- 
ized the official religion of Egypt under the Ptolemies and the earlier Roman emperors; 
thus Hermes usually appears in the compound form of Hermanubis, crowned with the 
modius and carrying the palm-branch which belonged to the Egyptian side of the 
conception, and, in full-length figures, accompanied by the jackal of Anubis. In the 
present type the only Egyptian attribute is the lotus-petal on the god's head; the 
design is almost repeated from a bronze coin of Marcus Aurelius (DatTrari, 3470); and 


1T assume that this is the meaning of the note in Bury’s Gibbon, Vol. 1, p. 136, “The harshness 
of Caracalla to that city” (Alexandria) “was inherited from Severus; under both reigns Alexandrian 
cuins are rare,” 

* The comparative issues of tetradrachms can be seen from the tables to my paper on The 
Roman coinage at Alevandria in Historical Studies of the British School of alrchaeology .in Egypt, 
Vol. u. It may be added that when I drew up those tables no coins of year 17 of Severus were 
known; but I have recently acquired one. The type, with reverse figure of Nike L, and legend 
NEIKHKATABPETTANNON, was published by Signor Dattari (no. 3991); but the date on his specimen 
was illegible; mine clearly gives the year IZ. 
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there are a few other instances where Hermes is similarly represented in Creek style 
on coins vf Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, which show him standing holding a purse 
and caduceus, of Gallienus and Claudius I], where he has the caduceus only, and of 
Commodus, on which he is running as the messenger of Olympus. It should be re- 
inarked that there is an adjunct in the type on this com which does not appear tu 
be present in that struck under M. Aurelius: this is the object on which the right 
hand of Hermes rests, and which is probably the tortoise-shell from which, according 
to Greek legend, he constructed the first lyre. There is a rather noticeable tendency 
on the part of the Alexandrian die-engravers in the reign of Caracalla to introduce 
small variations into types which had been used previously; another instance which may 
be cited is that of a coin with the reverse-type of Tyche standing, where the ordinary 
scheme has been followed except that a serpent is coiled round the rudder which the 
goddess holds (Pl. XXXYV, Fig. 10) 

The tendency in question is probably to be connected with the fact that the 
vutput of the Alexandrian mint at this time was, as noted above, comparatively small. 
It may be stated as a general rule that when the mint was busy, only a few alter- 
native types were used, and the dies were roughly executed; if the officials had not to 
strike many coins, they seem to have turned their attention to devising new types 
vr varying old ones. Furthermore, the issues of Caracalla were almost entirely bronze 
coins of large size, which may be regarded as medallic in character. The regular coinage 
of bronze for purposes of currency at Alexandria virtually ended in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius; after this time examples are rare and sporadic, except for the special out- 
bursts in years 20, 21, and 22 of Caracalla, 10 of Severus Alexander, 5 and 6 of 
Philip, and 12 of Gallienus. The issues under the three latter emperors were certainly 
commemorative in intention, and those of Caracalla were probably similar. The execu- 
tion of the dies for these bronze coins of Caracalla shows a high level of merit for the 
period, and the designs are artistically equal to any others in the Alexandrian series. 


(5) A new reverse-type of Severus Alecunder (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 1). 

Obr, ;—AKAIMAAYPCEYAAEZANAPOCEY. Bust of Alexander r., laureate, wearing cuirass. 

Rev.:—Julia Mamaea standing r., wearing stephane, long chiton, and peplos, holding 
in r. hand sceptre, and on 1. model of gateway with two arches and three towers; to 
rn, UL 

23 mm. 11°50 gr. 

The reverse-type of this tetradrachm is of unusual interest, since no exact parallel 
to it is to be found on any other coin struck by the Alexandrian mint. Representations 
of buildings—temples, triumphal arches, and so forth—are common enough; but they 
normally stand alone, or, if any figure is associated with the building, it is that of the 
deity to whom it was dedicated. The nearest approach to the type under consideration, 
where the empress is holding the model of a gateway presumably erected in her name, is 
on a bronze coin of Hadrian (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 2), which shows the emperor standing before 





1 The illustration is from a specimen found in the excavations of Drs Grenfell and Hunt at 
Osyrhynchus in lod: T have not been able to trace what has become of this coin. The type is 
described by Signor Dattart 4704) from a worn speciinen in his collection, on which the serpent is 
not distinguishable, as I have veritied by inspection. The obverse legend on the Oxyrhynchus specimen 
: sane a ea on Signor Dattari’s it is only partly 
evible. 


Plate XXXVI 





Io 


II 
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Sarapis in a temple-portico and placing his hand on a small shrine inscribed AAPIANON : 
this is explained as referring to the dedication by Hadrian of a building, which bore 
his name, connected with the temple of Sarapis at Alexandria. 

The probable origin of the representation of Mamaea holding a model of a gate- 
way may be traced to Asia Minor, where the type of a goddess holding a model of a 
temple first occurs at Smyrna in the reign of Domitian; in the course of the two 
next centuries it was frequently repeated at Smyrna and elsewhere. The goddess 
represented was not always the same; at Smyrna it was either Roma (PI. XXXVI, 
Fig. 4) or the legendary Amazon Smyrna (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 5), from whom the city 
was supposed to have derived its name. The type has been exhaustively discussed by 
B. Pick, who regards it as distinctively Asiatic. 

The substitution on the Alexandrian coin of the empress for the goddess of the 
Asiatic type is noteworthy. It may be compared with earlier Alexandrian issues on 
which empresses are represented with the attributes of goddesses—for instance, Mes- 
salina and Sabina as Demeter, Sabina and the elder Faustina as Eusebeia. Another 
type where Mamaea takes the place of a goddess occurs on a bronze coin two years 
later in date than this tetradrachm, which, not having been correctly published, may 
be described in full. 


Obv. :—AKAIMAPAYPCEeYA\EZANAPOCEY. Bust of Alexander r., laureate, wearing palu- 
damentum and cuirass, showing back. 

Rev.:—Julia Mamaea seated |., wearing stephane, chiton, and peplos, holding on r. 
hand figure of Nike r., in 1. sceptre; to |. palm, to r. 7 (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 3)% 

Here the empress is shown in the guise of Athene or Roma; unless it is to be 
supposed that this is a variant on the common type of the emperor holding a figure of 
Nike, in which event this is an instance, unparalleled on Roman coins, of an empress 
taking the place of an emperor in his military capacity. Such a substitution, however, 
would not be out of accord with the actual position of Mamaea in the administration 
of her son’s empire. 

There is no clue to the identification of the gateway represented by the model. 
It was presumably at Alexandria; the artists of the mint there do not seem to have 
gone outside their own city for subjects, as all the buildings which figure on their 
coins and can be recognised were certainly in Alexandria, and no types in the series 
betray any knowledge of edifices elsewhere in Egypt. But there is no existing record 
of any gateway with which this com could be connected. 


(6) An altered tetradrachm of Aurelian (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 6). 
Obv.:—AYTKAAAYPHAIANOCCEB. Bust, apparently female, r., draped, wearing stephane. 
Rev,:—IACOYABAAAA@OCACHNOYAYTCPW. Bust of Vaballathus r., diademed, wearing 
paludamentum and cuirass; in field LA. 
22 mm. 8°37 gr. 

1B. Prox, Die tempeltragenden Gottheiten in Juhresherte, Vol. vt (1904). The two coins illustrated 
are respectively uf Gallienus and Tranquillina. 

2 The illustration is from a specimen at Athens (1896/7 IA 654/1107), which is in better condition 
than the one in my collection. There is also at Athens a poorly preserved example from the Demetrio 
collection, which was incorrectly described by Feuardent in his catalogue (no. 2482) as having the 
reverse-type of Zeus seated hulding Nike. The cast from which the illustration is taken was kindly 
made for me by M. Svoronos. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. Iv. 24 
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This tetradrachm belongs to a fairly common group of issues, which were made in 
the first and second years of Aurelian in the joint names of that emperor and Vabal- 
lathus. Its special interest lies in the fact that the bust of Aurelian on the obverse 
has been tooled, evidently with the object of converting it into the likeness of a woman, 
and there can be little doubt that the intention of the person who did this was to 
represent Zenobia, the mother of Vaballathus. Comparison with an unaltered coin of 
Aurelian of this issue (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 7) and with an Alexandrian tetradrachm 
of Zenobia (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 8) wili show the extent of the tooling and the degree 
of 1t8 success. 

There is no reason for doubting that this tooling is ancient. The coin came to me in 
a hoard of over 12,000, which had not been cleaned since their discovery. It may be 
assumed that the alteration of the portrait was the work of some enthusiastic supporter 
of the Palmyrene cause in Egypt, who wished to produce a piece which should bear the 
likenesses only of the rulers whom he favoured, in place of one which perpetuated the 
compromise between the Roman and Palmyrene parties. 

When Aurelian became emperor in 270 a.D., he had to deal with the problem of 
the principality of Palmyra, which for some years, first under Odaenathus and then 
under his widow Zenobia governing m the name of her son Vaballathus, had dominated 
the Easternmost provinces. There is no evidence that Vaballathus was recognised in 
Egypt before the accession of Aurelian; but in the first year of Aurelian there are 
found joint coins of Aurelian and Vaballathus struck at Alexandria, as well as those of 
Aurelian alone; in the second year there are, beside the joint coins, coins of Aurelian 
alone, of Vaballathus alone, and of Zenobia alone. If these were all issued by the same 
mint—and there is no reason to suppose otherwise—the probable sequence would appear 
to be that the first coins were in the name of Aurelian alone; then, at some point in 
his first year, he permitted the association of Vaballathus as his colleague, and the 
joint issue began and continued into the second year; Vaballathus then declared himself 
independent, and occupied Egypt, the coinage being in his name alone or that of his 
mother: but before the end of the second Alexandrian year of Aurelian, the Roman 
troops had recovered Egypt and the tetradrachms once more bore the image and 
superscription of the Roman emperor. 

This agrees generally with the chronology of the reign of Aurelian as stated by 
Léon Homo!: he dates the accession of Aurelian in March 270, the definite assertion 
of independence by Vaballathus sometime after 23rd February 271, and the Roman re- 
conquest of Egypt about the end of the stmmer in the same year. The last event 
ae! we to HN inane ae betore 29th August 271, the end of the second 
Alexandrian year of Aurelian, as there are coins in his name alone at year; 
if it could be assumed that the issues of the Alexandrian mint ee cy 
thronghout the year, a closer date for the various changes c al 
comparative nunbers of the different types of coins which ee ean 
rather a large assumption: but seme statisties may be given for what they are worth. 


i ‘ sadiosap de peipye st yd senate 7s - : 
L. Hoste, Bssat sae le rege he Penperene Anclien. The conclusions drawn by Dr Grenfell 


Aaye Bip, Volo Xt pp. 230-4 froin the evidence of the papyr are in accordance with those of 
Hom. 
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In two hoards covering this period, each containing some thousands of coins, the numbers 
were 


Year 1. Aurelian alone 1 28 
Aurelian and Vaballathus 101 82 

BD ie » 7 154 170 
Vaballathus alone 7 1 

Aurelian alone — 12 


These figures suggest that the period of joint recognition in each year was a good 
deal longer than that of Aurelian alone in either year or that of Vaballathus alone in 
the second. But it is quite likely that the mint, especially when Egypt was in such 
a disturbed state as in these years, worked spasmodically, and it would not be safe to 
press the argument from these statistics. 


(7) A blundered copy of a tetradruchm of Carinus (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 9). 

Obv. :—AMKAKA pPInocceB. Bust of Carinus r., laureate, wearing cuirass. 

Rev.:—aeroc (on 1). Eagle standing 1., looking back, wreath in beak; to vr, 1. 

18 mm. 824 gr. 

It may be assumed that this cvin is not an official production of the Alexandrian 
mint; the execution of the dies falls considerably below that of the regular issues of 
the period, one of which is illustrated for comparison (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 10); and 
the obverse legend is blundered by the transposition of the second and third letters, 
the proper formula being AKMAKAPINOCceB. The most curious point, however, is in the 
legend of the reverse. There were two varieties of the eagle type in use in the third 
year of Carinus; in both the attitude of the eagle was the same, but, while one simply 
gave the date with the formula eToyc (on 1) r (to r.) (Pl XXXVI, Fig. 11), the other 
had (to vr.) the date in the symbol and a legend (on |.) aersrpal, marking the eagle 
as the standard of the legion II Traiana which then garrisoned Egypt (Pl. XXXVI, 
Fig. 10). The engraver of the die of this coin, presumably an illiterate person, seems 
to have had before him examples of both varieties, and, being unable to understand 
the legends, combined them into a word which he thought he recognised as descriptive 
j A€YBTPAI } 
(erorc =f 

Such blundered copies of Alexandrian tetradrachms are rare: this specimen was the 
only obviously unofficial piece in a hoard of over 12,500 coins, and there are very few 
to be found in any cullections. This fact is the more noteworthy, because, before the 
Roman conquest of Egypt, the Ptolemaic coins had been extensively counterfeited ; 
plated specimens of the silver tetradrachms, and rude imitations of the bronze pieces, 
sometimes in lead, are of frequent occurrence. Further, almost immediately after the 
issue of tetradrachms ceased at Alexandria, forgeries of the Roman coinage which 
became the currency of Egypt appear in large numbers?; and when a special Egyptian 
mintage was resumed in the Byzantine period under Justinian, barbarous copies are 


of the type; thus out of he got A€Toc. 


1 The forgeries of the Constantinian bronze are cast, and it has been thought that these cast 
pieces were issued officially. But the frequency with which clay moulds for making them are found 
in rubbish mounds on various Roman sites in Egypt is rather against this theory (see my paper on 
Roman coin moulds from Egypt, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1905, p. 342). The Egyptian forgers of this 
period were notorious. 
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almost as common as official coins. The probable explanation of the absence of forgeries 
of the Roman tetradrachms is that the purchasing power of those tetradrachms was 
so depreciated that it was not worth while to forge them. A coin is not usually copied 
unless it stands in good repute: and the reputation of the Alexandrian tetradrachm, 
more particularly in the third century a.D., was of the worst. The first issues of this 
denomination, in 20 4.D., were seriously debased; they had a maximum weight of about 
183 grammes, and contained about 25 per cent. of silver; but the coinage deteriorated 
steadily, both in size and fineness, until the latest issues, in the reign of Diocletian, 
have a usual weight of between seven and eight grammes and contain mere traces of 
silver. Occasionally there may be found, mixed up in hoards of tetradrachms of the 
time of Diocletian, specimens of the small Ptolemaic bronze coins of the first century B.c., 
which are in size and metal value about equal to the tetradrachms, and very possibly 
circulated with them as equivalent. As these bronze coins were issued originally to 
represent ten copper drachins, that is, zd; of a silver tetradrachm!, this fact shows the 
extent of the depreciation of the tetradrachm in the course of three centuries. 


1 See The Copper Coinage of the Ptolemies, in lauds of Archaeology und Anthropology, Vol. 1, 
p. 30, 
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A SILVER FIGURE OF A CRETAN BULL 
By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL 


THE accompanying drawing is an exact copy of the painting of a bull-statuette 
carried on a tray by a Cretan man as part of the tribute brought into Egypt, 
represented in the mortuary chapel of Menkheperrasonb (No. 86, Shékh Cabd el-Kurneh, 
Thebes), It is outlined in red and painted in white, as though to represent silver; 
and it would seem that the Egyptian artist has drawn it with a silver statuette of 
this kind before him as his model, for, while it is characteristically Cretan in style, 





and while nothing like it is known in Egyptian art, 1 was undoubtedly painted by the 
Egyptian artist who was responsible for the rest of the decorations in the mortuary 
chapel. The painting is now very faded, and it took me many hours of close work to 
make my copy, a fact which will perhaps explain why other copyists have failed to realize 
that they were dealing here with a little masterpiece. (See, for example, W. Max MULuEr, 
Egyptological Researches, Vol. 11, Pl. 9.) 
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A.STELE IN THE MACGREGOR COLLECTION 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lirr. 


THE attractive little stele figured in Plate XXXVII is preserved in the fine collection 
of the Rev. W. MacGregor at Tamworth, like the magnificent obsidian head that forms 
the frontispiece to this number of the Journal. For permission to publish both I am 
indebted to the kindness of their owner, and I desire also to express my gratitude to 
Lord Carnarvon four the admirable photographs here reproduced, both of which are due 
to his skill. 

The fine workmanship of the stele and the excellence of its composition would 
alone entitle it to attention; but in addition to these things it displays several features 
of unusual interest, and raises questions not very easy to answer. In the first place, 
what is its date? In the upper register is a shrine within which statuesque figures of 
Amosis I, “the good god Nebpehtere’, given life,” and his spouse, “the wife of the god, 
hand of the god, Ahmose Nefertere, living,” are seen seated side by side. This shrine, 
befure which stands a table of offerings, has steps leading up to it, and is probably a 
substantially accurate representation of some shrine, or part of a shrine, in Western 
Thebes, where Amosis I and his queen enjoyed a common worship’, The cult of the 
rulers of the early Eighteenth Dynasty seems to have had great popularity in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties; indeed there is hardly a Theban tomb of those dates 
where Ahmose Nefertere and her son Amenophis I are not depicted as deities. Amésis I 
and other members of the same family, contemporary or anterior, sometimes accompany 
them, but the combination of Aiodsis I and Ahindse Nefertere alone is very unusual, if 
it is not unique. We are, therefore, the less obliged to date the stele to the Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Dynasty, to which the mention of Ahmdse Nefertere might at first incline 
us tu attribute it. The figure in the lower right-hand corner does not, to my eye, resemble 
Nineteenth Dynasty work; and this quite apart from the fact that the kilt does not 
display the marks of goffering usual at that period. Perhaps we may assign the stele 
to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty; it is hardly likely to be earlier than the reign 
of Amenophis TIT or later than that of Haremhab, 

The inscription is easy enough to translate, but by no means as easy to understand. 
Tt is a * caption,” or “explanatory legend” to the accompanying scene: “Giving 
praises to the victorious king, smelling the earth berure the yod’s wife. I give praises to 
1] have searched in vain for any quite simular picture. The consistency with which, in the Theban 


tombs, Amenophis Tis represented upon his lion-throne e.g. Lepsius, Devkiiler, Part m1, Pl. 2, b ¢.) is 
an ‘ . op ; x gee eR NS 
sufficient evidence that real cult-fizures are often, if not always, depicted in such scenes 
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your fair faces; may ye be gracious to me every day. So speaks the scribe Irey, justified. 
Have ye the sun-god Ré&, who knows what is within the body, who discerneth the state 
of men’s hearts, who cometh at the voice of him who cries to him, and who turneth toward 
him who worships him?” This rhetorical question is composed of epithets familiar enough 
from the hymns to Amen-ré¢, arfd such like ; but in what sense is it here meant? Clearly 
it must somehow provide the motive of the worshipper’s act of reverence; perhaps its 
tone is to be construed as that of admiration and wonder that these deified rulers should 
possess the omniscient and beneficent powers of the highest god of all. 

The material of the stele is limestone. There are traces of white paint on the top 
of the canopy, and red lines between the hieroglyphs. The skin of the kneeling scribe 
is of the usual red colour; his collar and dress are white. The height is 28°3 cm., the 


breadth 20°8 cm., the thickness 83cm The provenance is undoubtedly Thebes, where it 
was purchased in 1885. 


1 The written ending -¢i in rA-ti seems to be a mistake. 
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NOTE ON THE HITTITE PROBLEM 
By L. W. KING 


[An article written by the late Professor J. H. Moulton, and printed in the Evpository Times for last 
December, has directed sume attention to the recent work of Prof. Hrozny in deciphering Hittite texts and 
to his claim to have determined the character of that language. In view of the important bearing of the 
Hittite texts upon the history of ancient Egypt, Dr King was asked to summarize the facts and to estimate 
the probability of Prof. Hrozny’s claim ; in response to our request, he has written the note which is here 
printed.—Ep.] 


News reached this country early last year that Dr F. Hrozny, Professor of Semitic 
Languages at Vienna, had claimed, in a lecture delivered at Berlin, to have solved the 
Hittite problem and to have proved that the Hittite langnage was of Indo-European 
character. A preliminary statement of his theory was published in the Mitteilungen der 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschatt, No. 56 (December, 1915), which in due course found its way 
to our chief public libraries. This was the only issue of the Mitteilungen since December, 
1914, and was devoted entirely to the Hittite question. It was mainly taken up by Prof. 
Hrozny’s statement, which was prefaced by a historical introduction from the pen of 
Professor Eduard Meyer, who provisionally accepted his results; Dr Otto Weber also 
contributed a note on the progress that had been made in preparing the Hittite texts at 
Constantinople and Berlin for publication. Professor Moulton, who had received a copy of 
the Mitteilingen from a friend in Holland, reproduced the more striking features of these 
reports, but was careful to say at the end of his article that he refrained from comment, 
preferring merely to report: and he added that the work must clearly undergo severe 
testing. A further word of caution against an immediate acceptance of the theory as a 
whole will not. perhaps, be ont of place. 

There are, of course, two classes of Hittite inscriptions, and, consec 
of decipherment have been emploved. The earlier panrete had ae fees 
inscriptions toe work on, which are carved on rock-faces at many sites in Asia Minor 
and upon stone wall-slabs and stone objects recovered by exeayation; and they had 
to guess the sound as well ay the meaning of the words, The Hittite texts from 
Boghaz Keni, which were excavated for the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in 1906-7 and 
1911-12 by the late Hugo Winckler and Makridy Bey, are written in the Babylonian 
character mpen clay tablets; in) them, consequently, the sound of the words is known 
with certainty and it is only their meaning that must be determined. The language of 
these texts Is undunbtedly Hittite. the tongue spoken at Hatti, the capital of the 
Hittite Empire: and itis usually but not universally assumed that the hieroglyphic 
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inscriptions expressed the same language (possibly with dialectic differences, varying 
with date and district) in the native character. Illness prevented Winckler from 
supplementing his first study of the Boghaz Keui tablets, which appeared in J/.D.0.G., 
No. 35; but, after his death in 1918, the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft arranged for 
their systematic publication. The material is enormous: Dr Weber conjectures that there 
may be 20,000 texts and fragments in Constantinople alone. When Halil Bey and his 
assistant showed me the collection in the basement of the Ottoman Museum, in May 1914, 
they hazarded an even larger estimate; the texts were packed closely on the shelves and 
tables of three large rooms, and many boxes had still at that time to be examined. It 
will be obvious that the systematic study of these Hittite cuneiform texts, written in 
a character that can be read with ease, must precede any renewed attempt at inter- 
preting the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions upon stone, if we assume that the language 
in each case is the same. Dr Hrozny has therefore confined his attention to them, without 
any reference to the separate problem presented by the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The suggestion that Hittite might be regarded as belonging to the Indo-European 
group of languages was first put forward by the late Dr Kundtzon of Christiania, who had 
made a special study of the two Arzawa letters from Tell el-Amarna. Dr Hrozny supports 
this contention from the enlarged material at his disposal, and he claims to prove his case 
by the Hittite verb-inflexion and declension, and by parts of the Hittite vocabulary, especially 
words which he identifies as pronouns and adverbs. He also goes farther, in classifying 
Hittite with the Western, not the Eastern, Indo-European group. It would be impossible 
within the limits of this note to reproduce his argument in detail, but the character of his 
equations may be indicated by a few of the more striking examples. The Hittite word 
wa-a-dar, for example, he renders ‘water,’ Old Sax. watar, Gr. déwp, etc., and with the 
change of r to n in its genitive (w-e-te-na-u8) he compares Lat. femur, feminis; Hit. a-hu- 
wa-an-na he renders ‘drink’ and compares L. aqua, ‘water’; Hit. da-an-na he renders ‘gift’ 
(L. donum), and he cites as a Hittite participle da-a-an, pl. da-an-te-es, ‘giving.’ Among 
his list of Hittite adverbs he includes the equations a-ap-pa (a6), pa-ra-a (apa), 
kat-ta (xara), an-da (L. endo, indu, Gr. évdov), bi-ra-an (wept, épav), and in some instances 
he gives examples of their use before the verb; while in his list of pronouns we find 
Hit. uga, ug=‘I’ (cp. L. ego), Hit. kuis (L. quis), huid (L. quid), kuis huis (L. quisquts), 
kuishi (L. quisque), huidki (L. quidque), kuwadka (h. quodque), etc. These examples are 
sufficiently striking in themselves, and, with others he gives, they certainly suggest a closer 
dialectic connexion with the Western than with the Eastern group of Indo-Kuropean 
languages. The conclusion is therefore reached that the Hittites, or at least a consider- 
able section of them, must be assumed to have migrated to Asia Minor from Western 
Europe, passing across the Bosphorus according to Dr Hrozny, or, on Prof. Meyer’s alter- 
native, round the north of the Black Sea. They would thus apparently have had to traverse 
Eastern Europe, already occupied by the European representatives of the Eastern Indo- 
European group. 

Any detailed criticism of Dr Hrozny’s theory must necessarily be premature until the 
appearance of his promised work, in which the summary statement he has already given is 
to be supplemented by his evidence in full. Moreover, until the texts themselves are 
available, no independent test is possible. Meanwhile there are some factors in the problem 
which perhaps need emphasis. One is that our archaeological evidence gives no support 
to the conjectured racial character of the Hittites themselves; in their own reliefs or upon 
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Egyptian monuments there is no suggestion of Indo-European type. Equally at variance 
with their supposed origin are their proper names, the names of their gods, and what little 
we know of Hittite religion. Moreover, it is admitted that in the mass of Hittite texts 
already examined the vocabulary in general presents no Indo-European parallels, the 
resemblances noted being confined to flexion and some of the smaller words. This last 
ditficulty is strikingly illustrated by one of the most valuable classes of the Boghaz Keui 
texts,—the Sumero-Akkadian-Hittite vocabularies or word-lists, which were compiled by 
the Hittites themselves as an aid in their study of the languages of Babylonia. From 
them we ascertained the meaning, as well as the sound, of some seventy Hittite words 
and expressions. Before publishing them for the Berlin Academy shortly before the war, 
Prof. Delitzsch showed this list of Hittite expressions and their meanings to various philo- 
logists and experts, and none had been able to suggest from that evidence the group of 
languages to which Hittite should be assigned. 
The possibility thus asserts itself that the Indo-European characteristics noted by 
Dr Hrozny, so far as they may prove to be substantiated, may not be original elements 
of the language, but later accretions, due perhaps in part to the Indo-Iranian or Aryan 
speech of the ruling class in Mitanni, to whom, according to the current interpretation 
of Winckler’s most famous text, the Vedic deities Indra, Mitra, Varuna and the Nasatya 
twins are to be assigned. We have evidence that Hatti, the Hittite speech of Boghaz 
Keui, was strongly influenced by another tongue, Harri; the latter is no longer to be 
identified as “ Aryan,” for the numerous examples in the Boghaz Keui collection at Con- 
stantinople prove it ty be a non-Indo-European language. It occurs especially in the ritual 
texts, beside the native Hittite, and may, as Dr Hrozny suggests, represent an older and at 
that time a sacred specch, which may have influenced Hittite much as Sumerian influenced 
the Semitic speech of Babylonia. In Hittite we are thus presumably dealing with a mixed 
language, and any Indo-European features it possessed may not have been original. 
In this country a criticism of Dr Hrozny’s theory has been made by Dr Cowley in 
a paper read betore the Royal Asiatic Society Jast December. This has not yet been 
published, but in the brief summary of the proceedings in the Journal of that society 
(J-RANS., Jan. 1917, p. 202 f£) it is stated that he regards the theory as not proven. 
While allowing the possibility of an Indo-European element in the Hittite language, 
he Siege sts that it belonged essentially to the same group as some (or all) of the 
pentane ce ate ( ahs ina of Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Crete. That is 
a reasonable alternative to Dr Hrozny'’s ‘Ory, it Je Aapkainle . : 
in religious cult and belief. vase ean a Braves 
In particular, the problem of Lydian appears to present some very similar features 
Se he A Ep he En nro dire 
hia Jen ita a ese Bhai has classified forms of the 3rd _ pers. 
ing md plur in the vero, and a nominative and an oblique case in the substantive 
which are apparently of Indo-Europe whilé: anil,’ he ‘sipedsta-is , 
sented by an enelitic -f (see Surdis, Vol. vt, Pt i ‘Lydian Aen tions’ 1916) But 
Dr Giles, the Master of Emanuel. in a paper a Ted . - Pek ne 
the Cambridee Philolocical Sean I e anus inscriptions read before 
Xo. 2426. 27 Fob, 1a ths ‘ anuary (see Cambridge University Reporter, 
a ae ; » POSS), notes that the language itself ‘does not look Indo- 
vermame, Moreover. he cites T: charian and Mr Dawkins’ Cree dialects of Asia Mi 
of Asia Minor to 
ages with endings borrowed from languages of 


an character ; 


prove the existence of: Indo-Germunic langu 
fo} 
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another stock’; and his conclusion with regard to Lydian is that, while it is not at 
present possible to dogmatize, yet ‘in a language which ultimately scecumbed to Indo- 
Germanic languages, it may be wise to weigh the possibility of borrowed endings before 
any decision is arrived at.’ Dr Giles’ view is also accepted by Mr Stanley Cook in 
his edition of the new Lydian-Aramaic bilingual from Sardis (see Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1917, pp. 77 ff). We thus have a curious parallel to the problem presented 
by Dr Hrozny. It is true that Hittite, unlike Lydian, did not succumb to Indo- 
European languages; but the possibility of borrowed endings should, in its case also, 
be taken into account. 

It must be admitted that the cumulative effect of the suggested Indo-European 
features of Hittite deduced by Dr Hrozny is impressive; one or two examples of parallel- 
ism might well have been regarded as fortuitous, but the very number he cites suggests 
the presence of some Indo-European influence. Another consideration, which inspires 
confidence in his decipherment of the texts, is the constant employment of ideograms by 
the Hittite scribes, especially in letters, treaties, and historical inscriptions. For the 
ideograms consist of Semitic-Babylonian words, often with their appropriate Babylonian 
pronominal suffixes. Though we may not know how the Hittites pronounced these words, 
we know their meanings in Babylonian, and consequently they often give the general sense 
of a passage. All that is then necessary is to guess the meanings of the intervening 
Hittite words, which are written syllabically. This method had already been followed by 
Winckler in the translations of Hittite texts which he produced. The correctness of the 
resulting translation does not essentially depend on any linguistic theory, though of 
course the process is immensely simplified if the affinity of the language with any known 
tongue is recognized. 

Winckler had already extracted the more striking historical facts from the Boghaz 
Keui documents, especially from those in the Akkadian (or Semitic Babylonian) language, 
of which many have been recovered. But there can be no doubt that his results will be 
supplemented considerably when the texts are systematically studied and published. As an 
earnest of what we may expect I will conclude this note by referring to an interesting 
little extract from a historical text in the Hittite tongue, which Dr Hrozny‘ transliterates 
and translates to illustrate his method of decipherment. Here, too, the general sense is 
clearly indicated by the Babylonian words employed as Hittite ideograms. The passage 
relates that when BibbururiaS (king of Egypt) died, the queen of Egypt, Dahamun... 
by name, wrote (apparently to the reigning Hittite king) suggesting that, as she had no 
son and he had many, he should send her one of his sons who should become her spouse. 
BibhururiaS, as Professors Meyer and Schiifer suggest, can only be Neb-kheperu-Ra (Tut- 
ankh-Amen), the second successor and the son-in-law of Amenophis IV. From the Hittite 
record we may assume that his widow attempted to retain or regain her power by Hittite 
help and the offer of marriage with a Hittite prince, who would thus have secured the 
throne of Egypt. In addition to Ai, the actual successor of Tut-ankh-Amen, there appear 
to have been one or two other ephemeral pretenders to’ the throne at the close of the 
XVIIth Dynasty; and the episode related may well have taken place in this period of 
confusion before Horemheb, with the support of the Theban priesthood and the army, 
secured the throne and completed the restoration of Amen-worship. We may expect with 
some confidence that the Boghaz Keui texts, when published, will help us to fill other 
lacunae in Egyptian history of the period. 
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AN ARCHITECTS PLAN FROM THEBES 
By N. pe GARIS DAVIES 


Ty the winter of 1915 I purchased from a vendor of Dra¢ Abu’l Naga, Thebes, a 
board, measuring eleven inches by nine, which I afterwards presented to the Metro- 
pelitan Museum, New York. The somewhat coarse-grained wood is covered thinly on 
one side with ivory-culoured stucco having a very smooth face, such as is used for writing- 
tablets. On this a design, a tracing of which is reproduced herewith (PL XXXVIID, 
has been drawn in red and black inks by a practised hand. The board seems to be 
complete on the right hand. On the left another breadth, presumably of the same 
size, was originally attached to this by connecting slats at the back, as is testified 
by two holes into which wooden pegs have been driven. The finders have also sawed 
off fragments at the top and bottom which seemed to them to be blank and therefore 
supertluous 

From the character of the board and the script, as well as the severe neatness of 
the drawing, I should assign the object to the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and judge it to be an architect’s plan of an estate, real, imaginary or projected. It 
is always dittcult in such cases to decide which is more likely. Nearly all objects 
found at Thebes are funerary in origin, but this is not the case apparently with any 
plans with which this is comparable. If it came from a tomb, it may have served to 
perpetuate the plan of the deceased’s earthly home, actual or idealized, with a view to 
reproduction in the life beyond; or it might have been deposited there as a copy of 
the title deeds to family possessions, since the picture has no resemblance at all to a 
tomb site. In the former case the meticulous measurements may be exact; or they 
may only serve to give an aur of verisimilitude to a fictitious plan, as the numbers of 
the herds and possessions of the dead often do in early tombs. 

It is wiser, however, to regard this as an architect’s plan, seriously plutted from an 
existing estate or made with a view tu laying one out. In the latter case there would 
be no reason for these minute measurements. Even cubits, or cubits and hand-breadths, 


1 T take the trees in the main avenie as an idicetion how the hoard is to be held. The water 


too is likely to be in the foreground and therefore put lowest in the drawing. The boards can scarcely 


have been held together by one slat. If there were three and the two holes mark the central one, the 
board would be at least 20 mches high, A legend abaye th 


1¢ centre, by being written upside down, confirms 
this dinension, as it would then be nearer the upper end. 
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would then have amply sufficed; whereas in reproducing existing features records to 
within an inch or two would be quite reasonable. The measuring cord or staff would 
shew cubits and perhaps hand-breadths, and the division of the latter into four by eye 
would give the fingers accurately enough if the rod did not shew them’ I judge the 
drawing therefore to be the reduced plan of an existent construction. 

The next natural inquiry is whether the plan is to scale and, if so, what degree 
of accuracy has been reached. It is true that no examples of architectural scale-drawing 
in the modern sense have come down to us from the ancient world or indeed from any 
but a comparatively modern date, and that the few Egyptian plans known to us are 
neither self-consistent nor found correct when they can be checked by the originals*. 
Nevertheless the promising aspect of this drawing tempts us to a fresh study. We 
know from evidence drawn from the pyramid temples of Abusir and Lisht, and more 
recently from studies made by Mr Mackay and myself in the Theban tombs, that the 
Egyptian draughtsman knew how to transfer pictures by the use of co-ordinate lines 
formed into a network of squares. We know also that he was able by the same means 
to draw a figure on any given scale with sufficient exactitude. It is a question, there- 
fore, whether, if an Egyptian scribe had set out to make a plan to strict scale, he would 
not have tried to employ a network of squares and perhaps have been deterred by the 
impossibility of a sufficiently fine reticulation. In the case of a temple-plan recently 
published by me, however, the drawing (probably largely or completely imaginative) 
seems to be based on simple co-ordinate lines which roughly divide the rectangular 
field’, It was, therefore, not so much the failure of mental endowment or inventiveness 
that checked advance, but the lack of material whereon a scale drawing of sufficient 
size could be properly laid down and of the finely divided rules which are necessary 
where minute precision is called for. We must also remember that in the absence of 
the device of separate drawings for ground-plan, elevation and sections, the Egyptian 
was still faced by the necessity of adding the third dimension in figures after all, unless 
he adopted such crude and confusing makeshifts as laying out the doors on their backs 
to give the elevation. Yet since in the present case the surface invites the finest line, 
deftness is manifest, exactitude at least affected, and the reduction not inmoderately 
small, the question may still be pressed “Is the drawing to scale?” 

The first essay is encouraging. Taking the length of the larger space enclosed in 
double lines with the docket “29 cubits,’ we find the reduction works out to one 
225th, which is exactly one eighth of a finger (nearly one eighth of an inch) to the 
cubit. This was probably the limit to which the finest Egyptian measuring rods were 
sub-divided, and is the natural unit to take in plotting a large area. Of course “two 


1 Measuring cords marked by knots apparently about a fathom apart are shewn in use in Tombs 
38, 69, 75. 

2 Unless there were older plans which have not come down to us, architectural drawing, as we now 
understand it, dates from the earlier days of the Italian Renaissance (end of the fifteenth century), though 
a few mediaeval plans of details are also to scale. This summary statement I owe to the kindness of 
Reginald Blomtield, Esq., P.R.I.B.A., to whose book “Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen” the 
interested reader is referred. 

3 Ancient Egypt, 1917, p. 21. The forecourt takes two units of length, the hypostyle hall four, 
the rear building three, the sanctuaries half a unit. Transverse measurements seem based on divisions 
and subdivisions of the breadth into three parts. 
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finger-breadths” could not possibly be plotted on this reduction, and this is a reason, 
other than the mistrust of line lengths, for inserting the measurements also in writing, 
a safeguard which is permitted even in the best modern plans. 

When the question of the self-consistency of the plan is broached, the results 
are much less satisfactory. Taking the 29-cubit measurement as the standard 
we have 


1 Breadthofabove (2)3 cubits as drawn, Exact (doubling the distance to the 
enclosure 2 hands twice 11? median line) 
2 fingers cubits 


(23 2, eubits) 


2 Top breadth of 10 cubits as drawn 7} — Correct only if it include by error the 
tree plantation breadth of the double Ime 

3 Lowerbreadth of 10(11?)cubits as drawn 10} — Eleven if the thickness of both limits 
the same be included 

4 Breadth of large 82 cubits asdrawn near- Error only explicable if half the 
avenue ly 34 broad black wall ought to have 


come out of the present breadth 
of the avenue 


5 Side of luweren- 21 cubits as drawn just Correct only if read by error as 
closure 4 hands over 20 “20 cubits, 5 hands” 


(ie. 214) 


The plan then is exact enough to admit of its having been a scale reduction badly 
plotted out. But the impression is that while the larger enclosure was exactly measured 
out as a standard in two dimensions the rest was but carelessly drawn or put in by 
eye alone. Yet even this degree of approximation is promising on so small a scale. 
We find too a fine line laid down along the axis of the plan, to which the lateral lines 
run at right angles; by means of offsets to such co-ordinates a complicated plan could 
be accurately laid down. 

How then dves our drawing compare with other examples of a like kind? The 
most important of these, the plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV on papyrus, is by good 
fortune being discussed by Dr Gardiner in this issue. As this dainty drawing also gives 
measurements to the fraction vf a cubit it is certain that it is not, as is often assumed, 
the plan from which the quarrymen worked. Not only would it then shew abundant 
signs of wear, but it would be drawn up in looser terms; for the experienced architect 
would know that In excavations in living and faulty rock where the work proceeds 
from the ceiling downwards and often on the slupe as well, it is impossible to work to 
an exact schedule. It must therefore be a plan taken from the tomb as constructed 
and measured, to be used either by undertakers for subsequent interments, by quarrymen 
for the avoidance of irruptiens, or by the police fur effective surveillance and control. 
Probably it has come down to us through much the same channel as the report on the 
spoliation of the tombs. The drawing however does not bear out its promise. Whether 
judged by self-consistency or correspondence with the actual tomb, it does not reach 
the standard even of a sketch-plan. It relies un its lines for information as to shape 
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and proportion and on the hieratic dockets for mensuration. But neither are satisfactory, 
and an error by which ten cubits are given the same length of line as one and a fraction 
is found venial. The seale of reduction appears to be about one twenty-eighth, ze., one 
finger to the cubit. 

A second plan is drawn on Ostracon No. 25184 of the Cairo Museum. It was 
found by M. Daressy in débris near the tomb of Ramesses Neferkeré€ (Ramesses IX), 
of which tomb it is now found to be a representation. In this case the scribe was 
seriously handicapped by the size and nature of his material, but this alone would not 
account for the serious faults in the noted measurements and in the drawn lines. As 
the figures are in even cubits only, we may have here a rough plan by which the work 
was actually controlled, although in fact its proportions were much deviated from or 
revised, particularly in the length assigned to the corridors. But it may only be the 
idle sketch of a scribe who, to satisfy his own or others’ curiosity, drew on a flake of 
limestone the general disposition and proportions of the tomb. The scale appears to 
be about one to two hundred and twenty, possibly the same scale of one eighth of a 
finger to the cubit which our draughtsman adopted. 

A third simple drawing with indicated measurements is published from an ostracon 
by M. Weill in the Recueil des Travauz, vol. xXXV, p. 89. He interprets it as the plan for 
a corniced pedestal (better perhaps a wooden shrine or casket) which is to be five hand- 
breadths in elevation and four each way in plan. Directions to the apprentice accompany 
it, but M. Weill’s interpretation of the difficult passage scarcely carries conviction. He 
notes that the dimensions as drawn correspond very closely with those given in writing. 

Other documents which may be cited in evidence of the Egyptian power of reducing 
to a small scale large spatial measurements are the two well-known maps of mines in 
the Eastern desert published by Lepsius (Auswahl, Pl. XXID), and Cuapas (Deux 
papyrus). But no measurements are there given, and the relative distances are probably 
as far from the standard of a scale map as one can well imagine. 

For the interpretation of the constructional features indicated on the plan much 
depends on the question whether a great deal has been broken away at the top. If 
so, what survives may only be the formal entrance to a house and grounds now lost. 
If not, then we appear to have here only the laying out of a river embankment or the 
approach to a landed estate. What is missing on the left was probably a strict counter- 
part of what lies to the right of the axial line running close to the left edge of the 
board. 

The broad expanse of water at the bottom of the picture suggests either a canal 
or the river Nile in good flood, the space between this and the thin parallel line repre- 
senting the sloping bank up which the rising waters will extend. Between this and 
the main boundary or river wall is another strip 32 ells deep, planted with a double 
row of trees behind a low wall. This would not only have an excellent spectacular effect 
but would usefully occupy and strengthen the ground subject to exceptionally high 
inundation. (For an ornamental river frontage, see El Amarna V, Pl. V.) The entrance 
to the estate comprises a square enclosure, the centre of which is occupied by a tank 
29 ells long and 23 ells odd broad. It has sloping sides down which and up which 
again half a dozen steps lead in a direct line from the entrance. The tank leaves ten ells 


1 Fora satisfactory elucidation see GARDINER, P.SBA. vol. XXXvut, p. 181. 
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breadth round it within the enclosure and this space is planted with a row of trees, 
The court is entered on the river side from a forecourt 21 ells, 4 palms, long, which 
extends along the bank almost to the water’s edge. In the gateway to this a pedestal 
is set on which a burden or a sacred bark might be deposited preparatory to carrying 
it down the steps. Such a pedestal or altar (though not blocking up the pathway as 
it seems to do here) is a regular feature of artificial ponds in Egyptian scenes, as if 
one and all were intended for use as lakes on which the funeral rites of ferrying across 
the statues of the dead could be performed. The open lines which form the walls of 
the forecourt may indicate stone-work, in contrast to the solid black boundary wall of 
erude brick}. 
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It may be considered highly arbitrary to describe this rectangular space as a pond 
where no water lines are shewn and when it appears absurd that admission to an 
estate should le through a tank vf water on the summit of a bank. Yet both are 
customary features, as will be seen from ET Amarna I, Pl. XXXL, where the entrance 
to two large buildings lies through tanks of water and where also this provision of 
court and forecourt is seen near these lakes. But, here as well as there, it may be 
noticed that there are side pusterns by which admission may be gained to the space 
beyond the walls without making use of this strange adit, 
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Whether or no a principal building was shewn within the park, or beyond a street 
thus gained from the river bank, the plan has evidently nothing in common with the 

. . Tho}. :- = = ae * “ fe 7 2 ol 
drawings in Theban tombs of the house of the deceased set within a formal garden 
among ponds, which are obviously without scale as they are without measurements. 

Ii the inquiry is pressed whether there is nu better clue to the situation and 
character of the Anluge here depicted, I mav hazard a suggestion somewhat at variance 
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Alternative sectional interpretations of the plan 





1 In both the plins of royal toml< the walls are marked out in double lines. 


On the ostracon 
this breadth, as M. Daressy notes, was filled up with 


a wash of white paint to detine the walls more 
boldly. It was no doubt the same omginally on the papyrus, and perhaps also on this board 
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with the above description. When the board was purchased the New York Expedition 
and Lord Carnarvon were working side by side on the site where Queen Hatshepsut 
sought to rival what her great forerunner of the Eleventh Dynasty had done to connect 
the cliff temples with the watered plain by an avenue of trees and flanking walls. 
One wonders whether the tablet can have come straight from a site whose embellish- 
ment it commemorates, and in which it was preserved as a title deed by which 
boundaries might be restored as each inundation obscured them. The starting point 
of Hatshepsut’s processional road has not yet been cleared; that of Mentuhotep lies 
under the cultivated soil or is wholly effaced. Conjecture therefore is free. If we risk 
the identification, the strip of water would stand for the irrigated or flooded plain, or 
perhaps for a canal which may have skirted the desert edge and linked up its temples. 
The entrance to the temple causeway may still have been through a tank such as I have 
described, Or it may be that this interpretation is out, and that we have here a lodge 
or landing stage followed by steps leading up to a guard-house or propylaeum, whence 
again the ascent continues towards the distant temple. A light wall protects trees whose 
roots reach down into the damp sub-soil, and a heavy one guards the road alike against 
excessive inundations and the idle crowd. The suggestion that with the revelation of 
the old processional way there may have been restored to us the original project or 
plan with details now lust, is attractive, and one can only regret that its confirmation 
is among unlikely things’. The missing part may however yet get its message through 
to us. In any case this relic from the draughting desks of Ancient Egypt speaks 
tellingly of the mental proximity of the races most distant from us in time. 


1 Since writing the above I have noticed how peculiarly illustrative of our plan is Prisse’s restoration 
from existing remains of the canal quay from which the main approach to the temple of Karnak starts 
(LArt Egyptien, Part u, Pl. 34). Even the number of steps is the same. ‘That avenue is almost in line 
with the processional road of Hatshepsut and it has been surmised that the latter was designed in 
connection and harmony with the former. 
















































































Quay of Avenue, Karnak. (After PRissE, L’Art, 11, 34.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NEWS of last season’s work in Egypt has now reached us. Though in amount, of course, 
it cannot compare with the work of pre-war times, yet its success has been considerable, 
indeed in sume cases remarkable. The present number of the Journal contains an account 
of Mr Carter's explorations at Thebes, the outstanding feature of which was the discovery 
of a tomb prepared for queen Hatshepsut, but abandoned when she assumed the titles of a 
Pharavh and was thereby enabled tu claim a burial-place among the male rulers of her race. 
Nor was this the only work done at Thebes during the winter of 1916-7: Mr and Mrs N. 
de Garis Davies devoted a long season to the copying of the private tombs at Kurneh, and 
Mr Lansing, on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, resumed the some- 
what long discontinued excavations on the site of the Residence-city of Amenophis III; 
the Zustitut fruncais, under the direction of M. Foucart, dug at Dér el-Medineh and Kurnet 
Murrai; lastly, M. Legrain, for the Service des dAntiquités, cleared the ground between the 
temple of Luxor andthe Nile. It is worth noting that a native inspector now resides in the 
western part of Thebes ; Mr Mackay’s absence on active service will therefore, it is to be 
hoped, have less unfavourable consequences than might otherwise easily have been the 
case. In the Sudan Dr Reisner made some very important discoveries on the site of ancient 
Napata: his report (in the Bulletin of the Boston Musewn of Fine Arts) on the excavations 
made in 1915-6 there and among the pyramids of Nui is just to hand, and shows his 
results to have been of the greatest interest. Before starting work in Thebes at the 
beginning of this year, Mr Lansing continued for some months the investigations of the 
Metropolitan Museum at Lisht, it is said with considerable suecess. Messrs Fisher and 
Sambourne dug at Denderch and at Memphis on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The appearance of the first larger publication of the results of the exploring expedition 
sent to Egypt by the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) is a matter of great con- 
‘s . oa 
gratulation beth to ats very able authors, Messrs A. CL Mace and H. E Winlock, and to 

. my op : . : : aes 
Egyptologists generally, The magnificently printed and illustrated work is reviewed below, 
so that ne account of its contents is here necessary. Close upon its heels follows a second 
iniportant velitme front the sate source, being the complete facsimile edition of the painted 
tomb of Nakht at Kurneh. fuuiliar to all tourists: of this the author is Mr N. de Garis 
no copies have, we believe, as yet 


Davies, Whose name alone is a guarantee of its excellence : 
reached this country. Many other v ne Aoala ” a ; 
reached this country. Many other volumes dealing with the private tombs of Thebes are in 
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preparation, and Mrs Edward J. Tytus having created a fund for their publication in memory 
of her son Mr Robb de Peyster Tytus, it 1s to be expected that the series may now proceed 
apace. May we be permitted to voice the hope that the production of detailed records of 
the New York excavations may similarly be ‘speeded up’? The preliminary reports that 
have appeared from time to time, as well as the introductory volume now before us, prove 
that the work of the New York expedition—and the same thing may be said of Professor 
Reisner’s work for Boston—is incomparable for scientific accuracy, thoroughness and com- 
petence. All the more impatient are we inclined to be at the dilatoriness as regards final 
publication that has hitherto been undeniably shown; for such helpful work as this we 
cannot afford to wait, since not only does it provide us with results valuable in and for 
themselves, but it is also bound to exercise a vast influence for good upon the excavations 
of others, and so help to raise standards all round. In the past the absence or long delay 
of publication has been a fault of which our English explorers alone have been relatively 
guiltless, and a painful story might be unfolded on this theme. We welcome with Joy 
the indications that America is now on the road to make good her arrears in this respect ; 
for when she publishes she does so with unsurpassed magnificence and skill. 


Major H. G. Lyons contributes the following :— 


In his interesting article on the restoration of the reliefs from the mortuary temple 
of Amenhotep I, in the last number of the Journal (pp. 11—15), Mr H. E. Winlock 
refers to the possibility that the decorators of the tomb may have taken the general 
direction of the course of the Nile near Thebes as indicating north and svuth instead 
of following the correct orientation of the building. The practice which he suggests 
is freely employed in Egypt at the present day in defining the boundaries of property, 
and often makes it very ditficult to reconcile the descriptions in old title-deeds with 
the details of the modern cadastral map. “The long and narrow shape of the Nile 
Valley, lying very nearly north and south, may well be expected to have left its 
mark on the customs of its inhabitants. Towards the east and west, the directions 
to which the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies draw the attention of most 
primitive peoples, the Egyptian of the Nile Valley was greatly restricted; after a 
few hours’ journey at the most, he reached the limits of the cultivated land, and 
beyond this rose usually the limestone clitfs, which could only be ascended here and 
there by steep footpaths. To the northward and the southward, on the other hand, 
lay the towns and villages of his countrymen, while the river furnished a convenient 
line of communication and a cheap means of transport; north and downstream, south 
and upstream, were for him, therefore, synonymous, and in ancient times, as at the 
present day, the cardinal points of the horizon were more often used in indicating 
the position of objects than in countries where the direction of the natural features 
is less sharply defined. But at one portion of its course in Upper Egypt, between 
Qena and Baliana, the river turns sharply westwards and even Hows in some of its 
bends from north to south for a short distance, so that the conventional use of up- 
and downstream as the equivalent of south and north no longer holds good. Never- 
theless, they were and still are so used, a custom which greatly adds to the difticulty 
of locating land from the descriptions given m the old title-deeds of this part of 
the country, where the northern and southern boundaries are in consequence reversed 
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by adhering to this ancient formula. Property limits are not alone concerned in this, 
for near Dishna, in Qena province, the village of Fau Bahari (the northern) hes to 
the south of Fau Qibli (the southern), being downstream of it, and the same relation 
holds between El Halfaia Qibli and El Halfaia Bahari on the other bank of the 
river; similarly, the southern village of Naga el Nizeila les to the north of the 
middle one (Wustani), while the northern one no longer exists, removed perhaps by 
the encroachment of the river bend.” 
(Lyons, The Cadastral Survey of Kgypt 1892—1907. Cairo 1908, p. 24.) 


The printing of Part XIII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri has begun, but necessarily 
proceeds somewhat slowly. Besides the literary pieces announced in the January 
number of the Journal, Prof. Grenfell will include in the volume some valuable second- 
century fragments of a lost historical work, dealing with events following the battle 
of Plataea in 479 B.c., such as the operations of Cimon and the death of Themistocles. 
The close resemblances to Diodorus render it probable that the author is Ephorus, 
upon whom Diodorus is known to have based his history. There are also early 
fragments of Acts xxvi and Tobit xii, both representing unusual recensions, and some 
sixth-century fragments of Theocritus, Idylls v, vii and xv, which, though not so 
important as the Thevcritus papyrus found by Mr Johnson at Antinodpolis, present 
many features of interest. 


The second volume of the Theban Toinbs Series, now in course of active preparation, 
will be devoted to the tomb (no. 60) of Antefuker, the Vizier of Sesostris I—the only tomb 
of the Middle Kingdom at Kureh that has preserved its paintings in anything like 
complete condition. The tomb is of special interest as having been one of the ‘sights’ of 
Western Thebes at the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; numerous seribblings by 
ancient tourists testify to the admiration which its decorations excited then, and which we 
can still appreciate, despite the damage they have suffered through both age and fire. 
The book will be the work of Mr N. de Garis Davies, and will comprise thirty-four line 
plates, many of them double, four photoyraphic plates, and four or five coloured. As in 
the case of volume I of the serics, no. I will be offered for subscription at a special rate to 
Members of the Egypt Exploration Fund; further details will be given in a Jater number 
of the Journal. 
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Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition, edited by ALBERT Morton LyTHGOR. 
Vol. I. The Tomb of Senedtist at Lisht, by ARvaHtuR C, Mace and Hereert E. Wixtock. New York, 
1916. Pp. xxii+ 132. Thirty-two collotype and line, and four coloured plates; many illustrations 
in the text. Large tto. 


Wirs this admirably printed and superbly illustrated volume the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
inaugurates its Egyptological publications, which are to comprise, as the Preface informs us, both the 
detailed reports upon the New York excavations and a series of memoirs on the wall-paintings of Thebes. 
The present monograph belongs to the former category: it describes and discusses in the most elaborate 
fashion a single burial of the early Twelfth Dynasty, that of a lady who bore the alternative names of 
Senebtisi and Sithapi (pp. 26, 35) and who was, it would appear, a close connexion of the vizier of the 
Pharach Amenemmes I (p. 49)! Her tomb, which lay beneath the wall of the great mastaba of the said 
vizier in the close proximity of the pyramid of Amenemmes I at Lisht, was of the ordinary shaft-and- 
chamber type, consisting of a rectangular pit some 7 metres deep, with first an ante-chamber for the 
funereal furniture and then the burial-chamber itself opening out of it. Lack of space caused the shaft to 
be orientated from east to west, instead of from north to south in accordance with custom; and this, the 
only departure from the normal which the tomb appears to display, has necessitated the skewing round 
of the actual burial-chamber so as to bring the mummy back to its correct ritualistic position with head 
tu the north and feet to the south. Happily, the ancient plunderers who ransacked the necropolis seem, 
in this case, to have been disturbed in their nefarious work: they had stripped sume of the gold leaf from 
the outer coffin and wrought havoc with some of the offerings in the exterior chamber, but otherwise, and 
apart from natural decay, the equipment of the tumb has remained intact. In reconstituting its original 
appearance, the modern excavators have used a skill and a laborious patience which makes their work 
one of the masterpieces of modern archaeology. Mr Mace, in his Introduction (p. xxi), thinks it “wise to 
forestall criticism as to the necessity or advisability of devoting a complete volume to a single private 
tomb.” He and his very able collaborator, Mr Winlock, may rest assured that they have not expended 
their efforts in vain; their account merely excites regrets that previous excavations have so seldom been 
one quarter as thorough. Their field-work seems to have been nearly ideal; and excavators will doubtless 
be grateful for the very detailed account (Ch. 1) which they have given of the clearing of the tomb, and 
especially for the practical hints with which they intersperse their narrative from time to time. In two 
respects their volume appears to me to improve upon any account of excavations that I have hitherto 
seen: it makes a serious and comprehensive attempt to coordinate the new datu with earlier finds, and 
to present both in the right perspective; and it shows a real, though perhaps not uniformly successful, 
desire to interpret the material facts in the light of Egyptian beliefs. Archaeology here ceases to be a 
mere cataloguing of antique objects, and becomes an integral part of Historical Science. A specially 
praiseworthy feature is that chapter and verse are quoted for all assertions. 

The outer coffin had perished almost entirely, but on the whole followed the lines of the well- 
preserved second coftin that lay within it. This was of cedar-wood, and its cover represented a vault 
between two upright terminals. The sole inscription was a gold band down the middle of the vault; 


1 Jt is nowhere actually said that Senebtisi was a contemporary of Amenemmes I; but this seems to be 
implied in several places, and is probable from the location of her tomb. 
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the only other ornamentation consisted of the inlaid eye-panel at the north end of the east side, and the 
decoration of ali the edges with bands of gold 32mm. wide. The interior was coated with black pitch. 
The main differences presented by the outer coffin consisted in its being made of a softer native wood, 
subsequently painted a Venetian red, and in its being adomed with horizontal and vertical bands of 
inscription, gold leaf upon plaster, whereby its sides were divided up mito compartments. The box for 
the Canopic jars, remains of which were found a sctu in a niche in the north wall of the burial chamber, 
agreed in its general design with the outer coffin, The translations of two of its vertical bands of 
inscription given on p. 26 should be amended as follows:—‘“Spoken by Dua’ mautef: I have come, that 
ZI may equip the left hand of the Lady of « Hous’, Sithupi, justified”; and, “ Spoken by Nut: I bring 
to thee Nephihys beneath thy head, O Luly of « House, Senebtisi, justified.” 

Within the two rectangular coffins lay a third, authropoid in form, propped on its left side so that 
the eyes looked outward through the eye-panels of the former. The authors rightly insist that at this 
period the anthropoid coffin, which had developed out of the cartonnage masks that became popular at 
the beginning of the Transitional Period, was still merely an exterior realistic envelope for the mummified 
body (p. 54). It had consisted of thin wooden boards covered with stucco and gold-leaf, with inlays of 
coloured stones and paste; but the wood having entirely perished, the greater part of the materials 
covering it had fallen in a confused and fragmeutary mass off the sideways tilted breast on to the bottom 
of the second cottin. It was only by the diligent noting of the exact position of the pieces, which had 
to be removed one by one, that the design of the whole could be re-established; the coloured recon- 
struction of the coffin in the Frontispiece is a veritable triumph of archacclogical method. An unusual 
effect is given to the ornamentation by the two (or four?) long tresses of plaited hair that form a 
conventionally rendered framing to the collar and pectoral of beads; the view that the gold stripes 
represent narrow ribbons with which the hair was braided /p. 45) appears to me less probable. Nor 
am I convinced that the headdress is the Aaset represented on the painted “Heracleopolitan” coffins, 
which, so far as T can see, is the name of the vulture headdress affected hy Egyptian queens (in Lacau, 
Surcophayes, tig. 489, the head of the bird is absent, but the tail-feathers are siguificaut enouzh); if the 
headdress of the coffin is not a special modification of the zems, perhaps it is the third coif known as the 
Cufnet that is mentioned p. 43, footnote 6. 

OF great importance is the section on the relationships of Middle Kingdom cotlin types (pp. 49—36), 
which must be read together with the chapter on the date of the tomb and its character as compared 
with the tombs found on other sites (Ch. vi. It is there definitely established that the tomb of 
Senebtisi belongs to the Court type of the Twelfth Dynasty, and bears the closest analogy to the burials 
at Dahshiir: its principal features, as regards the coffins, are substitution of a plain wash of black piteh 
for all interior decoration, absence of polychrome effects on the exterior, and curved lids with flat 
terminals, The coffins with representations of objects and long religious texts on the interior that have 
hitherto been considered characteristic of the Middle Kingdom are now shown to belong to the earlier 
Transitional Period, thongh doubtless there may have been provincial survivals at a later date ; these 
are usually found associated with models of boats and servants, which disappear entirely in the Court 
tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty. For the Transitional type just described the authors propose the term 
“Heracleopolitan” (p. 116. a teria which vot only points to the period of the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, 
but abo suggests a contrast with the contemporary Upper Egyptian type of tomb; that type has coffins 
with undecorated interiors but often bearing lists of offerings or even scenes on the outside (p. 51). 
There is room for a much wider development of the analysis of types here so profitably initiated: it 
might be asked, for example, how far the presence of actual jewellery in the Twelfth Dynasty “ Court ” 
burials accounts fer the almence of pictorial representations on the inside of the coffins, and what effect 
the use of reck-totubs with wall-paintings had upon the decoration of the coffins and upon the actual 
funereal furniture. No doubt lick of carefil excavation-records will prevent many such questions from 
ever receiving their proper auswer: we can only hope thet the New York expedition will persevere in the 
sane iusistence upon detail, and by continuing rapidly to publish its monographs will both solve many 
of the outstaiding problems and also envourage or shame other excavators into doing likewise. In this 
way they mnay help te wipe out the ghave reproach of negligence that Evyptian archaevlogy, despite many 
brillant exceptions, has of late years undoubtedly deserved, ° 

In this already overlong review it is iupassilide to describe 


and discuss in detail the jewellery, staves, 
weapons and pottery wil 


i which the Liter Chapters of the Look deal; sutiice it to say that the accounts given 
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of the inaterial facts are beyond praise. Before singling out a few particularly interesting items for 
comment I wish to dwell a moment upon the significance, for the history of ideas, of all this funerary 
equipment, more especially since the authors’ formulation of it (p. 76) leaves something to be desired. At 
the same time I shall take the opportunity of putting forward several new ideas on the subject that have 
suggested themselves to me since writing the text to The Tomb of Amenemhé. It is often crudely stated, 
though our authors do not fall into this error, that the burying of weapons, ornaments and the like was due, 
from the outset, to a firm “ belief in Immortality.” No wonder that general writers on religion luok with 
some scvrn on the handbooks compiled by specialists, when so ill-thought-out a statement as this is found 
repeated in almost every one of them! It seems to me that a radical change is here necessary : Egypto- 
logists must learn to take their generalizations more seriously, ceasing to regard them, as is only too often 
the case, merely as a literary framework in which to display their “facts.” For every specialist, in his turn, 
must have felt that, indifferent as may be the views adopted in the technical books belonging to his own 
particular field, the picture of Lis subject that is given in the general works of the theoreticians is, as a rule, 
very much worse. The fact is, we are beginning to see that specialists have something more to do than 
to provide raw materials for the theoreticians to build with. Lack as we may the requisite philosophical 
and psychological competence to deal adequately with the larger problems, we must have the courage to 
frame our own hypotheses on the basis of our own special and inalienable knowledge ; the function of the 
general writer is less to forth new theories than to criticize, compare and combine the opinions of specialists!. 
But to return to the burying of ornaments etc. with the dead. Surely the chief cause of this was the 
tucit assumption that the dead would continue to need them, the fudlure of men to recognize that, whatever 
else Death might do to them, it would certainly deprive them of the power of enjoying their earthly poszes- 
sions. In other words, what gave rise to the practice was not thought, but a lack of thought. Robertson 
Smith was fond of arguing the priority of ritual over belief, and it may well Le that the notion of Immor- 
tality, or rather of continued existence, emerged into cousciousness through sceptical criticism of already 
long established funerary rites. The problem, as it seems to me, is rather the origin of a developed sense 
of the meaning of Mortality than the origin of a belief in Immortality. Both concepts, it must be pre- 
sumed, grew up simultaneously, the one as the child of cold reasoning, the other as the offspring of passionate 
longing. The belief in Immortality will have taken shape, not in a definite dogma to that effect, but 
rather in the emergence of theories postulating the esistence of one or more souls, All these, however, 
stand absolutely apart from the old practice of burying ornaments, weapons ete., with the dead. That 
practice persists as the result of continued thoughtlessness, sanctified and reinforced by long tradition, 
often also by reinterpretation ; the absence of thought, or rather of the precise thought that would have 
put an end to the custom, remained the condition of its persistence*. 

The authors of The Tomb of Senebtisi make a rather misleading statement when they say that “in 
the Middle Kingdom the dead became gods by the mere fact of dying” (p. 76), and they are altogether 
wrong, I think, when they offer this as the explanation for the inclusion in the tomb of a number of 
“sceptres which were definitely recognized as divine emblems,” besides such articles of use as the bow, the 
fly-whisk and the nubbie. The true explanation is that which is yiven a page later (pp. 77—8), though in 
that context, as I believe, wrongly, for the equipment of Senebtisi, a woman, witb such exclusively masculine 
appurtenances as the bow. This disregard of sex I take to be but a new example of the thoughtlessness 
which becomes almost a sacrament in religious matters ; but the explanation of the presence of the sceptres 


1 It is a pleasure to see that that very competent anthropologist M. Malinowski has recently reached a very 
similar conclusion. In a brilliant essay recently published (Journal of the Roy. Anthropol. Inst., vol. xivi) he 
deals with the question of primitive views on patermty, and shows by this special instance how essential it is that 
general hypotheses should be formed by the tield-worker (see especially pp. 418—9). 

+ The following is a very concise statement of some of the evidence on which my argument is based: (1) there 
is no word for Immortality in Egyptian, the old word *life’’ being retained with a superadded colouring; (2) funerary 
rites used the old earthly names of the deceased, and indeed his titles as well, making no distinction between 
Amenembét alive and Amenemhet dead; such periphrases as ‘+ the ku of Amenemhét"’ are secondary and sporadic; 
(3) note the appeal to sentiment in the very common grave-formula, “Oye who love life and hute death’; (4) the 
argumentative tone in such assertions as * Phiops is not dead, Phiops is living’’; (5) the whole funerary ritual. 
for if Immortality were really believed in, this would obviously be superfluous; the ritual is clearly due partly 
to regardful attentions paid to the deceased just as though he were still living (the thoughtless element), and partly 
to an ineluctable dread of the reality of Death (the more sophisticated view). 
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undoubtedly is that the deceased was mystically identified with Osiris. What does this identification 
mean? So long as the true nature of Osiris remains obscure no complete answer can be given to this ques- 
tion, but I would venture to risk a new conjecture on this subject. Throughout the whole of Egyptian 
ritual Osiris is essentially a dewd king, the living king being Horus!. How did the god come by this funda- 
mental attribute of deadness, if, as Frazer and Sethe suppose, he was an extremely ancient Pharaoh deified ? 
In the Pyrumid Terts Osiris is far more often the dead king himself than a singular, if I may so say 
Olympian, deity. Is it not possible that the term Osiris was originally just the mere epithet given to any 
dead king in virtue of the magical or other powers attributed to every lately deceased Pharaoh? If the 
word “ Osiris” meant nothing more than “dead king”—the iconology of Osiris suits the hypothesis—then 
much would be explained : the oxe and great Osiris would be the personification of “dead-kingship,” just 
as Mafet personifies the quality of all concrete acts that are fair and true. All manner of mythological 
traits and relationships would quickly attach themselves to the concept of the god Osiris thus obtained by 
an abstraction from particulars, with the immediate consequence that the original phrase “the Osiris 
Phiops” would be viewed under a wholly different aspect, the king’s name becoming adjectival to Osiris 
rather than rice versa as theretofore: “the Osiris Phiops” would now signify, not “ Phiops having the powers 
of dead-kingship,” but * Osiris who manifests himself in the lately deceased king Phiops,” and all the mytho- 
logical attributes of the god would simultaneously fall to the lot of the dead king. Again, by stressing the 
attribute of deadness rather than that of kingship the epithet Osiris might be applied to all private persons 
when they quitted this life; and simultaneously with this transference would be transferred to their tombs 
also the insignia of Osiris. The funereal furniture would now consist partly of things serviceable alike to 
kings and to their subjects, such as the bow and walking stick ; partly of things characteristic of kingship, 
such as the jewelled collars with the emblems of Horus, Nekhbet and Buto (p. 65), the maces (p. 102), and 
so forth ; and partly of objects attributed to Osiris by virtue of his divinity, such as the ua?s and zaCm 
sceptres (p. 88. I have insisted much, in my commentary to The Tomb of Amenemhét, on the influence 
of the Pharaonic models upon the tombs and funerary ceremonies of the lesser folk. For such imitation 
self-glory and economy of thought would of themselves be sufficient motives ; but it would tend to develop 
further as soon as the private dead became identified with Osiris, and that identification would also be 
assisted by the obvious parallel between the filial duties of private persons toward their dead fathers and 
the duties of the living Pharavh Horus toward the dead king Osiris. It will be seen that the primary pur- 
pose of the funereal equipment remains, at bottom, the same as heretofore, the way in which the dead were 
conceived having alune changed : whereas formerly the fumereal equipment had been destined for the use 
of a hutnan being, now it was destined for the use of Osiris. 

Secondary superstitions may well have grown up around much of the funereal furniture, but I am 
inclined to think our authors make too much of this probability. Still we must be thankful to them for 
their elaborate discussions of the bent double staff (pp. 78—85), the straight staff (pp. 90—2), and the 
whip or fly- whisk ‘pp. 94—102), especially since they have gathered together for the purpose much valuable 
material. The Lent deuble staff stands almost alone in being inexplicable either as an article of daily use 
or as an emblein of Osiris ; it is curious that its name (pd Ch) might be interpreted as “the extended one 
arises” and that it seems to serve as an ideogram, not as a phonetic sign’, in the verb ris “to awake” ; 
could it possibly be connected in some way with the idea of the resurrection? The evidence adduced for 
the intentional breakiug of the bow (p. 93) is interesting, but the fact that it alone was so treated seems to 
speak against the theory that it was thereby “killed” (p. 77). The round object of clay placed under the 
head (p. 105) is clearly the prototype of the hypocephalus and identical with the “head-cushion ” named 
hemt wrt on the Heracleopolitan coffins ; see Zeitschrift fur agyptische Sprache, vol. 53 (1917), p. 125. 

The printing of the volume leaves but little to be desired ; however, the phonetic symbols ° and ¢ are 
sometinies awkwardly rendered, see p. 43, footnote 5, and p. 81, footnote 2. I have noted a couple of 
inconsistencies In spelling: upr-stt (p. 26) as against Sit-Hapi on p. 36 ; and Aahotep (p. 45, footnote 3) 
as against Aahhetep (p. 57). 


Aan H. GARDINER. 


See my review on Frazer, .idonis, ittis and Osiris in Journal of Eayptian Archaeology, Vol. 1, pp. 121-6. 
? This. however, is doubtful. 
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The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiv, translated from Zotenbery’s Ethiopic Text. By R. H. CHARLES, 
D.Litt, D.D. (The Text and Translation Society.) London, 1916. Pp. xii+216. Svo. 


The first account of this Chronicle—for those unable to use Wright’s Catalogue—was given by 
H. Zotenberg just 10 years ago!. In 1883 he published the text with translation. In 1902 A. J. Butler 
was able, when preparing hi» drub Conquest of Egypt, to make use of the present translation, though it 
has taken a further 15 years ere the many by whom it will Le welcomed could benefit by it. The Text 
and Translation Society is warmly to be congratulated on having courageously produced this valuable 
book in times not at all propitious to scholarly enterprise. We may in passing note the loss which the 
Society’s projects have recently suffered by the death on the Western Front of the Rev. C. W. Mitchell, 
an excellent scholar who had but begun in this series an edition of certain important Syriac texts. 

It would be superfluous here tu expatiate on the importance of John of Nikiu’s Chronicle. In so far 
as it deals with the Egypt of the sixth and seventh centurics—the generation preceding the writer’s 
own—that has long been recognised, and the text, where it relates to the Muslim conquest, largely 
exploited by A. J. Butler. That Zotenberg’s translation, though a remarkable achievement, was but 
preliminary to still closer study of the text, was obvious, seeing what countless obscurities were involved. 
Charles’s much more exact version clears up many of these and in many important passages brings 
order out of confusion. He has been generous in acknowledgment of debt to his predecessor, to whose 
learning and ingenuity we owe it that so large a proportion of the true forms has been recovered from 
the impossible-looking disguises to which they had been condemned Ly the ignorance of successive Arabie 
and Ethiopic transcribers®, To what a pass distortion may in this matter attain can be seen by any 
reader of the Arabic Syrararium or its Ethiopic translation. Wiistenfeld’s or Basset’s edition of the 
former and Guidi’s of the latter will suffice to cure him of any astonishment which the countless 
monstrosities of John’s Chronicle, as we have it, might otherwise excite. 

The attempt to trace and identify a name will often involve us in the problem as to the originai 
language of the Chronicle. Zotenberg, relying presumably on its patent dependence upon Malalas and 
other Byzantine writers—or their sources—, on the Greek forms of most names and the occasional 
occurrence of Greek words transcribed, decided for a Greek original, interspersed, where Egyptian affiirs 
are concerned, with sections in Coptic. Others (Noldeke, Bury, Krumbacher) have accepted his assump- 
tion with more or less qualification ; so does Charles (p. iv). Yet surely it is, upon the face of it, an 
unlikely explanation. Can any parallel case of such a bilingual patchwork be adduced? Why should 
a Coptic ecclesiastic, late in the seventh century, write in Greek, and in the age tco wherein Coptic, as 
a literary idiom, was spread wider throughout Egypt than in most others? I have not observed an 
instance throughout the book, whether of incidental Greek phrases, words or names, that cannot equally 
well be accounted for if the Arabic version had been made from Coptic. Take, for example, the phrase 
in 363, which both Zotenberg and Charles regard as directly transcribing Greek (v. p. 31 n.). The former 
had indeed recognised the Coptic article here, but not the attributive ea- (Aupsrroc), which completes 
a perfectly correct Coptic construction. A similar er- is, I think, to be seen in Ladreyanos= Titpasanoc 
(72%), Z 

Such Greek words as those collected on p. v of the present work would be perfectly in place in 
a Coptie text, in all of which, as is well known, numberless Greek words (less often syntactically 
connected than singly) are embedded. It is not denied that the Coptic compiler, here as elsewhere, 
used Greek sources, making his adaptations with but small intelligence’, e.g. mistaking oblique cases for 
nominatives: (A)brusubédu for Prosopis (311), Akbenurus, Le. Aganurus, for Agenor (23°), Woryunos for 
Orion (89™), perhaps the person invoked in the Svyqera inscription no. 173 (as Sir H. Thompson points 
out to me); or confounding radical consonants with particles: Afrud for Nebréd (52), A wganya for 
Theogonia (36%), Gamaliun for Pygmalion (55°), Hisurya for oncaspsa (715). This is a class of error 


1 Journal Asiatique, 1877-79. 

? Even the Ethiopic translater was no Ethiopian, but an Arabic-speaking Egyptian. 

3 As, for instance, in the so-called Ecclesiastical History, which largely uses (or misuses) Eusebius. 

4 Cf.? also PSBA, vol. xxtx, p. 290. The Arabie would have Anba (d)uriyanos. It must be owned that a 
reason for genitives here is not so easy to find. 
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into which Coptic translators seem foredoomed to fall; notorious examples may be found, for instance, in 
their versions of the Pentateuch. 

Zotenberg bases his theory of a partially Coptic original mainly upon the recognition of the Coptic 
article prefixed to several words!, I may draw attention to a few more instances. In 6°, 7! and 24% 
Zeus with the article (as regularly in Coptic) makes Birus or .Virus. The same article is prefixed in 
Bilimiktun (481, where MS.A gives the more manageable reading), in .Vikvnyaron for nwimaport (84), 
and Bubunikon (88°, 89), ie. mamotsron, as in Zoega 98, which, with certain indications that this 
article elsewhere is pz-, not pe-, should point toa Bohairic, not Satidic background. The feminine article 
is to be seen in Damadia (51-*); though it is remarkable that Asia, which in Coptic equally requires it, 
is here always without it. Perhaps this, as a name already naturalised in Arabic, is no longer merely 
transliterated. Whether Zusuloge (84*), for Seleucia, shows this article seems doubtful when compared 
with Salugya (903). It will be noticed that these and other Coptic features are by no means confined 
to sections relating to Egypt. 

One or two further passages seem to me to support the presumption of an unbroken Coptic text 
behind the Arabic. In 301 certain Egyptian cities are named, among them (‘the city) of the tree.’ 
This, following on Esne, I take to be the Arabic translation of thw Edfu. In 51% Nehemiah is spoken 
of as be'st saqiyi, which may represent pey-orwte or pegq-tco. In 561! occurs the strange word 
Elmantatun (sie), in which I would propose to see the Coptic ma TY tus ‘place of contest,’ mistaken by 
the Arab for a place-name and so left untranslated. 

Charles looks forward (p. xi) to further identifications among the scores of distorted proper-names 
and himself inakes some notable contributions. The following are but tentative suggestions. In 8859 
Ayes Gayl may be for Asbus Gawl, a name given to Timothy Salofaciolus. In draite 89% one 
might see Raithu, the monastery on Sinai. The name of Heraclius’ general Bonokis (1073 &e.) may be 
variously emended ; I suggest Cyriacus (5,3 for 53693). For Eeclesiarius (109%) perhaps Kalosyrion. 
Further, among words, I would read gomos (948) as for qgummus jyyotpevos, not xdpes; and batr (1214) 
as gintiy Kevtnvdpioy. 

There are certain other cases in which I should propose readings different from those of the editor. 
In 302, 892 Memphis and MVeniif, though thus differentiated, are in the text one and the same. In 
89! Memphis is certainly intended, witness the proximity of Jeremias’s monastery (at Saqqara); likewise 
in 791, ‘the city of Pharaoh, though the text writes I/undif In 89+ morcover the Ethiopic suggests, 
instead of ‘of Alexandria, ..S.Yf ‘the asccte2y’ or Gt hoa! ‘the archimandrite.’ So too where 
Charles, following Zotenberg, reads Thebes, the text in each case has, and rightly, Tufvas, ie. Tahpanhes- 
Daphne. In 72" the mention of the stoning of Jeremiah makes this quite clear. In the case of 
Alexandria (59*) he has chosen the mistaken reading of Malalas, Rakoustis, in place of Rakudi (Rakote) 
of the test, which is right. In 88% he takes Giryismanes to be Gangra, although Zotenberg had guessed 
the correct reading, Chersonesus®, For Gaul in 95°° the Ethiopic has Galativ. If it be objected that 
the latter has no islands, it must be remembered that Gangra, the favourite place of exile, is regularly 
called an ‘island’ by the Copts. For Jurikos, a name of the Mauritanians in 9515, read Mazikes, 
In 120% Zotenberg lad first! read ‘Theodosians,’ as the text has it, but afterwards substituted 
‘Tabennesiotes, wherein he is followed by Charles*, though the ground for the emendation is not 
given, ‘Theodosians’ is equivalent to ‘Copts’ or ‘Jacobites "5 and seems quite in keeping with the 
context bere. Again in 123%, although on p. vi, in qnoting this passe, Charles reads ‘Kalinb,’ he 
yet allows Zotenberg’s imaginary Aolobos to stand. The translator in fact calls himself Gabriel ‘son 
of 42, of the church of) the martyr Jobn, of Kaliub.” Finally in 5619 we find the word A brastus, 
with a nete suggesting that it may = rpaicerror. So in fact in does; for the text has not Adrastus, 
but thease tira. 


' The limits of his knowledze of the language may be judged by his impossible explanation of the title 
odagshan (LOT), given as the equivalent of nauh. Amharic here would seem the obvions language. 
2 cr, the summary of ch. 88 (p. 11). i 
‘ Evetts ino the Patr. Chron, (PO, 1, 457) reads it Hierasyeaminus. 
(Fonert i, 193). 


474, vol. xin (1879), p. 372. * And Better, dr. Cory., p. 315 n. 6 Ey. PO. ¥, 119, 122, 130 
“se es ? ? as, = 


It recurs in the Synararium 
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A word may be added as to the titles borne by the John bishop of Nikiu, whom it is customary 
to claim as the author of this Chronicle. In the year 686 this bishop was acting as amorpirns for the 
body of bishops (émixory) of Upper Egypt, while the bishop of Kais held a like office for the bishops 
(émtgxoroi) of the Delta. It is not necessary to assume a distortion of a Greek word; amorpirns occurs 
as the title of a subordinate fiscal (?) official, in the Acts of John and Simeon}, and again perhaps on 
an ostracon?, where it seems to be applied to two clerics. The meaning of the term is so far unknown. 
One might incline to regard as its trauslation the title mudubbir ‘manager, director, given to the 
Chronicler presumably by his Arabic translator; for in the Patriarchal History? we are told that 
John of Nikiu was entrusted with the ‘direction’ (tadbir) of the monasteries, as being familiar with 
monastic life. Vudabbir, joined with ra’ts, is applied to his contemporary Samuel abbot of Kalamon‘. 
It should there be equivalent to ‘steward’ (oixovdyos), while ra’is represents fyovpevos or mpoecras?. 
That John was himself a monk—like most Coptic bishops—is indicated by the epithet mastagaddel 
‘athlete,’ applied to him by the compiler of the prefatory summary, as it is eg. throughout the 
Synavarium to monastic worthies. 

The Index with which the book closes is a great improvement on that of Zotenberg. 

I have noted one or two slips. In 77% read ‘she’ for ‘he built.’ In 8357 and 84 read Theophilus 
for Timothy and in 92" Justinian for Theodosius. 


W. E. Crem. 


Eurly Egyptian Records of Travel. Vol. 1. Some Texts of the XVILUth Dynasty, exclusive of the 
Annals of Thutmosis II[. By Davin Paton. Princeton University Press, Princeton. London : 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916. 60 double pp. to. 


This is the second instalment of a considerable work which is to constitute a corpus of material 
for the study of Egyptian relations with Western Asia from the earliest times. Four of these large 
volumes, containing all the relevant documents down to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, are 
announced ; it may be assumed, however, that Mr Paton will not stop at this point, but will ev entually 
carry his Sane down to the end of what may be called the hieroglyphic period. 

As to the singular but quite practical form of the work (a miracle of the typist’s art) and its 
arrangement, Mr H. R. Hall’s review of the first volume in this Journal® may be referred to. Most 
of Mr Hall’s general remarks in criticism and appreciation apply equally to the volume now to hand, 
which contains, in twenty-four “tables,” most of the Eighteenth Dynasty documents down to the end 
of Thutmosis the Third’s reign, excluding, for a volume to themselves, the Annals. 

Completeness and objectivity are the striking characteristics of the work; both almost reach the 
point of exaggeration. The matter introductory to the “tables” is extraordinarily full: descriptions 
and histories of the documents are given, with useful little maps and pians where necessary ; while 
the bibliographies range back to the sixteenth century, and mention several books of which many 
Egyptologists will never have heard. In the tables themselves, where the texts are analysed, every- 
thing is given short of the hieroglyphic text—the inclusion of which, adequately presented, would, it may 
be said in passing, have decupled the value of the book as a practical work of reference. Two tran- 
scriptions are given: in one of them references to the Schrifttafel of Erman’s Grammatik are made 
for a large proportion of the original signs. This reviewer is unable to see the use of these notes, 
which have certainly involved a great deal of labour, and which will hardly be looked up by any 
reader. In the second transcription a quantity of grammatical and lexical references are incorporated 
in the text : some are over-elementary (for example Gramin. § so-and-so for wn-i2 auxiliary, ri-pe “ or,” 

né “of”) while others are useful, and will be still more so, if indices of the annotated words should 
ultimately appear. 


1 Hyvernat, Actes 188. I take the variant there, aroxperys, to be a mistake. 
2H. R. Harr, Copt. and Gr. Texts, p. 70 (21212). 3 PO. v, 33. 
+ Abt Salih, fol. 71b. 5 Cf. my Coptie Ostraca, p. xix. ® Vol. un, p. 64. 
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The objectivity of Mr Paton’s method is almost impressive. He succeeds in an -utterly impersonal 
compilation. Nowhere does he offer a hint of his own opinion on anything in the texts; not a single 
place-name is “discussed” in the manner now nearly universal among editors of Egyptian texts ; the 
interpretations of the best and the worst practitioners of our science are offered side by side with an 
ideal neutrality. 

The scope of the work is elastic. On cover and title-page three different titles are found; all have 
the words “Egyptian Records of Travel” in common, while the inscriptions of Menkheperré¢-seneb 
and Rekhmeré‘, which occupy several pages, contain records of no travels, but of the reception or 
inspection of foreign tribute. 


BatTIscoMBE GUNN. 
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HEAD IN SERPENTINE OF AMENEMMES IIT IN 
THE POSSESSION OF OSCAR RAPHAEL, Esa. 


By CHARLES RICKETTS 


Iv the last issue of this Journul it was iny privilege to describe a fine head in obsidian 
of Amenemmes IIT as an elderly man. Perhaps no other Egyptian monarch has come 
down to us illustrated by so convincing and varied a set of portraits. With other kings, 
Tuthmosis IIT for instance, we feel that we have seen them but once, their effigies differing 
only in scale and workmanship. The vivid and varying representations of Akhnaton, of a 
necessity, represent a young man only, owing to his short life: he is aged and altered only 
in his mask at Cairo, and perhaps in a coarse sandstone head of provincial workmanship, 
greatly weather-beaten, in the same museum. Of Ramesses II the Turin statue, the 
Colossi at Abu Simbel and Memphis, repeat the beauty of the son of the beautiful Sethos I; 
in none of his portraits is there a sign of age or mood and, in all cases, the idealizing 
tendencies record a youth or king more than half divine. 

It is the characteristic of the head of Amenemmes III here reproduced? (Pls. XX XIX, 
XL) that all attempt at idealization is absent: we have an everyday aspect, as it were, of 
a monarch whose other portraits express meditation, severity, great energy controlled by 
thought and an ever conscious sense of kingship. The exquisite seated sandstone statue 
of Amenemmes HT at Cairo is singular in its delicacy of expression; the droop of the lids, 
the firm chin and lips recall the most tender Tuscan carving of the 15th century. The 
body, narrow of shoulder, is not of exceptional quality, the legs and feet are poor and 
unfinished, without impairing, however, the effect of delicate austerity of the whole; on the 
chest rests an amulet like two petals parted by a touch. In the superb walking statue at 
Berlin, the king is short, shght in shoulder, and the effect is one of gravity and watchfulness, 
suppressed energy and a sort of Caesar-like nobility. Other eftigies—excepting the Hyksos 
Lions, all grave majesty and upward energy of glance—underline something bitter and 
determined, for instance the fine Berlin head and the Petrograd seated statuette. This 
character is yet more marked in an almost uncanny head in basalt (Cairo, No. 1368), in the 
catalogue only tentatively described as “a king”; there a tonch of ferocity has supervened 
upon the leonine countenance vf Amenemnnes IIT. 


' The head here reproduced was formerly in the collection of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell. 
shown at the Exhibition of Egyptian Art organized by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 18 


It was 
95, and is 
figured in the Album of photographs that was made to commemorate that Exhibition. From the collection of 
Lord Grenfell the head passed into the possession of Oscar Raphael, Esq, to whom we are deeply indebted 
for pertnission to publish it here. The material is serpentine, not basalt as stated in the sale-catalogue. 
The fall height, measured from behind, is 125 nuan., or 42 in.—-Ep. Z 
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The workmanship of the portrait belonging to Mr Raphael is of the utmost precision. 
The modelling of the lips is astonishing, and illustrates once more the realistic power at 
the disposal of the carvers of the Twelfth Dynasty; it illustrates also that power in 
Egyptian art to overcome difficulties of scale and material, to endow, be it a colossus, 
a small piece of carving, or an amulet even, with the qualities of great sculpture. The 
resistance of the mottled serpentine is overcome as if it were modelled and burnished wax. 
In a work measuring a few inches—a work which a man’s hand could cover—we can 
wonder at the rendering of the jaw, the muscles about the mouth, and the characteristic 
sparseness or tightness of the eyelids. This is the face of a determined man not untouched 
by thought, a little sullen even: characteristics that are conveyed in a sleek and highly 
polished surface leaving nothing to the chances of workmanship. 
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THE BARKAL TEMPLES IN 1916 
By Prorrssor GEORGE A. REISNER 


WHEN the Harvard-Boston Expedition began work at Gebel Barkal in February 1916+, 
the area of the temples under the “western”? face of the cliff seemed to be in a hopeless 
condition of decay and destruction. The Governor of Dongola Province, Col. H. W. Jackson 
Pasha, had restored some of the columns and repaired the walls of the Temple of Mut 
(B. 300); but the strip along the’cliff was strewn with heaps of rubbish and the gebel was 
visible at many places between these heaps. Most of the damage had been caused by the 
removal of stones for graves and buildings and by sebakh digging, but there were also 
trenches and heaps of débris which looked like the work of Europeans. Further out in the 
plain, the walls were partly buried in sand and consequently better preserved. 

Later it was seen that the flat alluvial plain stretched from the river bank “eastwards,” 
rising slightly towards the cliff. The weathering of the soft sandstone of the mountain and 
the action of the rainwater had resulted in the deposition of successive layers of decayed 
sandstone débris over the alluvium all along the face of the cliff. These layers lay in long 
ridges sloping down from the cliff towards the “west,” with their highest part based on 
certain bays in the cliff where the action of wind and water appeared to have been greater 
than at other points. The face of the cliff has been disintegrating for ages and falls of rock 
have occurred repeatedly. The ancient falls have decayed either wholly or partially, and 
furnished the material for the layers of decayed sandstone. The more recently fallen masses 
lay in confused blocks over the ruins along the clitf, The back part of the great temple of 
Amin was built on the highest and broadest of the ridges of decayed sandstone. Never- 
theless this ridge had been partly laid down in historic times; for we found a few fragments 
of incised potsherds a metre below the foundations of the temple. Another ridge ran out 
from the “northern” side of the temple B. 700 and overlay the ruins of both Ethiopian and 
Meroitic buildings. Thus the formation of these ridges has been a continuous process and is, 
I believe, still going on. 

For convenience in registering, I renumbered the buildings with numbers in the even 
hundreds (100, 200, 300, ete.). This permits the use of letters to mark the trenches and 


1 The expedition worked at Gebel Barkal from Jan, 24 to April 24, 1916. The staff consisted of 
Mr Dows Dunham, Mr W. G. Kemp and myself. The working force was formed of 40 Egyptians and about 
200 locals. 

? For convenience, I use the local names of the directions, enclosed in quotation marks to show that 
they are not used in the usual meanings of the terms. Thus, “north” is downstream, actually south- 
west ; “south” is upstream, actually northeast ; “east” is to the right of the river, actually northwest ; 
and “ west” is to the left, actually southeast. : 
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the use of the corresponding units to indicate the individual rooms (Le. rooms 501, 502, 503, 

° ~ . <7 = > Th 
ete. are the rooms in temple 500, while the trenches are marked 500 A, 500 B, etc.). The 
tullowing list shows the corresponding letters used by Cailliaud and Lepsins: 


New Nos. Lepsius. Cailliaud?!, New Nos. Lepsius. Cailliand. 
B. 100 — — B. 700 H 3 
B. 200 x 0 B. 800 E u 
B. 300 B p Bb. 900 GF u 
B. 400 — — b. 1000 — — 
B. 300 -K-L \ 3. 1100 C 4 
B. 600 J t B. 1200 D q 


The rest of the buildings are net yet numbered. We excavated B, 100, B. 200, B. 400, 
the back part of B. 500, B. 600, B. 700, B. 800 (except the fagade), B. 900 (except the front 
part), and B. 1000. We cleared the whole area from B. 700 to B. 800 and “southwards” to 
B. 500. Here a paved roadway was uncovered which ran along the “southern” side of 
B. 900, and then crossed to the ~ northeast” between B. 900 and B. 700. This was desig- 
nated > street.” 
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wasa Meroitic building. of a temple. and was built over mud-brick house walls, These 
walls were also Merottie of abort the time of the Barkal pyramids (about the first century 
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we cleared out the rooms and found some slight variations from Lepsius’ plan, but at the 
Mut-Temple we only trenched the area to the “west” without finding any walls. B. 400 
was represented by two fragments of walls and a decayed pavement and was either Meroitic 
or very late Ethiopian in date. The plan could not be recovered. The greater part of the 
work was the excavation of B. 500, B. 600, B. 700, B. 800, and B. 900, with which I propose 
to deal below. B. 1000 was the space “north” of the rooms 504 to 522 of the great temple 
and contained a large circular well in which we were stopped by reaching water. B, 1100 
was one of the early temples. Our trenches showed that the back part was entirely 
destroyed, but, while clearing B. 800, we came on a pavement and a column which must 
belong tv B. 1100, probably to the hall of columns in front of the destroyed sanctuary. 
B. 1200 was a considerable mass of mud-brick walls but was only examined superficially. 
T strongly suspect that here in the neighbourhvod of B. 1100 and B. 1200 stood a temple of 
Amenophis ITI. 


I. THE GREAT TEMPLE OF AMUN, B, 500. 


The great temple of Amin was manifestly in its day the most important monument 
at Gebel Barkal. It was the source of the famous stelae which at the time of our first 
expedition constituted almost the only material for the history of Ethiopia, and was un- 
doubtedly the great national temple to which the inscriptions of the stelae contain so many 
references, 

The back part of the temple was a mere wreck with the underlying stratum exposed 
in many places and seemed to offer nothing except the plan, which I at that time supposed 
had been correctly made by Lepsius. The two outer pylons and the walls of the two courts 
(B. 501 and 502)gose above the sand stratum of the plain protected by sloping banks of 
drift sand. This part seemed more hopeful of results, but its excavation otfered great 
mechanical difficulties. For 150 metres on all sides, there were evidences of buried build- 
ings which could not be covered with great dump-heaps. The only chance, until the ight 
railway had been brought up, was tu find a free space alongside the temple. Therefore, 
while still engaged on the excavation of the pyramids, I set a gang of men tu work opening 
a trench to the “south” of the first pylon (trench 500 A), throwing the sand out near by. 
A small dump of sand of this sort would be partly carried away by the wind and the 
remainder would not be difficult to move again if necessary. 

This trench (see plan, Plate XLI, and sections Plate XLIL) proved of such importance 
that an area 30 x 20 metres was cleared systematically, deposit by deposit, until the alluvial 
stratum was reached and actually penetrated for over a metre at two places. The first, or 
highest, floor encountered lay under about 90 em. of blown sand and dust, and was of 
mud-plaster, heavily covered with foot-trodden dirt. On the “north” it reached the face 
of the pylon on a level with the tup of the foundations, that is, a level corresponding tu 
the last period of vccupation of the temple. On the “south,” it was bounded by a wall of 
mud-brick with a dvorway partly in burnt brick and partly in stone. The floor level of 
the doorway was that of the mud floor and the last occupation of the temple. It was clear 
that our trench was within the temple enclosure of the last period of occupation of the 
temple. The objects tound in this sand were mainly similar tu those in B.100 and the 
masonry of the enclosure wall, particularly the mixed brick construction, was exactly like 
that of B. 100. The accumulation of foot-trodden dirt on the floor and the state of the face 
of the pylon both showed a long period of occupation. The “southern” face of the pylon, 
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which bore a large figure in sunk relief, was coated with a heavy layer of grey plaster 
in which the underlying reliefs had been retraced. The surface under the plaster was 
weutherworn, and had been pitted with a chisel to take the plaster. . The plaster appeared 
to be exactly like that used in B. 100. This plastering of the walls represents, I think, the 
very last restoration of the temple and, in default of further evidence, I would place it 
not earlier than the first, and not later than the third, century a.D. But the masonry of 
the pylon was earlier, its reliefs and the few fragments of hieroglyphs visible indicating 
an early Meroitic or a late Ethiopian date. A more exact determination must await further 
excavation, but I believe this stone temple was standing when Petronius captured Napata. 

The top layer of sand and the Meroitic floor itself had been penetrated by four graves 
and a hole, all of the late pre-Christian period (X-group). At that time the surface could 
not have been much different from the state in which we found it. The hole seemed to 
have been made for a burial of this period and abandoned. On clearing this penetration, we 
came on the edge of a confused mass of broken statues of the Ethiopian kings, and relin- 
quished fur the time the excavation of the forecourt of the temple. In association with these 
X-group burials we found the typical narrow-necked bottle pottery and a burial stela in 
barbarous Greck. 

On removing the Meroitic floor, the underlying stratum was found to be stratified sand 
and dirt about 80 cm. deep, resting on a surface of decay. A large patch in the middle of 
this surface of decay was whitish and overlay a fragment of pavement (about + x 6 metres) 
laid with govd-sized slabs of whitish sandstone. On the “southern” edge of the stone 
pavement and “ westwards” there was a sort of trough in the lower débris. The group of 
statue fragments lay partly on the white débris over the pavement and partly in this 
trough. The trough may have been made by the removal of stone or dug specially to 
receive the fragments. A large part of the fragments were under the Meroitic floor and 
the heap had certainly been deposited before the laying of that floor and after the decay or 
destruction of the building to which the white pavement belonged. The inscriptions on 
the statues gave the names of an Egyptian governor of Kush, named Dhutmése, and of the 
Ethiopian kings Tirhaqa, Senkamanseken, Anlaman, and Aspalta. There was also a torso 
with the name of an Ethiopian queen, Amanmalenra. Later a similar heap of fragments, 
some of them actually fitting on the fragments found in B.500 A, was uncovered on the 
floor of room 904 on the “north” of the second court (502) of the great temple. This 
second group added the name of Tanutaman to the lst. The total number of statues was 
11, of which the statuette of Dhutmodse was only a fragment, but of the others five were 
practically complete and five were complete except fur the heads. The material was a grey- 
black granite except in the case of one of the statues of Anlaman, which was of a light grey 
granite like that of the quarry of Tombos, Near the second group there was part of an 
obelisk of Atlanarsa, whose name is also borne by the obelisk in the Cairo Museum, by an 
altar found by Lepsius and by another found by us in B. 700, All these pieces are of much 
the same style of work and were produced by the same school of craftsmen, who followed 
closely the Egyptian traditions and may themselves well have been Egyptians. To this 
group must be added the colossal grey granite statue found by Dr Budge under the portico 
of B, HOO (pre rbably representing Atlanarsa), the two colossal statues on the Island of Argo, 
the unfinished statne in the Totubos quarry, and the headless statue of Amtalga found by 
Lepsius at Merawi. The excavations of our expedition at the Pyramids of Nari in 1916-17, 
a report of which is abont to appear in the African Studies ot the Peabody Museum of 
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Harvard University, proved that the order of the kings whose names are thus grouped by 
the hard stone monuments of Napata is as follows: 


(1) Tirhaya, 

(2) Tanutaman, 

(3) Atlanarsa, 

(4) Senkamanseken, (Queen Amanmalenra 7), 
(5) Anlaman, 

(6) Aspalta, 

(7) Amitalga. 


Tirhaga is known to have died about 663 B.c. and Amtalqa must have reigned between 
500 and 600 B.c. (probably about 545 to 530 B.c.). No hard stone monuments of any 
subsequent king of Ethiopia are known to us except the historical stelae. 

It is immediately obvious that these two sets of fragments of statues were thrown out 
at one and the same renovation of the temple and that they were broken previous to being 
thrown out. It is also clear that they came from a temple which stood on the site of the 
present temple of Amin (B. 500). This renovation took place after the time of Aspalta 
(after about 550 B.c.) and previous to the last stone temple (ve, previous to the temple 
which was afterwards coated with grey plaster). Indeed, the continuity of the sandy stratum 
under the Meroitic floor and over the greater part of the heap in B. 500 A proves that the 
renovation had nothing to do with the construction of rooms 501 and 502 as they now stand 
but concerned a temple over which the present stone temple was constructed. This older 
temple must have been some years in decay before the last reconstruction took place. The 
other group of fragments were on the floor (stone pavement) of the mud-brick building 
B. 900-sub, in room 904, in which they had been thrown along with some coarse débris. 
This building had been connected with B, 800-sub, also of mud-brick, but was at that time 
in ruins. These mud-brick buildings, B. 904—906-sub and B. 800-sub, had been overbuilt 
by a red sandstone building, B. 800, which was clearly of good Ethivpian construction, but 
it is still uncertain whether B. 800 was built before or after the deposition of the broken 
statues. Taking all the available evidence into consideration, I am of opinion that the 
renovation of the great temple which led to the removal of the broken statues took place 
in the Ethiopian period and probably in the fifth century B.c. I am inclined to infer that 
the destruction of the statues was due to some foreign invasion, perhaps during the weak 
reign of Nalmaaya. Amtalga was followed by a king named Malenaqan, who appears to 
have been the husband of Henuttakhabit, the daughter of Aspalta, and the father of 
Nalmaaya, his successor. But it is possible, of course, that the destruction was committed 
in the fury of a struggle for the succession by someone like Netaklabataman, who established 
the next dynasty. 

To return to the excavation of B.500 A, the débris below the white surface of decay was 
of a slightly different character from that above. It was a more tenacious mass largely 
mixed with alluvial soil (or decayed mud-brick). It contained the white stone pavement, 
and, further “west,” overlay to a depth of about 60 cm. fragments of masonry of a different 
type, consisting of a wall, a square pillar and a pavement. Both these remains and the 
first mentioned stone pavement rest on the hard substratum (gebel), but as the surface of 
the hard substratum slopes down westwards, the pavement of large slabs is 50 em. higher 
than the second pavement. The masonry of the lower remains is of a remarkable character, 
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The stones were small dressed blocks of yellow or grey sandstone measuring 1 x $x 3 
Egyptian ells (525 x 26:2 x 225 cm.). and were laid as headers ur stretchers after the 
manner of Egyptian brick-work. This type of masonry was found under the Atlanarsa 
temple (B. 700) and was used in the buildings of Ramesses IT (see B. 500, below). Thus the 
fragments in B.500 A are parts of the earliest structure in this area and go back to the time 
vf Ramesses IT or earlier. The building could not be reconstructed from these but appeared 
from the thinness of the wall to be sore minor or subsidiary building. Possibly the floor 
of large slabs may have -belonged to the same building, but my impression was that it 
belunged to a second and later building. But whether one or two buildings are mdicated, 
both of them were out of use at the time of the removal of the fragments of statues from the 
temple. One other point must be mentioned. The “northern” side of the wall and the 
lower pavement was crossed by a wide, rough rubble wall, which was either an enclosing 
wall of the Ethiopian temple or part of a construction incline of the last stone temple. It 
was later in date than the early pavement and earlier than the Mervitic floor. The question 
of its purpose must await the continuation of the excavation towards the “ west.” 

After excavation, this area of B. 500 A was available for a dumping ground, but it was 
then too late tu undertake the excavation of the outer court (B. 501). In the meantime, 
other trenches had shown that the only free place was over the rubbish heaps to the 
“southeast ” uf the back part of the temple. Here there were disturbed heaps of potsherds 
apparently thrown out from the temple and resting on a rising slope of sandstone detritus 
from the mountain. I could find no trace of the walls marked “x” by Cailliaud. So at 
the end of the season I had the rubbish cleared out of the back part of the temple (rooms 
503—522) and thrown ont to the “southeast.” The deposits in these rooms were broken 
and mixed up in inextricable confusion, and yielded Egyptian, Ethiopian and Meroitic frag- 
ments lying side by side. Only a few remnants of floors were found and these were left 
undisturbed for later examination. Practically the foundations were all that was left to 
reveal the history of the building and even some of these had partly disappeared (see 
rooms 520 and 521). The walls have suffered, no doubt considerably, since the days of 
Cailhaud and Lepsius. but the most serious errors in their plans were due to lack of 
excavation. For example, the place of the doorway which Lepsius marks as leading from 
503 to 504 is now occupied by a double wall rising a metre above the last floor of 503, and 
was a pure piece of imagination. 

The excavations revealed the following structures: 

(1) An earlier building of red sandstone whose axis lay to the “south” of the temple, 
B. 500-sub, see Plan I (Plate XLII). 


(2) The first temple of small dressed blocks of grey stone, probably built before the 
reign of Ramesses If. B. 500-tirst, see Plans T, II, WI (Plates XLIU, XLIV, XLVI). 

(3) The ~ southern” chapel, also of small dressed blucks of grey stone, certainly built 
by Ramesses TL, B. 500-Ramesses-chapel, see Plans I. LEH (Plates XLIV, XLVI). 

(4) The - northern” chapel the red sandstone casing of the main temple and the 
columns of 503. probably the work of Piankhy. With these portions the reconstruction 


af room 506 is te be associated. presuinably as the work of Tirhaya. The whole is labelled 
B. 500-Ethtopian see Plain PY ¢Phite XLVIL). 





Plate XLII 
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(5) A reconstruction of the temple in red sandstone, based on the old foundations, 
and dating apparently to the time of the last stone structure (pylon) in B. 500 A, known 
as B. 500-Meroitic. 


(6) A restoration in grey plaster of the Meroitic temple, B. 500-last. 


It must be remembered that the excavations are as yet incomplete, and that the con- 
nectiun between the part excavated and the courts 501 and 502, which nuw appear to 
belong to the Meroitic temple, is obscure. 


(1) THe Earurer Bvitprnes. 


Plan I (Plate XLITI) shows the foundations of the first temple and the remains of the 
earlier building as far as now excavated. I have indicated in dotted lines the extent of 
the building as I suppose it to have been. ‘The walls thus indicated could not be followed 
out owing to the presence of later walls, see Plan II (Plate XLIV). The building appears to 
consist of two long rooms, probably connected by a doorway, each having a row of columns 
down the middle. This curious ground plan is also shown by room 901 in both the first 
and second period of that building (B. 900). In room 504°, the edge of the “northern” 
wall was visible under the Ethiopian casing and was at the same distance from the columns 
as the well-preserved “southern” wall. 

The masonry of the walls consisted of good-sized red sandstone blocks, about 80 x 40 
x 40 cm. (with variations), and well dressed on the faces. The system of bonding was not 
clear. Mud and small chips were used for filling the interstices. The floor was paved with 
fair sized slabs of brownish stone. In room 504”, the pavement was fragmentary, but rose 
apparently in a slope from “west” to “east,” following the rise of the hard substratum. 
The columns were built of drums of red sandstone, about 65 cm. in diameter at the base, 
and were founded on the pavement. In room 504°, the columns had been originally 
80 cm. in diameter, but had been cut down. On one of these, high up, was an illegible 
pair of cartouches, manifestly scratched at some later period. The floor of 504 is about 
40cm. below the floor of 503-first, and 55 em. below the floor of the “western” end of 504. 

On the “west,” room 504* continues beyond the limits of our excavations, and beyond 
the line of the back of the third pylon of the main temple. Apparently the back of this 
end of the present third pylon was built over the mound of débris which covered 504, 
The “southeastern” corner of this pylon was exposed to the “south” of 504* and about 
150 cm. above its foundations. On the “eust,” the “southern” wall of this eurlier building 
has been broken by the fuundation trench in which was built the “western” wall of the 
Ramesses-chapel. The line of the “northern” wall, if continued at the same width as the 
“southern” wall, runs under the still intact “southern” end of the fourth pylon of the 
first temple, the Nineteenth Dynasty temple. The axis of the earlier building, it will be 
noted, is not parallel to the axis of the first temple. The subsidiary chapel, 504° (see Plans 
II, IV), which was opened after the construction of 503-first, but 1s of the same type of 
masonry as the Ramesses-work. was built over the end of 504° and over the dividing wall 
between 504° and 504°. These facts prove conclusively that this building was in existence 
when the first temple (B. 500-first) was built, and was either already abandoned or was 
thrown out of use at that time. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. tv. 2y 
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(2) Tue First Tempe, B. 500-F1Rsv. 


Plan I (Plate XLII) shows the foundations of the first temple and Plan II (Plate 
XLIV) the superstructure. A sort of compartmented foundation platform was built, 
following roughly the plan of the projected building. In building on this platform, how- 
ever, the architect permitted a number of minor deviations from the plan indicated by the 
foundation walls, see especially rooms 514—517 and the back wall. The masonry of both 
foundation walls and superstructure is of exactly the same materials and the same type of 
construction. This is the curious type of masonry mentioned above in connection with 
the earliest wall in B. 500 A. The imaterial is grey or yellowish sandstone. The blocks 
are well-squared and ineasure 1 x $ x 2 Egyptian ells (52°5 x 26-2 x 225 cm.). These are 
laid after the manner of Egyptian mud-bricks, but with a fine whitish plaster instead of 
mud. The plaster is harder than the stone and averages about 8 mm. in thickness. The 
walls are of various thicknesses—one stone (52°5 cm.), one and a half stones (82 cm.), two 
stones (110—121 cm.), two and one-half stones (135 em.), and upwards. The one-stone 
wall is laid in alternating header and stretcher courses; the one and a half stone wall, with 
alternating headers and stretchers in each face backed by stretchers or headers respectively, 
but occasionally a course of three stretchers side by side is inserted; in all wider walls, 
the taces show alternating header and stretcher courses, but all stones behind the faces are 
headers. The solidity of this type of masonry is well shown by its remarkable preserva- 
tion where exposed only to the weather. The pavements were of fair-sized slabs laid 
rather irregularly, so far as could be judged by the fragments. 

The nuclens-building consisted of a pylon, a hall of columns, and an inner sanctuary. 
The inner sanctuary consisted of a wide ante-chamber and three deep inner rooms. The 
“southern” of these three (room 516—517) was divided in two, a feature not in the 
foundation-plan, and a doorway to the inner room (517) was opened from the middle room 
(518). The court of columns (503), which properly belongs to the plan, appears to have 
been added after the completion of the nucleus-building, but in the same type of masonry 
and undoubtedly at about the same time. This court of coluunns appears to be bounded on 
the * west " by a thick wall of the same masonry, but not a pylon. For the continuation 
of the building in this direction we must await further excavations, 

The columns in reom 506 were built of large drums of yellowish-brown sandstone, 
ubont two ells (105 cm.) in diameter at the base. They were in such bad condition, having 
been weatherworn at the time the Ethiopian wall was built around them, that it was 
difficult to determine the exact form. They were however many-sided, more than 16-sided, 
and not rilled. They were not centred exactly on the foundation piers, and a disc of stune 
intervened between the pier and the basis of the coluinn, as in other earl 
Barkal (see B. 800-81), 

Under the ‘southeastern and the “northeastern” corners of tl 
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Time 
Snofra 
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Dynasty VI 
Dynasty XI 
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Sesostris I 


Dynasty XI—XII 
Sesostris IT 


Hatshepsut 
Tuthmosis IIT 


Amenophis II 
Dynasty XVIII 
Tuthmosis TV 
Amenophis IIT 
Ramesses IT 


Merneptah 
Tawosret 
Siptah 

“ Later” 
Ramesses IIT 


Psammetichus | 
Amasis IT 
Persian Period 
Ptolemaic Period 
Philip Arrhidaeus 
Ptolemy IT 
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Meyduin und Memphis IV, Pl. XXV, p. 36. 
Sahuree, Band I, p. 84. 


Abydos I, Pl. LXIT, Nos. 81, 117, 119, pp. 11 & 20. 
as ‘. No. 80, p. 20. 

Pl. XXII, tablet only, p. 16. 

PL LNII, Nos. 86, 96, 120, 121, p. 20. Put- 
tery, Pl. XLVI, Nos. 187—197. Objects, 
Pl. XXIII. 

é, PL. LXII, No. 95, p. 20. 

Kahun, Gurob, and Huwara, Pl. XIV, p. 22. 

Iahun, Kahun, and Gurob, PL TV, pp. 4, 5. 

Tomb of Hatshepsut, Pls. XIV, XV, pp. 104—106. 

Koptos, Pls. XIV—XVI, pp. 18—14. 

Abydos I, Pl, LXI, No. 5, p. 31. 

Abydos IL, Pls. LXII, LXIIL, Nos. 82, 85, 88, 89, 90, 94, 

7, 98, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109, 116. No 
name-tablets. See pp. 20, 21. 

WVaquda und Bullés, Pl. UXXTX, p. 68. 

El Kab, Pl. XXI, pp. 16—20. 

Hierakonpolis, Pl. XLUX, No. 18. Name-tablet. 

Six Theban Temples. Pls. III, IV, p. 5. 

Ll Kab, Pl. XXI, pp. 16—20. 

Abydos If, Pl. LXII, Nos. 88, 100, p. 20. N.B.: There 

are two No. 88's. 

Tomb of Thothmes IV, Pl. II, pp. 1—5. 

Memphis I, Pls. XUX, XX, p. 8. 

Abydos I, Pl. LXI, Nos. 3, 4, p. 31. 

Abydos If, Pl, LXII, No. 70, pp. 18, 20. 

Ramesseum, Pl. XV, p. 6. 

Memphis I, Pl. XIX, p. 8 Three tablets only. 

Siv Theban Temples, Pl. IIT, p. 13. 

Pls. XVI, XVII, p. 14. 

i ‘3 5 Pls. XVH, XVIII, p. 16. 

El Kab, Pl. XXI, pp. 16, 20. 

Hyksos and Isruelite Cities, Pis. XXXII, XXXVe, pp. 30,32. 

albydos IT, p. 19, Nos. 36, 74, faience only. 

Tunis If, Pls. XXU, XXII, p. 55. 

Pl. V, p. 15 (Nebesheh). 

Pl. XIX, p. 25. 

Pl. XIX, p. 40 (Demyemis. 

Mound of the Jews, Pls. XVIL, XVII, p. 55. 

Vauerutis [, Pl. XXYV, p. 28. 
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The value of a comparison of the Barkal deposits with those found in Egypt is estab- 
ished by the fact that the deposit of Tuthmosis IV found in the older building under 
B. 600 presents forms identical with those of Tuthmosis IV mentioned above (cf. Plate 
XLV, Fig. 1 with Memphis I, Pls. XIX, XX), : 

It will be noted that there is a gap of 80—90 years between Amenophis III and 
Ramesses IT from which no deposits have been recorded. Thus the New Empire deposits 
are divided into two sets, one for the Eighteenth Dynasty and one for the Nineteenth 


(Ramesses IT and later). 


These two sets of deposits present very distinctive differences in 


details, in the forms of the bronze models and of the pottery vessels. The Nineteenth 


29—2 
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Dynasty set has also introduced extremely characteristic groups of model offerings in 
faience and certain rude mortars, while the eylindrical stone vessels have disappeared: 
There is clearly a break in the tradition during this interval of 80-—90 years; but there our 
knowledge stops for the present. 

The objects found in the two deposits of B. 500-first were as follows (see Plate XLY, 
Figs 2): 





Object. “NE” deposit. “SE” deposit. 
Fie. 2, No. 1, model pottery Jar. 
or els a Ps saucer 
Ne % 3. Se sf CUPY sexedasseene 
& ge, dy » bronze adze-blade 
5 se Ds = a ax@shead cvs Bicveecsssiet see 
if . 6, 2 oF NITE: hth ces SoD ord he Seaeeacavabs ites 3 
e. ay Ty ee PPM) «11-1 cna pee: Se ee 2 
¥ ee iss Fa » chisel... bas Pigs nosadeaecuanese 4 
. 9, green faience ball-beads ...... OS Eee rre rs deus eviedes 67 
. 10, fragments of blue colour...... Sie eceeesereeeeeenes 5 
4 11, bits of decayed wood wc. Qeeececee eens Scgetads (eX 
. 12. fraginents of animal bones... Sicsceesecseseseeseeee x 


There were also some lumps of mud. In addition to the bits of decayed wood mentioned 
above, there were marks of decayed wood on several of the bronze models, the remains of 
wooden handles, The forms vf the bronze models are those of Tuthmosis IV, which are in 
the main ike those of other Eighteenth Dynasty deposits, but differ in what appear to me 
to be essential points trom the models of Ramesses II, Tawosret, and Siptah. The axe, the 
adze, and the chisels have the distinctive forms of the earlier models: but the collection 
does not include the peculiar hoe-iodel found in the depusits of Ramesses II (Ramesseum, 
PL XY, No. 12), Tawosret (Sie Theban Temples, Pl. XVI, Nos, 28—30), Siptah (Lc., 
Pl. XNVHT, No, 52), Atlanarsa (Plate XLV, Fig. 3), and deposits of the Nuri pyramids 
(Nasakhma tv Piankh-alara). As for the pottery, the saucer of ordinary red-brown ware 
occurs in the deposits beth of the Eighteenth and the Nineteenth Dynasties and later; the 
two-handled jar is a well-known form of both Dynasties and may be compared with the 
large jar tound in the deposit of Siptah only: the cup resembles a known New Empire form 
(pottery and alabaster) but does not vecur in any of the Egyptian deposits. The characteristic 
pottery vessels fuund in the Eighteenth and the Nineteenth Dynasty deposits do not occur 
in the depesits of B. 500. On the other hand, the rude stune mortars of Ramesses II, 
Tawosret, and Siptah are wanting in the deposits of B. 500. 

To sum up, the deposit of B.500 belongs clearly to the New Empire, but is not asa 
whole identical with any known Egyptian deposit. In its bronze models and in the absence 
of rude mortars, it reselubles the deposits of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but ditfers from them 
in its potterv. In the saucers and the jar it presents some resemblance to the deposits of 
Ratuesses LH. Pawosret. and Siptah. but differs from them in its bronze models and in the 
absence of mortars and of certain forms of pottery, Thus a period is indicated between 
Amenophis If and Ramesses II, Untortunately, as explained above, I am unable to find 
any record of deposits of this period. The kings of this period who might have built at 
Barkal are Tutankhaman, Hearemhab and Sethos IL. 

Now the temple B. 500-tirst is certainly earlier than its “southern” cha 


pel, which was 
Imilt by Raruesses LL, 


-As the peculiar masonry and the type of construction are the same 


Plate XLV 
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in both chapel and temple, it is clear that the two were built by the same school of work- 
men, probably even by the same generation. Less than 25 years intervened between the 
end of the reign of Haremhab and the beginning of the reign of Ramesses II. Even 
Tutankhamin reigned less than 70 years before Ramesses II, and we know that he sent 
viceroys to Napata. Thus B.500-first may have been built as early as the reign of 
Tutankhamiin, but it seems to be more probable that it was built by Haremhab or Sethos I. 
Any more exact conclusion is for the moment beyond the evidence. 


(3) THe RaMesses CHAPEL, B, 500-RAMESSES. 


Plan IT (Plate XLIV) shows the foundations of the “southern” chapel which opens 
from room 506, while Plans III and IV (Plates XLVI and XLVII) show the superstructure. 
The chapel consists of rooms 508 (* and °), 509 (2 and »), 510 and 511. Room 508* is a 
small hall of four columns, while the rest of the building presents a slight variation of the 
sanctuary of B, 500-first. The only difference is that room 509* is prolonged across the 
end of the ante-chamber, 509°. 

The method of construction and the masonry are like that of the main temple, but the 
columns appear to differ. They were built of segments of drum and were round, not many- 
sided like those of 506. 

The foundation of the “northern” wall was built against that of the “southern” wall 
of 506, while the superstructure of the same was built over the 506 foundation and against 
its superstructure. The “ western” wall broke through the wall of 500-sub and was built 
against the pylon of 500-first. Thus there could be no doubt that the chapel was later than 
500-first. Another proof was given by the difference in axis between the foundations and 
the superstructure of the chapel. The axis of the foundations, which seem to have been 
built previous to the opening of the doorway into 506, points to the right of the space 
between the first and second columns of 506, but the doorway opened nearly exactly into 
this space. The “eastern” pair of columns of 508* does not stand full on the foundation 
wall, but has been shifted to the left, and the “eastern” wall of 508* has been thickened 
to make the room symmetrical. Even with these changes the doorway of the middle room 
of the sanctuary was still too far to the right (“east”). 

The foundation deposits were not found. On the other hand, three inscribed stones 
were found in the débris of room 510, which clearly belonged to the structure and left no 
doubt that the chapel had been built by Ramesses II. Two of these were small squared 
blocks of grey sandstone such as were used in the masonry, and bore incised inscriptions set 
square with the lines of the block. One had been a header stone and the other a stretcher. 
The stretcher stone bore a row of six cartouches and part of a seventh. These gave the 
cS and the WA names of Ramesses II in alternation’, The header stone bore the upper 


part of the cS -name of the same king, The third stone was a large roofing slab long 
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enough to have covered room 510 but was brvken in two. On the under side of this was 
incised a flying vulture, as usual on ceilings, with the following inscription : 


ils (olde 


above the head. The underside of this stone had been covered with white plaster as far as 
the lines where it rested on the walls, evidently due to a replastering of the room. These 
stones leave no doubt in my mind that the chapel was constructed by Ramesses I. This 
roofing slab is probably the same stone as was noted by Lepsius. 


(8a) Minor Watts oF Earty MAsonry. 


At sume periud subsequent to the construction of B. 500-first the “southern” wall of 
503-first was broken through in order to permit the construction of a single room, or small 
chapel (B. 504°, see Plans HI, IV, Plates XLVI, XLVI). The masonry is the same as 
that of the main temple and the Ramesses-chapel, but the stones are all of brownish sand- 
stune, I infer from this that it is later than the Ramesses-chapel, but there is no definite 
evidence. In the middle of the rovum is a small pier built of similar blocks of stone, 
which may have been a small altar or the pedestal of a statue. 

There were two other fragmentary structures of this early masonry of small dressed 
blocks. Of these, that marked 522 in the angle between the Ramesses-chapel and the 
sanctuary of 500-first was clearly earlier than either. The other, marked 520 on Plan I, 
was a small rectangular room, earlier than the Ethiopian reconstruction, but with no 
evidence of its relation to 500-first. By its type of masonry it belongs to the same general 
period as the first temple. Both of these, 520 and 522, may have been small temporary 
buildings put up during the construction of the main temple. 


(4) THe Eraiopian TEMPLE. 


The occupation of the temple during the Ethiopian period is sufticiently attested by 
the black granite basis of Piankhy in room 520 (Plan IV, Plate XLVII) and the grey granite 
altar of Tirhaqa in room 506 (Plan IV). Inscribed lintels and an architrave of Piankhy 
were also noted by Lepsius’, On observing the two rooms in which the granite monuments 
still stand, it is clear that the masonry in 506 is of different stone from that in 520. Iam 
inclined to believe therefore that the alterations in the plan of 506 were not carried out by 
Piankhy but by Tirhaya. Withont going further into this question, the temple resulting 
from the activities of Piankhy and Tirhaga may be described as the Ethiopian temple. 

The walls of the reom 520 appear to have suffered greatly since the time of Lepsius. 
They could stall be followed. but the connection with the walls next to the earlier wall of 
500-first, ike that with the wall along the ~ north” of 503, was destroyed. Of the columns 
noted by Lepsius. two dislocated druims were found in the disturbed débris of the room. 
In the case of room 521, only a fragment of the * east” wall was preserved. The masonry 
of this fraginent was of small stones very carelessly laid, and except for the agreement of 


Lepsius and Cailhaud I should be duubtful of the existence of a room here. The doorway 


' The question of the relation between Piankhy-Rasenefer and Piankhy-Wesermaatra still presents a 

diticulty fur the resolving of which Tu mnable to offer any decisive material ; in my opinion, there was 

+ we = 2 : 

euly oue Prankhy.  Piankh-alara Nuvi, Pyr. xiv. who came between Harsiotef and Nastasen, has, of 
course, nothing todo with the Piunkhe ditheulty. 
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indicated by Cailliaud from 519 to 521 is out of the question, and no trace remains of the 
doorway shown by Lepsius between 520 and 521. Nevertheless, I have restored the room 
in dotted lines according to their plans. 

Room 520 is a simple rectangular room whose roof appears to have been supported by 
two rows of small columns. It was entered by a doorway from 505 and seems tv have had 
no other entrance. The large granite pedestal (?) of Piankhy must have been brought into 
the space and the walls built around it. It stood apparently in the axis of the room against 
the “east” wall between two columns, but it is now broken and rests drunkenly on a layer 
of débris. 

If one may trust at all the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud, the walls of this room were 
bonded with the red sandstone wall in which the whole of the first temple was encased. 
The material, the construction, and the width are the same, a fact which supports the 
earlier plans, In that case, the reconstruction of Piankhy consisted, not only in the building 
of the “northern” chapel, but also in putting a casing wall, 140 em. thick, around the outside 
of the whole first temple, including the chapel of Ramesses I. All these walls are built of 
red sandstone blocks, measuring about 80 x 60 x 40 cm. (with variations). The foundation 
consists of one or two courses of headers, so that the wall is two stones wide, or 160cm. 
On this comes a wall of one and a half stones, Ze. 140 cm. wide, the face of which is laid 
with alternate header and stretcher courses, with stretchers or headers behind as required. 
The outer face of the casing wall was dressed flat down to the top of the foundation. The 
walls of 520 were dressed, of course, on buth faces. 

The alterations in room 506 changed it into three rooms, 505, 506 and 507. The 
columns were at that time already in a state of decay and the roof may have fallen. All 
except the four “southern ” columns were cleared out and the foundation piers of four of 
the middle columns as well. The foundations of the new dividing walls were carried down 
to the underlying hard stratum, and the floor of the middle room seems to have been 
lowered about 25cm. The wall between 505 and 506 was a simple wall, a little over two 
ells wide, so placed as to give a long room (505) of fair width. A similar wall was built 
between 506 and 507, but it was increased by a second, narrower wall which included the 
old columns of the first temple. The resulting room (507) was ridiculously narrow, and one 
fails to understand why the old columns were not removed as elsewhere. The altar of 
Tirhaga now rests on rubbish and has certainly been moved by treasure-hunters to get at 
the floor underneath. It is therefore not possible to ascertain its original position, but 
such altars in B, 700 and B. 800 stood in the middle of the room, not in the present position 
- as shown on my plan. On the bottom of the “southern” wall of 706 a line is visible like 
the bottom line of a register of reliefs vr incised figures, and it must be concluded that the 
walls of this room were decorated. 

In the court, 503, the floor was raised 40 em. and the columns rebuilt. I presume 
that the earlier columns were of the same yellow-brown sandstone as those of 506-first and 
508-Ramesses. The new columns were of red sandstone and were shifted a little to the 
“west.” The foundations of the earlier columns were the same sort of rectangular piers of 
small stones noted in 506-first, but the foundations of the new columns were thick circular 
dises resting on the old piers but not centred on them. The Piankhy architrave found by 
Lepsius indicates that these red columns belong to the Piankhy restoration. : 

The Ethiopian temple of Piankhy and Tirhaqa was a solid, well-built structure with 
massive walls and new columns, of a character fitted to withstand centuries of weathering. 
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This is, of course, the temple ht-ntr-n-unn, or ipt-iswt-imn-Npt, which is mentioned so 
often in the Barkal stelae. The stela of Harsiotef, who lived over 300 years after Tirhaqa, 
records in lines 25—-27 the regilding? of this temple, ipt-tswt-imu-Npt. The preceding lines, 
22—24, mention work lasting four months carried out on the “incomplete” southern side 
of a temple of Amin. I take it that “southern” is used in the same sense in which I use it, 
as referring to the upstream direction. In the present decayed condition of B. 500, this 
work cannot be identified. Possibly the two-ell wall along the “southern” face of 503 may 
have been connected with it. It must be remembered that it was the “southern” faces 
which were exposed to the erosion of the prevailing north wind. No matter how massive 
a wall might be, its “southern” face would be sure to require repairs after a century or so 
of exposure tu this wind. The other references to building operations at Barkal which 
this stela contains do not seem to refer to B. 500. 


(5) THe Meroiric TEMPLE. 


At present, I ain using the term * Ethiopian Period” as including all reigns from 
Kashta to Nastasen, or from about 750 to about 300 B.c., and the term “ Meroitic Period ” 
for all succeeding reigns duwn to about 500 a.D. The list of 21 kings established by the 
work at the Nari pyramids permits an exact subdivision of the Ethiopian period, but the 
exact limits and the further subdivision of the Meroitic period must await further excava- 
tions, In the meantime, the subdivisions used by Mr Griffith for the inscriptions form a 
convenicnt basis. 

The temple which existed in the Meroitic period was that whose chief features were 
the pylons and the courts (501 and 502) given by the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud. The 
third pylon vf those plans belonged to this last stone structure and was built over both the 
Ethiopian and the earlicr walls. The “southern” end of the first pylon was exposed in 
our trench 500A (see above p 215) and was there also built over earlier remains. At present, 
since this part has not been excavated, I aim unable to form a reliable idea of the connection 
between this temple and the Ethiopian temple. Imay say, however, that certain fragments 
of red masonry on the walls behind the fourth pylon seem to belong to this Meroitic temple, 
and tv imply an extensive reconstruction of the back part of the temple at that time. The 
reliefs are good, and the few hieroglyphic signs indicate that the time was very early 
Meroitic (Ze. between 300 and 100 n.c.). As stated above, this is the temple which I 
believe was in use at the time of the invasion of Petronius, 


(6) THe Last Meroitic RESTORATION, 


The very last restoration of the temple of which I find any trace is the plastering of all 
surfaces in hard thick grey plaster (cement-like). The “southern” face of the first pylon 
had already suffered considerable erosion when this restoration took place. The surface of 
the stone was pitted with chisel marks to make the plaster stick, and the underlying reliefs 
were outlined in the plaster. The inscriptions, on the other hand, were mostly covered up 


and seem not to have been considered lmportant. They were probably not understood 


' OF techmieal mterest is the statement that 40 dh, of gold vielded 5120 leaves of gold foil. The gold 
Co . al be me o ! fo] 


pole Harsiotef found in Pyr. xt at Nii was very thin, like the gold leaf found in all the later pyramids 
at that site. 7 : i 
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This plastering extended to the surfaces of the rooms of the back part of the temple, 
certainly to room 506. 
This last restoration was, I believe, later than the invasion of Petronius. 


SUMMARY. 


The great temple, B. 500, is the temple ipt-iswt of Amin of Napata. It was first 
constructed in the Nineteenth Dynasty by Haremhab, Sethos I, or Ramesses I]. The 
“southern” chapel was built by Ramesses IT, and the “northern” chapel by Piankhy. The 
whole temple was cased in a red wall, and the columns of the court (503) qvere rebuilt, by 
Piankhy. The hall of columns, 506, was converted into three rooms by Piankhy or Tirhagqa. 
A renovation took place between 550 and 500 B.c., during which the broken statues of the 
Ethiopian kings were removed from the temple. A great reconstruction of the temple 
was carried out in the early Meroitic period, and the history of the temple ended with a 
final restoration of the walls in grey plaster. 


(Lo be continued) 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. Iv. 39 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
By Proressor EDOUARD NAVILLE 


1. Eoypr 


THE determination of geographical names in a foreign language has generally been 
deduced from the laws of transcription laid down by philologists. I have no hesitation in 
saying that in many cases philology has led us completely astray. Generally transcriptions 
are made by popular etymology, from a kind of instinct or natural desire to find in a foreign 
word either a sense which may be quite different from the meaning in the original, or at 
least a sound familiar to the ear of him who has to pronounce it, 

There are cases where neither philology nor similarity of sound is of any use, as when 
foreioners employ a geographical name absolutely different from that of the country itself 
We see this constantly in our own day: for instance, the man who in his own country is 
ein Deutscher will be called in England @ German, in France un Allemand, in Italy un 
Tedesco, in Egypt Nimsdwi, We have every reason to suppose that it was exactly the 
sane in antiquity. Indeed we have a very good proof of it in the name of the Nile Ne@Aos, 
found in Herodotus, for which we look in vain in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Before Herodotus, 
it occurs in Hesiod, but Homer does not know it: both river and country he calls Aiyurros. 
The river A’yumros is sail to be a gift of Zeus (Aciwerys). It is not “the Egyptian river”; 
Alyurros is the name of the river itself. 


otica 8 év Niyittw rotaue véas dudiedicoas (Od. Xv, 427). 
“T moored my rocking ships in the river Egypt.” 
At the same time A\’yuros is a land mentioned with Cyprus, where Odysseus says he 
was detained twenty days, near the island of Pharos (Od. Iv, 355). 
After the Greeks settled in the country Alyumros was adopted as its name in nearly 


all languages except in the land itself, where it is still called Masr, which likewise comes 
from a foreign language, and is unknown in Old Egyptian. 


Atyurvos is not found as the name of the land in Egyptian inscriptions, but is 


derived from an Egyptian word designating the land by the most marked character which 
struck the stranger approaching it by sea. 


Betore giving this explanation of the name, I must refer to one which was first pro- 
= To - . te ag ] ; ; ; 7 7 
posed, I believe, by Brugsch?; according to this, A?yumros is a transcription of (( 0 8 
ra 


* the abode of the donble uf Ptah,” a well-known name of Memphis. This city, being the 


1 DarEsoy, Les noms del "Eqypte, 
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most important in Egypt at the time of the XXVIth Dynasty, when the Greeks first 
settled in the Delta, is supposed to have given its name to the whole country. 

This derivation seems to me open to very serious objections. Historically the name 
Alyvrtos is much older than the XXVIth Dynasty, since it is found in Homer. If 
the Odyssey comes from Asia Minor, as according to the opinion of many scholars it 
does, the name Alyurros must have been given to the country by the enterprising 
merchants who from Minoan times navigated the Eastern Mediterranean. This would be 
true also if, according to Dorpfeld’s new theory, the Odyssey originated in Western Greece 
prior to the Dorian invasion. One does not see why Memphis should appear in a name 
given to the country by strangers who probably never went to that city, like Odysseus who 
remained at Pharos. 

Alyumros must be a name connected with a river or with the sea, and this points to 
a word which corresponds to the Greek name not only as regards its sense, but also in its 
transcription, which is in strict accordance with philological rules. This is the word 
AG Jee Ageb, which means both “a river” and “flooded” land. It is found already in 


the Pyramid Texts in the following sentence, which is part of a fragment afterwards 
incorporated in the Book of the Dead, where it has a title, and forms chap. CLXXIV: 


“ : ay . aes ina a 7 aS S MRAAAR 
i is neur the white cloth, he keeps watch over the Uraet gro IN & i 
wae eee al \= on the night of the great flood coming out of the great one'.” This 


wn > <a 
goddess, whose name is sometimes written Shs may be either the earth, or the sky; 
the great flood would then be a heavy rainfall. 

Brugsch, quoting a text from a stele in the Louvre, translates Qs J= “ die 

iN <> 
grosse Wasserfluth.” In the Book of Hades the name of the door at the ninth hour is 
tt AWM 3 
i~ AuYAS Je" “the keeper of the flood+.”. This word occurs in the Book of the 
AN 

Dead with the sense of river or running water, especially in the very short chapter LXI, 


which I shall quote from the good hieratic papyrus of Katseshni, of the XXIst Dynasty. 
There chap. LXI occurs twice, with different titles, 


pl. XXXVII 1.6 aay SQ as) Joke Sa. 
pl XXXVIII 1.9 ath ae §SA ASD Je“ Us 
JH4VSS Phuc 
JASE PRIA SS 
1 Ed. SeTse, Spr. 249, W 394; ef. also Erman, Zeitschrift fiir tigyptische Sprache, vol. Xxx1t, (1894), 
p. 10. 


2 Todtenbuch, ed. NAVILLE, ch. LX, 1. 6. 3 Dict. Suppl., p. 23. 
+ JéquieEr, le livre de ce gwil y a dans V Hadis, p. 115. 


5 The hieroglyphic papyri, ed. Naviuve, have the variants & Je Ge eee oS oS lute 
Dobe 


30—2 
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“T issue from the river to which it has been given to overflow; tt rules over it as Nile.” 
“I myself issue from the river; it has been given to me to overflow; I rule over it as Nile.” 
This last sentence is somewhat obscure. I suppose it means that the flood, the 
inundation, is not irregular: it always occurs at a fixed season in accordance with the rule 
of the Nile, 
mannan 


a DAN IDNA 
The same word occurs under the forms Wo Jee 3; l B Jom; [= ear : 
NAS DANA all AN 
oe fae 
ENS NG men agabt corresponds exactly as regards sense with the word Alyurtos, 
DASA 


it is both river and land: the river, the Nile, the flood, and also the flooded country, the 
country of the flood. It corresponds equally well in transcription, in which we must 
always consider the sound, remembering that the written word recalls as closely as possible 


what the ear has heard. The vocalic signs \ and Q. like all the vowels in Egyptian, vary 
in sound. The same sign can be prbtictinced in different ways; it can often be what we 
call a diphthong. We see this in modern languages: for instance, in English i can be 
a diphthong in the words pine, shrine, or it ay be a short vowel, as in iv, pin. The sign A 
might well have a sound which the Romans would write we and the Greeks az, the two letters 
having a single sound, something like the ¢ in the French word Egypte. The J would 


harden in Greek before the a, as we have érrdé and &8Sou0s, so that in both form and 
sense Agebt seems to me the name which the Greeks transcribed Alyurtos, meaning both 
river and land. 


In the word Wo]. the initial Ws sometimes dropped: thus we have BS Jone 


and JS |awn ( Todt., 147. 1). It is the same in the foreign transcription: from Aiyumtos 
NN 

comes the word Copt, the name of the inhabitants of the country, so that we have a satis- 

factory explanation of the two names. In the case of this word, as with most Egyptian 


nouns, there is a simple form, and one ending in a: it is the latter ASQ I a Agabt, 
” BSS 
that is the origin of Aiyumros: or one may suppose an adjective WS “, “the 
. BS 1 


Huod-like,” “the river-like.” But, so tar as I know, this adjective has not yet been found, 
and the form ending in a is sufficient to explain the Greek. Odysseus moors his ships in 


the river Egypt & IS Je and not in “the house of the double of Ptah.” 


2, MIZRAIM. 


The name ~ Mizraim” is more difficult te explain, and we can explain it only by con- 
jecture. Like “Nile.” it is unknown in Old Egyptian, and it is evidently a translation. 
Like ~ Egypt,” al 


so, it is still used at the present day, being the Semitic name of the 
country: Musr, 


Mizraim is a nem in the dual, and we have to look for its 


sense in Hebrew. Semitic 
scholars consider it as coming trom the root INP. 


“W¥D is an enclosure, a wall of fortifica- 


* Bavoscu, Dit. pp. 133, 134: Suppl, p. 33; Dict. géog., 1401. 
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tion (Koenig), an enclosed land (Gesenius 8th ed.), and it has been connected with the 
walls built on the Eastern frontier, in order to prevent invasion from the Sinaitic 
peninsula. 

Prof. Spiegelberg considers it to be a transeription of the word iN cul if which 
means “a wall”; but it would be rather extraordinary to find a regular Semitic dual to an 
Egyptian word. It seems probable that the word Mizraim is a translation, Egypt being 
called “the two enclosures.” The question now is whether we anywhere find Egypt, or part 
of Egypt, called an enclosure, or considered as such. : 

I believe we can in tombs of the Old Empire, namely the tombs of the deceased 


NINDS <u wn 2 WCDI 3 On fyi 

ife of TH DST [M They all 
{| eat a6 AL and of the wife of Ti ao ya 
have the title of prophet or prophetess of in i or aber “Neith of the North,” 

a a 

which is here determined by an enclosure. 

I have shown elsewhere’ that it is an error to translate i always by wall and to read 
it always { J. It is used as determinative of various words, and it represents a rect- 

MN 

angular space fenced in by brick walls, with buttresses on the outside and at the corners, 
such as the temenvs of a temple, or the courtyards or granaries of farms which one sees 
at the present day everywhere in the country. 

Thus the North was considered as an enclosure; and we may suppose that the same 

designation was applied to the South, though I do not know whether 4 i has ever been 


met with. The word Mizraim would mean these two enclosures. Though being in the 
dual, the Hebrew word is often used in reference to Lower Egypt only, while Upper Egypt is 


called Pathros*. The two tL: enclosures seem to me the explanation of the Hebrew word. 


3. CYPRUS. 
The name generally considered as that of the island of Cyprus is tl Nn jana’, the 


reading of which has been much discussed. Most Egyptologists read the name As? or jsy or 


1 Heyes, Bibel und Aegypten, p. 4; SPIEGELBERG, Recueil de Truvans, vol. XX1, pp. 39—41. 
2 Mariette, Vastabus, pp. 308 and 326. 3 Lepsius, Denkniiler, 11, pl. 46. 
+ SrernDoRFF, Grab des Ti, pls. 24, 45, 46 ete. 

In Zeitschrift fiir digyptische Sprache, vol. XLvIt (1910), p. 68 I have given an explanation of the 


o 


ceremony called =f A which occurs generally on the day when the king ascends the throne. It 


means “to go round the temenos” or “the open court ” of a temple, rather than “to go round behind the 
wall,” which is meaningless. Kerrs, Opfertanz, p. 246, wonders why I propose this translation, without 
having disproved the true interpretation given by Sethe (Beitrdge cur iltesten Gesvhichte Aegyptens, 
p. 134;, My answer is that Sethe’s interpretation implies a correction in the expression, which should be 


, a ceremony belonging to Memphis; the is absent, and is a plural, which 
S\ y ging t Pp 


is never found in the expression == Tf i . As I said in the article quoted above, I cannot agree with 
Kees in considering Sethe’s interpretation as well established and true. 

® Js, xi. 11; Jerem, sliv. 15. 

* Serue, Urkunden, rv, pp. 707, 719, 724; Brvescu, Thesaurvs, pp. 1176, 1180, 1182. 
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ysy. Maspero' insists on the reading being As/, which had been earlier proposed by de Rouge. 


cana 


2 Sica Pie re ee , \ Q, proves 
But Renouf?, quoting for A the variants IS IN A AGES INN i Pp 
the reading mas to be correct. The name of the island should therefore be read Aimas?, 
as Chabas? was the first to propose. 


The identification of tl A 


Ptolemaic variant! 22 »mm Ke re , “the island of (A)mas,” proves it to be an island, and 


nS with Cyprus may be considered as certain. The 


one of the countries from which came metal: and we have a decisive variant in the 
inscription of Canopus. The hieroglyphic text there, which is far from correct, reads: 
aus Mares “the island of (A)masinait,” ai being a single sound like 7. This 
Iv A \S wu’ ; 2 8 i 

and other names in the same inscription show the awkwardness experienced by Egyptian 
scribes in transcribing Greek words. It is evident that the + which should be above the 


has been omitted. As to the prosthetic vowel d, it has fallen away, as happens frequently. 


The demotie version reads “the island of Sulamis.” 

Prof. von Bissing® objects that Amasi is generally followed by Ethiopia. But there is 
nothing extraordinary in this fact, rather the contrary. If we consider the three cases in 
which Amasi occurs in the Annals of Thothmes III*, we find that it is always preceded by 
Asiatic coast-land. Once it is the last of the Asiatic countries (707) before the list passes 


on to Kush; another time it is followed by tl gy Se gy unknown country which is 


not African, and after which come Punt and Kush; the third time it is separated from Kush 
by an Asiatic country, the name of which has been lost, but which probably was, as before, 


<—_ > 0 : 
gh Ge perhaps also an island. In the great stele of Thothmes III Amasi occurs 


with Kefi? (1.16). In the Annals Amasi, being an island, comes last after the coast, before 
the text goes un to Africa. 

If Amasi is Cyprus, is there any name in the island which has a resemblance to it ? 
I believe we may answer in the affirmative: Amasi is the name of the city of Amathis, 
‘Apadods ’Apabodvros, which Stephen of Byzantium calls the oldest city of Cyprus, in 
which Adonis-Osiris was worshipped, “whom, though he is Egyptian, the Cypriotes and 
the Phoenicians call their own” (iS:orovodvrar). The oblique cases of the name show that 
it ended with the suffix vr, v8, characteristic of Lycian and other names from Asia Minor’. 
There is similarity in sound, for ¢ and 6 interchange frequently in pronunciation—we have 


a) 


1 Etudes dem ythologiv et darchéoloyie, vol. v, p. 164. 
2 Life-work, vol. 1, pp. 394, 395, 493, vol. 1, 165— 


Leyes 
that in the word A Bf J is a determinative, contrary tu the opinion of Erman, who always read 
seby (Zeitschrift fur ugyptische Sprache, vol, 48 (1910), pp. 34 ff). 
reading seby (BRUGSCH, Zeitschrift Fur ugyptische Sprac 
3 Qenre cers . : 7, : 
; Oeurves dicerses, vol. IV, p. 341. + DUEMICHEN, Geographische Inschriften, vol. 1, pl. 67. 
> Dw stutistische Tufel con Karnak, p. 35. ° SETHE, op. cit., pp. 707, 719 and 724 
: i pete eee ” . eit, pp. 707, 24, 
—_ For the reading Kefi see Reened de Trevaue, vol. xxvu, p. 156. There are two forms, Kefi and 
Kefti, as we have Pum and Punti, Meni and Menti. ete. 
* KRETSCHMER, Elnleituag in die Geschick 
eruhermischen Nimen der Lykier, ). 279, 


169. Renouf seems to me to have established also 


However in Ptolemaic texts we find the 
he, vol. xt (1875), p. 13). 


te der qriechischen Sprache, pp. 293 ff; Sunpwatn, Die 
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many proofs of it in modern languages. The Egyptian Amasi is the transcription of 
the nominative ’Apa@ovs. The island is named after one of its oldest cities, while 
in a later text, the demotic inscription of Canopus, it is called the island of Salamis. 
The excavations at the site of Amathis confirm the statement of Stephen of Byzantium. 
The foundation of the city was attributed to the Phoenicians and the name is perhaps 
connected with the Syrian city called in Hebrew Hamath and transcribed by the LXX 
Aiud. Some of the monuments, like the famous ornamented silver bowl] now at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, show a mixture of Egyptian and Phoenician subjects, 
indicating an Egyptian influence in the country, derived probably through trade. 

Amathtis was a commercial city, as we see from the tribute which it is said to pay 
in the Annals of Thothmes III, where it is mentioned three times. This consists of ingots 
of copper and lead, which must have come from the mines of the country; but we find 
also in one case a single tusk of ivory, and in the second two tusks. These must have 
come from Mesopotamia by trade, unless perhaps the dwarf elephant which is found 
fossil in Cyprus and other Mediterranean countries was still alive in the island. Since 
the remote epoch of the Eighteenth Dynasty the fauna of these regions has certainly under- 
gone great changes. For instance, when we read in the inscription of Amenemheb, who 


accompanied his king in his wars, that he killed 120 elephants in the region of peel Qa 


(Nineveh ?) in Mesopotamia, this shows an extraordinary abundance of these animals in a 
country where they have now totally disappeared. It seems, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Egyptian word really means the huge animal of India and Africa. 


4, ANTINOE. 


When visiting the ruins of Antinoé some years ago, I found repeatedly on the columns 


of the temple built by Ramesses II and his son Menephtah these two names: oa = 
Se 3 and ieee € Khnum and Hathor, who are both said to be the lords of 


Heruer. The conclusion which I draw from it is that Heruer was the Egyptian name of 
Antinoé, This identification disagrees with that of Maspero', who considered Heruer as 
being the present village of Hur on the Bahr Yiustif, nearly opposite Speos Artemidos. 
An objection to Heruer being Antinoé would be that Heruer is in the XVIth nome, the 
nome of the Oryx, and that the site is nearly opposite the ruins of Hermopolis. But the 
inscription of Pianchi shows that Heruer was sometimes joined to the Hermopvlitan nome’, 
Beni Hasan seems to have been the necropolis of the priests of Khnum of Heruer, who 
were also governors of the nome of the Oryx. Heruer was specially connected with Beni 
Hasan, and was a large city with an important temple, the ruins of which are the largest in 
the region. This induces me to think that the name that we read on the columns was that 
of the city, although I agree that this identification requires to be corroborated by a greater 
number of inscriptions. 


1 Etudes de inythologie et d ‘urchéologie, vol. V, pp. 352 ft. * MASPERO, op. cit., p. 356. 


EGYPTIAN DRAWINGS ON LIMESTONE FLAKES 


By N. pe GARIS DAVIES, M.A. 


THE few sketches on ostraca! which I have seen or purchased at Thebes in recent 
years left me with the impression that those dictated by a sense of humour or a craftsman’s 
delight in his art tormed a larger proportion of the whole than our Museum collections 
generally lead one to expect—perhaps because they are more readily purchased by the 
tourist and the amateur. When I proposed to the Editor of the Journal that I should 
publish one or two interesting examples, he directed my attention to a catalogue of the 
Berlin collection recently published by Prof. H. Schaefer with thirty or more illustrations’. 
This series, derived inainly from the excavations of Dr G. Moller in a settlement at Dér el- 
Medineh dating from the XIXth to the XXIst Dynasties, redresses the balance admirably 
and gives us a fair idea of the range of these interesting by-products of Egyptian art. As, 
under present European conditions, Prof. Schaeter’s article is accessible to very few, I pro- 
pose to make some introductory remarks at the risk of a disproportionate treatment of 
my own small exhibit. 

Flakes of this sort are found im every Egyptian collection of size. But if we limit our 
consideration tu those which have been used as a substitute for drawing paper as distinct 
from writing paper, good examples are somewhat rare. They are in fact very much con- 
fined tu Thebes and therefure tu the era of its full prosperity in the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties and later. On this site much of the limestone is firm and splits easily into 
flakes more or less flat, though those who used them were not very particular as to this, 
since, owing to their deftness and the character of their writing materials, the inequalities 
of the surface incommoded them surprisingly little. The dry heat of Thebes too, I fancy, 
causes the stone to split readily into the required flakes. More, however, than all other 
factors that make Thebes the most productive area, is the enormous activity that prevailed 
in its great necropolis. Tombs were always being quarried, temples built and destroyed 
again; so that an inexhaustible amount of this substitute for paper lay always to hand. 
And where the material was, there also were those who could use it. Draughtsmen were 
in continuous employment. The hill of Shékh Abd el-Kurneh as well as the hills of Dér 
el-Medineh and Dra abu‘l Naga must for long periods have had their knot of artists 
scattered at work and assembled at leisure. Above all, the more retmote valley of the Royal 


T'Ostraca’ to the Egvptologist are the 
of scribbling paper by the Egyptians. 


2 Lehrbuch der Kovigh chen Presssischen Keustsunanlungen, Band AXXAVITIIL, Hefte 1, 2 1916 (Wilbehn 
von Bode zum 70 Geburtstage, 1915. page 23. -s 


flakes of limestone or the potsherds which were used in lieu 
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Tombs must have been a periodic hive of industry. No other place afforded such con- 
ditions; for at Sakkdreh the local stone was useless for the purpose, and in its moister 
atmosphere even the fine building stone was less amenable than at Thebes. 

The material not only influenced the art directly, since on an extremely absorbent 
surface and one not infrequently rough and jagged the brush or pen had to be lightly and 
boldly used, and in curves rather than straight lines; but the cheapness of the material 
alowed rein, as Schaefer has justly observed, to a mood that had to be restrained when 
confronted with the inevitable costliness of papyrus. The sketch, the irresponsible, rapid, 
natural outcome of a gay, a humorous or a retrospective mood, here appears instead of the 
finished and conventional drawing where professional gravity, propriety, reputation were at 
stake. There were no doubt idle moments as well as gratuitous material in the necropolis, 
where otherwise punctilious discipline and age-long convention laid benumbing weight on 
the spirit and on the pen. 

Schaefer regards these sketches as the product of the average talent of Egypt and 
indicative of its high level. But some of them must be the work of the best draughtsmen 
that Egypt then had; for they would be the first to rise above the deadening weight of 
their profession to make merry and free with the pen, as they would be the most capable 
of using this curious medium to best advantage to instruct a pupil, to make clear to them- 
selves the arrangement of a scene or group, to fix the pleasant memory of another artist's 
success, or to follow the still pleasanter impulse of improving or correcting it. Not a few 
of these sketches are worthy of artists far above the average’; several have the superior 
interest over strictly professional work of being signed by their executants, while com- 
paratively few show the prentice hand. Here, of course, inpartial chance has preserved to 
us the good and the bad alike, but at Thebes long and narrow discipline had raised even 
the ungifted to a high level of mechanical skill. 

Schaefer no doubt approaches correctness in his judgment that the greater part of 
these drawings are sketches, an exertion of memory, an exercise of skill, a careless proposal 
for a subject, the ready embodiment of a chance idea or jest. But very many also reveal 
the professional man at his regular work, occupied with his restricted repertoire of subjects 
’ and situations, and seem drawn with a view to the instruction of underlings and the execu- 
tion of commissions?. The Cairo collection of ostraca is, as must be said with lamentation 
of its riches in general, not an expert selection such as is alone worthy of a Museum, but 
the chance ingathering of what turns up at its doors, being derived mostly from the 
excavations of a few seasons in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, where the heavy 


1 By. in Daressy, Ostrueu (Cairo collection}; Nos. 25019 reverse (ox-head, full face*, 25030 (the 
chief priest, Ramosy), 25062 (rams), 25076 (bull), 25088 jackal}, 25089 (baboon', 25132 (wrestlers), 25135 
lion devouring a Syrian), 25147 cking’s profile, Sakkareh), to say nothing of formal drawings where an 
estimate is difficult. So in the Berlin collection, Nos. 10 (baboon, drawn with almost Japanese subtlety of 
brushwork), 21 (carp), 38 (female Inte-player), 41 (mouse in chariot), 69 (king in palanquin}; and in the 
Turin collection a female acrobat, shown in Maspero, Art in Egypt, Fig. 287 (Figs. 282—286 there 
show specimens from the Cairo collection, including No, 25132). 

* In a supplement to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, for May 1917, p. 30, I 
have given one or two examples of ostraca actually used as draught sketches for use in tomb decoration. 
Several of those in the Cairo collection, notably Nos, 25057, 25068, 25116, 25117, seem drawn with this 
definitely in view. Others which at first sight appear so are probably votive tablets (25029 and reverse, 
25030 to 25037, 25065, 25114, 25136, 25202, 25203), being neatly squared stones. See also Monn, .Anneles 
de Serciee, vi, p. 76. 
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atmosphere of the society of kings, gods, and sacred animals, of myth and ceremonial prevails?, 
Hence Berlin has done a great service by unearthing and publishing an alternative group. 
The site of Dér el-Medineh is not that from which such an outcome would be looked for, 
as the rock there is mere shale. It is probable that the little settlement was one of 
necropolis workers, including draughtsmen, who sought their models and limestone tablets 
in the neighbourhood and made sketches at home. Hence Dr Moller’s find is as much the 
outcome of somewhat idle moods as of professional requirements, and so embraces a variety 
of subjects the majority of which are non-religious. 

Not many indeed even of this group can be said to have quite got rid of the atmo- 
sphere of the tombs and to reflect the free thought and mood of the artist. The animals 
are generally those that occur in tomb scenes, and the pose and action can generally be 
approximately paralleled there. The few exceptions are naturally at the opposite pole. 
When one thinks how the days of the draughtsman were spent in recording the pious 
aspirations and braggart boasts of men whose life-course he knew to have no resemblance 
to their memorials, or the god-like nature of the monarch whose weaknesses were suspected 
by every ragamuftin in Thebes, one cannot wonder if he finds vent for his disgust in an 
exclamation at the topsy-turvy world of his masters, or in snatching up an unsullied flake 
and making his pen express the irony of life. In the tumbs all is propriety, the wife sits 
behind her husband in affectionate attitude and looks as if really “enshrined in his heart,” 
and the man is content with her society alone. The priests only clischarge priestly func- 
tions there. This was not by any means the whole history of Theban society. The artist 
knew it as we fortunately never can, and it is no great wonder if one of the few outbreaks 
of unrestrained humour is enshrined in a papyrus which it is impossible to make public?, 
Another, as pleasing as the first is disgusting, notwithstanding all its skill in drawing?, 
takes a form which tolk-lore easily assuimes. 

Satire is the natural weapon of the weak. It cannot directly parry the bludgeon of 
the strong, but it slips within his guard in the form of a fairy tale of the world of animals, 
in whose persons the sins and foibles of the great receive without offence their appropriate 
castigation, Such satire expressed in picture was eminently suited to the pen of the 
Egyptian artist, whose aptitude in line is never so admirable as in the portrayal of animal 
forms. The satirical papyri of London, Leyden and Turin, where animals play in caricature 
the well-worn roles acted by men on tomb and temple walls. form the second safety-valve 
of which we are cognizant. They show a bright humour as well as a bold brush-stroke, 
and are a joy and a laughter still, even if the full force of the slap from the fool’s bladder 
may elude us That these channels of relief to the restive artist were not many or varied is 
shown by the fact that, where the ostraca reveal the same mood, they have recourse to the 
saine model for its gratification. The Berlin collection includes one sherd that may bea 
memory vf the obscene papyrus of Turin, or even indicate its place of origin. It has two 
also which closely resemble the known satirical papyri. In one a mouse driving a chariot 
turns round as if condescending to otter a lift to a cat following on foot (No. 41). In 
ee 7 ea siete NOS 25040 (a piper inflated with wind), 25062 (rams 

tng, deka! | 20088 a pensive baboon), 25132 (wrestlers ; but this may be a sepulchral 
subject, for there are similar sinzle-stick combatants in Tomb 19}. Political satire might possibly be 


resent in Nos, 25084. 25125 a kun: advanci : : 
present | nee TO #29125 a Kune and qneen ady ancing to battle against one another amidst showers 
of enormeus arrows. 


+ Two excerpts in Ersway, Lite in Avett ELvupt, pp. 230, 233. 
* Lerstts. dvswee7, Pl 23: Erway, Life in Avcwat Eguyt. pp. 369, 519, 520, 
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another (No. 42) a slight sketch shows a lion seated with a wand of authority in its paw. 
A new motif’ however occurs in no less than four examples in Berlin which may be flotsam 
from a lost satirical papyrus. A woman (a queen?) sits upon a bed nursing a baby, while 
a king, sitting at the other end, performs the office of a handmaid by holding the mirror 
and ointment jar for her (No. 84; 35—37 are very similar). The sketches are so frag- 
mentary and faded that we may well miss the point, but it is not impossible that it is 
the uxorious King Akhnaton who is being gently ridiculed’. For the revolution in court 
manners must have been the talk of Thebes, and affected none so much as the guild of 
artists, who had either to shape their work to the king’s whim and sentiment, or be left 
behind at the old Capital, deprived of their best patrons. 

The heresy, as such, was ephemeral, but in art it marked an era which had for some 
time been foreshadowed. Freedom and the individual had for a moment triumphed and 
were not everywhere crushed out again. In art free-hand so far triumphed over the canon 
that the sketch became of use. It is significant how few drawings on ostraca can be definitely 
assigned to the XVIIIth Dynasty, or deal with the scenes which recur in its tombs. 
Ostracon No. 4 (Pl. LII) is one in point, and perhaps Berlin No. 73, which gives a some- 
what divergent sketch of, or study for, the obese queen of Punt? Cairo 25088, too, seems 
as if it might be a study for the jackal in the hunting scene of Tomb 53. This fact 
has great bearing on the range of the subjects treated as ostraca. It must be remembered 
that with the XVIIIth Dynasty and its still naive religious fancies there passed away also 
the custom of filling the wall surfaces of the tomb chapels with secular scenes having only 
a very indefinite connection with the cult of the dead or the scenes of the under-world. 
The draughtsman, therefore, suddenly withheld from professional use of much of his 
hardly-won capacities, naturally gave them exercise in idler moments and in satirical 
compositions. But there were deeper reasons for this appearance. Drawing had gained 
a certain freedom, an escape from severe discipline ; and though this liberty usually became 
slovenliness, on ostraca it shows its best side. Dead formality of a new sort had crept 
in, and it was so much more oppressive than the old severity that a place had to be found 
for the freedom of revolt at least. During the period from Akhnaton to Ramesses ILI, it 
is true, the old spirit and the new sometimes wedded with very happy results. There is 
one tomb in particular at Dér el-Medineh that is most instructive as to the changed style, 
and might induce one to believe that the hand that was most active in it was actually 
that which executed the satirical papyri or was of its school’, The scenes are marked by 
a quite distinctive freedom and freshness, combining realistic drawing with overflowing 
humour of conception and design. The unkempt artisans go to sleep in hidden corners 
and fritter their master’s time away, the hawk perches over the fishmonger’s stall, the goats 
behave as goats will, the kitten climbs on the lap and shows its ill-temper there, and 
much more is lost to us by the shameful treatment which followed the discovery of the 


1 The same theme may possibly inspire the New York ostracon (a tom-cat serving a lady-cat with 
meat and drink, Maspero, Manual of Egyptian Archaeology, 1893, p. 172). 

* I possess too, but out of reach at present, a fragment containing the head of a bubale antelope of 
great merit and in the early precise style. Berlin (13) shows a pair of bubale and young galloping, which, 
though vigorous, is not good and may be of the Renaissance period, like the chase in the tomb of Aba 
(Tomb 36). 

* Tomb of Apoui, Scuett, Jission Francaise, v, pp. 604—612. A full publication of the tomb is in 
course of preparation by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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tomb. Compare the procession of goats and their herds with the satirical representation}, 
aud the harmony is so striking that one is astonished not to be able to find an instance of 
actual adaptation. But henceforth these promising powers had to find their scope in satire 
and sketch or not at all. How desirable and how well within the scope of this national 
genius would have been an illustrated papyrus of each one of the popular tales of Egypt! 

These notes connected with the general subject will be found to have their bearing 
on the little group which I present here. By far the must interesting of them is No. 1 
(Plate L), which I acquired last year at Thebes. It was said to come from Dér el- 
Medineh, where excavations had been cunducted on behalt of the Institut Francais. This 
statement, In itself worthless. probably happens to be true. If any ostraca were found in 
the course of those excavations Professor Foucart seemed to attach no importance to them 
when he kindly gave me an account of the work, but of course an unsightly fragment of 
the same stone would give and gain quite new values. 

A feature of the drawing is the collar-like draping or garland, mingled with sprays 
of convolvulus, which is seen on the left hand and marks the Ramesside period, when it 
is apt to be introduced everywhere, and especially on columns, stands and bouquets. 
Here I think it qay formu the collar round the neck of the royal head which adorns the 
prow and stern of a sacred bark. This treatment is found algo in the Berlin ostracon 
No. 36, of which mine might conceivably be a fragment? The centre of interest in the 
drawing, however. is the figure of a fox (or wolf), dressed in a lector’s shoulder-sash and a 
short skirt through which his tail is thrust behind. He has a mournful or hypocritical 
look on his face, if I do uot imisjndge the faded fragment, and carries in one hand a 
branch of thick foliage) in the other, probably, a stem of papyrus wreathed in convol- 
vulus. Whether the animal ix on a mission of congratulation in some such situation as 
the familiar story of Red Riding-hood depicts, or whether, as is more likely from his garb, 
the fox is playing the priest, nut for the last time in the history of popular satire, the 
humour of the situation, the setting of the piece, and the technical execution seem all to 
have been admirable. The style of drawing is very different from the bold brush-work of 
the satirical papyri, and an earlier date may sately be assigned to its more even lines and 
the detail put into the hairy coat of the beast, 

No, 2. (PL LD. The female figure here seen riding sideways and barebacked on a 
horse is at fist sight surprising, but is identifiable from other representations as a picture 
of the Syman war-goddess Asit(/). Tt is not wonderful that, in the era of Egyptian 


1 Oy. ert, PLou, aml ErMas, Lere to Aaeds wt Ly apt, yp. B68. 
“ See page 237. It shows a lady sittme om a couch and | 
be supported on lily columns, 
* Totust apologize for presenting 


wlding a wine cup. The couch seems to 


at pres Wt, hy, 4 

ostract save tarough photographs. In this case a very careful 

tracing seemed alone likely te sive a clear picture and I had only a tracing available of No. 4. This 
3 2 7 A 5 aNO. 4. } 

drawing ism black ink, new a fueled erey. 


et as . : : a . 
These oue sees in the deus ef men in religious processions or in those of officials together with 
= ae} o 


zg. The parallel I have placed beside it is from 
: trem the reiun of Seti I. The use of garlands and of convolvulus 
hope to pibhsh it as s as peac ables i 
pus raie ioe pe te prb 2 It AS soon as peace enables the plates to be delivered. 
Best k p fren fre Setive picture i the Exstern desert between Redesiyeh and Berenice (L. D 
7 2 - m4 . . ; 2 
ears, SUL p. 7%. Schaefer up. edt.) mentions that 


Toustracen, evidence of strene é 5 5 
oe eof the strength of the war-mond of the epoch, So 
TRIF, Ne 20S ER NOE TY gent ov goddess riding astride, dated to Thothines ee 


their weands of office, when they appear before the kin 
the tomnbh of Userhet, No St, dating 
is especially marked in this temb, 
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conquests and under the ‘Jingoism’ of Ramesses the Great, the Egyptian soldiery and 
people sought after a deity who could lead them in war and especially give them victory 
in that branch of the service which they had been forced to adopt from the enemy. With 
chariotry and perhaps cavalry to meet, they craftily sought to take over also the protecting 
divinity of the horseman. Owing perhaps to the introduction of this new arm, and because 
he was in some sense a rival of Amfin at Thebes, Montu, the god of war, like others of the 
official pantheon, did not appeal to the common man, nor did lesser fighting gods like 
Horus of Mesent and Bes. Shed, as a divine charioteer, was perhaps more popular’. But 
the height of diplomacy was to propitiate the hostile deities themselves. Baal, and still 
more Reshep, were offered heavy bribes; but, owing perhaps to the novelty of a goddess of 
war, one too who was also patroness of love, Astarte and kindred local goddesses of Syria 
obtained the preponderant suffrage. 

The goddess here wields spear and shield (the under side is visible), but seems without 
protection for her head, and certainly does not carry the Egyptian crown with floating 
ribbons given her at Redesiyeh?, She appears to wear a skirt from the waist down and has 
crossed bands(?) on her breast®. In neither picture is the horse controlled by the rider. 
One would probably have to go far down the years to find another picture of sideway 
riding, but, whether founded on custom or no, the depiction was inevitable with the long 
garment imposed on the Egyptian woman and goddess‘, 

No. 3 (Pl. LI), like No. 1, is somewhat exceptional in type, though it has an affinity 
to Berlin, No. 8, where a simular boy with the same tufts of hair, but wearing a loin cloth, 
is shown driving an ox’ The child is Semitic to a ridiculous degree. In one hand he 
flourishes the curved stick of the Bedawi, with the other he holds a monkey by a strap 
tied round its thin loins. (A leopard would be held by a collar, but it must be confessed 
that the anatomy of the animal has not been seized so infallibly as usual.) The humour 
of the situation is, of course, the extremely unstable joy of driving such an animal in this 
light-hearted way and especially in so defenceless a state. Ancient artists had already 
depicted the moment when the captive suddenly becomes the aggressor, and other amusing 
aspects of a similar situation’, 

The upper sketch has obviously no connection with the lower and is still more laugh- 
able and remote from things funereal. A male and a female crow seem to be holding an 
animated debate regarding the first family occurrence, and one has only to try and imagine 
the range and direction of the discussion to feel the full humour of the situation. The 
value of the designs is enhanced by their being ‘coloured in red and black washes. 


1 Erman, Dee degyptische Religion, p. 83; Davies, Zeitschrift fiir ugyptische Sprache, vol. XLIx, 
p. 125; Daressy, drnales du Service, vol. xvi, p. 175. 

* The action there seems to me to imply that she carries a war-mace, not a lance. These Syrian 
deities are furnished with either or both. 

3 Cf. the figure of Shed in DareEssy, op. cit. 

+ There is no representation of horsemanship in Egypt till Roman times (WILKINSON, Manners und 
Customs, 1, p. 191. RosEnirni, Von. Cre., Pl. 120, seenis also as late), not even in the case of Svrians and 
Bedawin, but Grifith has found many representations of men riding asses at Napata dating to the time 
of Taharka. The instances of horse-riding quoted by Erwan (Life in Lacient Egypt, p. 493) seem to imply 
no more than riding in a charivt behind horses, and Gardiver has shown that in Anastasi I (iv, 6) the 
man only sits beside the horse. 

5 For the hair, see the street boys in Davigs, El? A:uraa, v1, Pl. xxx. 

6 Maspero, Art dn Lyypt, p. 110; Perrte, Veda, Pls, xvit, Xxiv. 
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No. +(Pl. LID). This is exeeuted in a somewhat mediocre way, but evidently the aim 
in view, whatever it may have been, did not demand a finished drawing, as the two bold 
lines which serve as forelegs to the dog fully show. The rolling ground-line of desert 
gravel has also been omitted, or has faded away. The dov’s feet as well as the off foot and 
the whole near fore-leg of the ibex must have rested on it, and the action will be misjudged 
if this be not taken into account. The off hind-leg is not shown. The action of the body 
and hind-quarters is good; the rest has no great merit. It will be noticed that a strong 
white hunting dog, hailing apparently from the land of Punt}, has taken the place in the 
AVUIth Dynasty of the slugi greyhound which was used in the chase in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms (Tombs of Sakkareh, Beni Hasan, Meir). 





The sketch is drawn in red ink. It was picked up on the east slope of the hill of 
Shekh Abd el-Kurneh last year, and is almost certainly therefore a study for, or a sketch 
from, one of the XVIIIth Dynasty tombs in the neighbourhood. Few of these now contain 
the subject of the chase, though it was once fairly common? That nearest to the spot of 
provenance ix Tomb 52, but little remains of the scene there, so that the figure related to 
the sketch, if there were one, is not likely to be identified. The nearest parallel I can give 
is from the reliefs in Tomb 39, which have suffered lamentably. 

No. 5 (Pl. LIL). The fragment of fine limestone on which this head is drawn in red 
ink is unusually heavy and has a perfectly plane surface. It is therefore in all probability 
a fragment of a patching stone froin a shattered tomb and not a true ostracon. If it 
comes from Kurneh where it was purchased, it is not likely to be of the Old Kingdom, but 
might be of the Middle Empire (Tomb of Daga ’). Alternatively it is one of those early 
XVIVth Dynasty productions which show how slight had been the change from the 
earlier period up to the time of Thothmes ITI, and how suddenly the new manner broke 
in before his death. It may not be out of place here as showing the difference in style 
which is developed, in considerable measure at least, by difference of material. On a 
smooth and artificially prepared surface, precision of line 
after and surprisingly attained by the Egyptian artist. 
a varying line, which finds incorrectness comparatively v 
definite life and chann. 


and regularity of type is sought 
On the rough stone we have 
enial, but is endowed with in- 


' Carrer, Deir el Buhari, Pls, uXX1, Lxxiv; Hosxuiys, Travels in Ethiopia, Pl. xivi (Rekhmiré), 

* Fragments or complete scenes remain in Tombs 11, 20, 21, 36, 39, 53, 56, 60, 81, 82, 84, 93, 123 
172 and a few others. Published in Davies, Flee Theban T, oubs, Pls, 1, XII, XXxIt (Tombs ‘91 " 24); 
Davies-Garpiver, Pl. 1x (Tomb 82): WitKrysox, Vunaers aad Customs, 11, p. 92 (Tomb 84); WRes. 
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NEW RENDERINGS OF EGYPTIAN TEXTS 


By BATTISCOMBE GUNN anp ALAN H. GARDINER 


WorKERS in the field of Egyptian philology are often apt to forget, in their joy over 
the discovery of new grammatical rules or the meanings of words of elusive sense, that the 
real end of their labours is, or should be, translation. The large amount of study that has 
been applied to Egyptian during the past eighty years has had as its sole purpose an 
increased understanding of the language, which understanding is, in its turn, but a means 
to the interpretation of surviving Egyptian records. Egyptian philology should never lose 
sight of the fact that her chief title to existence is as handmaid to the sovereign 
humanities of literature, history and the study of the mind of man. Hence it is the plain 
duty of those who can to make their knowledge serviceable to the community by putting 
forth careful versions of those existing documents whose contents can interest a wider circle 
than theirs. 

The need is the greater because Egyptian studies are rapidly progressive. The bulk of 
translations out of Egyptian into English, or French, or German is great, and it is doubtless 
true that there are but few documents of capital importance that have not at one time or 
another been thus made accessible to the modern world, although often in obscure or costly 
works. But such has been the state of our science up to now that our versions soon 
become obsolete, even for their own authors. Every month, in normal conditions, brings 
its harvest of philological discoveries, points of small, perhaps even trifling significance 
taken separately, but together enabling us to transpose an Egyptian writing into our own 
tongue with ever greater force, colour and sensitiveness—in a word, with greater truth. It 
may safely be said that there is no version whatever more than ten years old which cannut 
be greatly improved upon. In ideal conditions Egyptologists would be compelled to 
re-translate all their inscriptions and papyri as frequently as revised editions of the great 
European encyclopaedias are now accustomed to appear. 

It should of course be the translator's endeavour to make his rendering a real improve- 
ment on previous ones when they exist; and this can only be done by careful comparison, 
It is not necessary that he should seek to justify all his divergences, but his more critical 
readers should be given contidence that he is aware of the alternatives and is prepared to 
defend his own reading. Even the most careful worker usually finds, when he compares his 
rendering—if it be of any length, and of other than purely conventional content—with 
others, that these have brought out some point which he had missed, although he may have 
brought more knowledge to the task. For the truth is that the interpretation of such a 
very dead language as Egyptian is often a matter of mother-wit and of a subjective 
sympathy with the Egyptian mind, as well as of grammatical lore. Hence the Egyptologist 
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(and this dues not apply to philology only) should always work in collaboration with the 
scholars of the past. Not to do this, not tu take one’s predecessors into full account and so 
to make the work of the present a conscious development of theirs, is to ignure scientific 
method and to commit an injustice to those who have already devoted their time and 
labour to the problems of Egyptology, and whose writings, however great their value, tend 
by mere efflux of time to fall out of sight. For it cannot be too strongly urged that we 
owe it to ourselves and to them, and above all to the cause, to maintain all that is valuable 
in the older work incorporate in the living tissue of our science. 


I. Tae Tempe oF THE WADY ABBAD. 


Far from the fertile valley of the Nile, some thirty-five miles to the east of Edff on 
the desolate roads which lead to the gold-mines near the Red Sea, stands a little temple 
made by King Menmaré¢ Setoy-Maneptah. It is better known as the Temple of Redesiyeh, 
having been so called by Lepsius, who reached it from the village of that name, nearly forty 
miles away, 

The temple is very seldom visited, except by prospectors and engineers on their way 
to the mines: it seems that only two Egyptian philologists—Lepsius and Golénischeff— 
have ever seen it. As the inscriptions truly indicate, it is an excavation rather than a 
building, being hewn in the face of a towering bluff of rock in the Wady Abbad, which runs 
into the desert just opposite Edffi. The welcome shade cast by the cliff has made this spot 
the natural halting-place of travellers along the barren route; and it is probable that a 
settlement existed here from very early times, for on the rocks to the east of the temple 
are to be seen a number of archaic but beautiful drawings of sacred boats. At least one of 
these boats is connected with the cult of the god Min, to whom the eastern desert was at 
all times sacred. Maimose, the well-known Viceroy of Kush under Amenophis ITI, also 
recorded his name wpon these rocks! 

The special interest which King Setoy, or Sethos I, as we usually call him, certainly 
took in this district seems to have arisen out of the building of his superb funerary temple, 
“The House of Menmare®” at Abydos. Large qnantities of gold were required for the 
embellishment of this construction, and Sethos took the opportunity to appoint in perpetuity 
a“ statt of gold-washers ” at the mines east of Edfa, under the direction of a military officer, 
the “ Captain (literally, chief of a troop) of the Gold,” for the exclusive purpose of furnishing 
the House of Menmaré¢ directly with the metal. In the inscriptions it is indicated that the 
supply of gold thus secured to the Abydos temple is to be used for decorative purposes 
there for all time: doubtless, however, it was further intended to be a source of great profit 
to Sethos’ funerary endowment, but on this feature of the matter the king would naturally 
not wish to dwell in his addresses to posterity, 

At that time the route between Edtit and the gold-mines was rendered very arduous 
by the poverty uf the water-supply, and a well was accordingly dug in the Wady Abbad, 
bearing an inscription of Sethus: its ruins are apparently still visible. In the temple 
inscriptions we are treated, ax will be seen, tu a picturesque description of the king, full of 
paternal soliertude for his subjects’ welfare, himself scuuring the desert for the moar suitable 
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spot for a well during a visit to the mines. This touching incident is of course no more 
than a literary convention quite common in such records; indeed when the inception of a 
monument or other work is in question, it was the regular custom, after the formal opening, 
to represent the king as seated “taking counsel with his heart,” “concerned for the welfare” 
of gods or men, and personally initiating the good work, details of which are then given, 
together with praises of the king’s wisdom and energy. While the part personally played 
by the king in the Wady AbbAd is thus to be discounted, there is no reason to doubt that 
we have here a true record of a visit paid by Sethos to the gold-mines which le beyond. 

A little later, apparently, it was decided to found a settlement and a temple at this 
place, which was now known as Te-khonmet-Maneptah, “The Well of Menmaré¢,” or 
Te-khonmet, “The Well,” for short. Both were built in connection with the “ staff of gold- 
washers” which Sethos had created for the Abydos Temple, and the little sanctuary in the 
WadyeAbbad, of whith we do not know the name, was moreover placed under the direct 
control of the “ House of Menmaré¢,” of which in fact it seems to have been a mere branch. 
This latter is a singular circumstance ; and in view of it, and of sundry slight hints in the 
inscriptions, it seems not improbable that it was at this spot that the “Captain of the Gold” 
(who, it is expressly stated, was to hand the metal over directly to the Abydos priesthood 
and not to the Government) delivered the output of his “staff” to agents of the “ House 
of Menmaré¢,” who then shipped it to Abydos 180 miles away. The Wady Abbad sanctuary 
would thus be a convenient outpost from which the Abydos priests could supervise the 
movements of their miners and protect their own interests. 

The little sanctuary is of a very simple type. The portico, which is built of masonry 
against the face of the cliff, is supported by four papyrus columns, and had originally no 
external decoration; one or two graffiti and the name of Ramesses VI were later cut on the 
facade. On the inner walls of the portico are conventional reliefs showing the king “treading 
down the chiefs of contemptible Kush,” and “of all lands,” in the presence of Amen-Ré and 
Horus of Behdet, who offer him a scimetar and hold cords to which the symbols of various 
conquered countries are bound. The king is also seen offering to Amen-Ré¢ the hieroglyphs 
which compose his name of Menmaré¢; he thus perhaps hints his identity with the goddess 
of Right, for her emblem, which happens to be one of the components of that name, is usually 
presented m this way. On each side of the dovurway which leads to the inain hall is a colossal 
figure in high relief of the king in the character of Osiris—a possible sign of the temple’s con- 
nection with the House of Menmaré‘, where after his death the king was to be worshipped as 
Osiris in the city sacred to that god. The wall at the back of the portico is the smoothed 
face of the cliff, through which a dourway leads to the main hall, hewn entirely in the rock. 
Its dimensions are about eighteen feet by twenty, and its roof is supported by four pillars 
which are also part of the living rock. On the walls and pillars Sethos is represented 
making various offerings to the local gods Min-Amen-Ré, Horus of Behdet and Nekhbet, to 
the persons of the Theban triad, Amen-Ré, Mut and Khonsu; to the solar gods Atim, 
Harakhte and Rat-Harakhte; to the Memphite Ptah, and to Osiris-Onnophris, Isis and 
Hathor. These deities declare in return that they have bestowed the usual boons upon the 
king, except in one place Isis whu announces: “I have given thee the gold-countries, the 
hills giving thee what is in them: fine-gold, lapis-lazuli and turquoise.” In the wall at the 
further end of the hall are three recesses, in each of which are three seated statues cut 
from the living rock. The statues in the western recess represent! Sethos (2), Osiris and 

1 There is some difference in our authorities here; we give what seems the most likely account. 
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Ptah ; those in the central recess, Amen-Ré¢, Harakhte and Sethos: those in the eastern 
recess, Sethos, Isis and Horus of Behdet. These statues represent the “Ennead,” or group 
of nine gods, to whom the temple is specially dedicated; in reality there are only seven 
ditferent gods, and the statutory number nine is made up by giving the king three times 
over. The latter’s presence among the presiding divinities must not surprise us, for we are 
expressly told in one of the longer inscriptions that © the Sovereign is accounted among the 
Ennead.” These gods are specified, as will be seen, in another of the inscriptions, as “ the 
Ennead which is in this temple”; there, however, Amin and Ré¢ are given separately, 
while the two forms of Horus, he of Behdet and Harakhte, are not distinguished. 

On the jamb of the entrance to the main hall, and on the walls of the latter, stand the 
three long inscriptions which are the chief subject of this article. The earliest of them 
seems to be that which is on the left or north wall, and which is dated to the ninth year of 
Sethos’ reign, that is B.c. 1304 more or less. In fourteen perpendicular lines it records the 
construction of well and temple, concluding with the king’s prayer to the gods for the 
perpetuation of his name and deeds. At the side of the inscription there is a figure of the 
king, who stands facing it “in an attitude of supplication,” says Lepsius. The text? runs 
as follows: 

The ninth year, the third mouth of summer, the twentieth day of the month, under the 
Mujesty of 

Horus, Vieturions Bull, Manifest in Thebes, Nourish ing the Two Lands ; 

Two Goddesses, Renewing Birth, Mighty of Scimetar, Repressing the Nine Bows 7 

Horus of Gold, Renewing Manifestations, Mighty of Bows in all lands ; 

King of Upper und Lower Egypt, Menmare¢ ; 

Son of Re, Setoy-Maneptah, given life for ever anid ever. 

This day :— 


Now His Majesty was surveying? the desert lands towards the hills, for his heart desired 
tu see the cuttings whence the fine gold’ is brought. And us His Majesty was mounting up 
with the knowledge uf many streams, he made a halt upun the way to exchange counsel with 
his heart. And he said: How wretched is a wa y that has no water! What indeed is done 
by travellers to stop’ the purching of their throats? Who quenches their thirst, the homeland 
being fur aay, and the desert wide? Woe’ to him, « mun that is athirst in the wilderness ! 
Come now(?), let me tuke thought for their weljure. I will make tor them the means of 
preserving them alive, that they may bless my name in the future years that are to come, that 
generatiuvas yet to be may come to glory in me for my energy. For I am indeed compussionate 
and requrdful of MU UTdrers, 


1 Reeaal de Trarauve, vol. xitt, Plo 1. opposite p. 80. See too the bibliographical note at the end of 
this article. 


2 Ng to make rieht! perhaps here in the sense of surveying, investi 

» Den, here, ar often. a mere peetical synonym of #6 * gold? 

t ae leq p-rcheathoaras He j y : 

It is not clear whether allusion is here mare to Pharaoh’s experience of better watered desert-roads, 
or whether his fumuliaity with the mundations of the Nile is meant. 

* Lit. show shall it be done bys the expression fpr mf being idiomatic for ‘to be done by, Sswn rf 
ref iy evidently a fudty trarsc ription from the original lieratie draft for ssuntu irf ‘that indeed may be 
abolished’, the detertusnatives of the preceding usr also point to a misinterpretation of the hieratic. 
»Adniouttions of un Egyptian Suge, p. 103; as an interjection similarly 


gating; an unparalleled use. 


© Realins ye, seb CLARDINER 
Laat. Tirtes Riga, no. 35. 
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Now when His Majesty had said these his words to his own heart, he went round about 
over the desert seeking « pluce to make a watering-stution'i—Now God*® was guiding him, so 
as to grant the request which he desired —aAnd workers in stone were appointed to dig a well 
on the hills, in order that he (the king) might uplift the weary one, and refresh the heart that 
is burnt up ti summer. Then this pluce wus finished off, bearing the great name Menmares, 
And the waters flooded it very greatly, like the cavern of the two Nile-sources of Elephantine. 

and His Majesty suid: See, God has given effect to my prayers; he causes water to 
spring forth for me onthe hills; a way which since (the time of) the gods? had been wretched 
was mude pleasant during my reign. Pasture-lands profit the herdsman ; the breadth of the 
land ts fortunate, when the King ts active. Every deed that was unknown is made [known ?] 
in my time. 

Another good deed is come into my heart, by God’s command, the founding of a town in 
which shall be an Abode+—the place which possesses a temple is noble. I will bud an Abode 
in this place, bearing the great name of [my] fathers [the gods]; then shall they cause my 
deeds to endure, and my name to flourish, brutted abroad over the foreign lands. 

Thereupon His Majesty commanded that directions be given to the foreman of the King’s 
workmen, who were with him as stonecutters. And there was inade an excavation in this hill, 
a temple of these [gods]: Amin was in tt, REC was inside it, Ptuh and Osiris were in its 
Main Hatl, Horus, Isis and Menmaré‘, the company of gods which is in this temple. 

And after the monument was completed, und adorned, and its pictures and inscriptions 
made, came His Majesty to adore his fathers, all the gods, and said : 

Hail to you, great gods who founded heaven and eurth at your good pleasure! Ye shall 
shew me favour to all eternity, ye shall perpetuate iy nume for ever, inusmuch as I am 
serviceable, am of good to you, am watchful over the mutters that ye wish. 

Therefore shall ye tell those who shall come, kings, officials und people, to conjirm for me 
my deeds under the supervision of my House at Abydos, He who acts upon the word of God 
is happy, because his plans fail? not. Speak yourselves, and your word shall be acted on, for 
it is ye are the lords. I have spent my life being staunch to you to seek my betterment with 
you. Cause my monuments to endure for me, my name being perpetuated upon them. 

Apparently nothing whatever remains of the town or settlement of which Sethos 
speaks, which is strange, since in this little-frequented spot traces of mud-brick buildings 
might fairly be expected to survive. Perhaps this part of the project was never carried out. 
It will be noticed that the construction of only the well and temple is actually related in the 
inscription. The position of the well is also not quite certain; but in 1889 M. Golénischeff 
saw a structure in the wédy quite near and almost opposite the temple which, he believes, 
doubtless marks the site of the cistern which Sethos’ workmen cut. That Sethos really 
“ opened” the temple in person, as the record alleges, is doubtful. 

On the jamb or thickness of the doorway leading to the main hall, on the left as one 
enters, is an inscription in five lines, which in its general form is rather abnormal®. It 


1 Hnw, a very rare word of uncertain signification; in the Annals of Tuthmosis [II Gee Serar, Ur- 
kunden 1V, 655) it is sometimes translated ‘brook,’ 

? Not ‘the god’: the sense is vague and general, and of course without any implication of monotheism. 

3 The word-order, though highly unusual, does not lack point, and must not be emended. 

+ Hae, lit., ‘a stopping-place,’ used both of the dwellings of men and the chapels of gods; for the latter 
use see Goldmines pupyrus ; Pap. Letden 350, recto, 1, 21; 3, 11. 

5 V-sn, ethical dative. ® Recueil de Travaux, vol, xu, Pl. 1, opposite p. 80. 
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cummences with the conventional formula of dedication placed on every state monument 
throughout Egyptian history, and passes without warning into a poem of blessings on the 
king for his good deeds, which is put into the mouth of the grateful people. Short as it 
is, it does not lack difficulties; the translation of the last line is quite uncertain. 


Horus, Victorious Bull, Manifest in Thebes, Nourishing the Two Lands: 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, [Menmaré). 

He made it us his monument for his futher Amen-Re¢ together with his Ennead of gods, 
making tor them a temple ull anew. within which the gods are content. And he dug a well in 
frout of it. The like of it had never been done by uny hing but the beneficent King, the son of 
REC, Setoy-Maneptuh, the good herdsmun who preserves the life of his army, the father and 
mother af mankind. 

And they say from mouth to mouth : 


wmiin, give him all time : 
Lenythen for him eternity twice over. 
trods who ure in’ Lhe Well,” 
Give ye him your span of life. 
Stuce he opened this way for our pussuge 
When it was stopped before us, 
Su that we puss along it (2) in safety, 
And come to its end (/) alive. 
The dificult way as it was? in our hearts 
Is become a youd may. 
He causes the trunsport(?) of the gold to be as the taulcon’s sight?, 
All generutiuns yet to be praying that he may have eternity, 
That he may muke jubilees like Atti, 
Lhot he may renew his youth like Horus of Behdet ; 
Since he has made a monument in desert lands to all gods, 
wlad hus drawn ont water on hills which were far from men. 
0 every expedition (2!) tread upon the deserts by the life, stability and fortune of the 
King of Cpper and Lower Equpt, Menmaré©, beloved of Amen-REé€, the King of Gods! 


The last and longest of the important inscriptions! of the Wady Abbad temple is by 
far the most obscure of the three, as it is alsy perhaps the most interesting. To the 
internal difficulties of interpretation is added the material damage which the text has 
suffered. When the main hall was eur the rock was found to be defective at this part of 
the wall, and. as so freqnently in similar cases, was patched up with stones. On the good 

: ; ; . ; g 
surthee thus obtained the iscription was cut. but subsequently the stones fell out leaving 
lucene in the test, of which one Is considerable. depriving us through several lines of about 
a third of the length of these. 

Tt will perhaps be best te vive the translation forthwith, and to discuss it afterwards. 

The King of Upper aad Lower Lgypt, Menmare€: 
Nov of Re C Setoy-Maneptuh P 


Uda that wise 
Bee Th Lore we stn PL 2 


* Le, os vapid as the falcon’s sight. 
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He says before his futhers all the Kings of Upper Egypt, und the Kings of Lower 
Egypt, rulers of subjects : 

Hearken to me, Captains of Timiris', 
Then shall others hearken to you; 

dnd ye shall be glad, even as I wish, 
And your deeds shall be recompensed accordingly. 

So that? ye shall be like the gods ; 
The Sovereign shall be accounted among the Ennead. 


This I have suid while appointing my stugf of gold-washers*® to my temple, to set them 
to supply my House....c.ccceececcceeceeeeneceneneteneneaenennes my temple. 

As to gold, the flesh of the gods, it is not of your necessities. Refrain from saying what 
Re said at the beginning of his words: My skin is of pure gold. For Amitn, the Lord of 


PAU LOM DIG WIT A Ey iia ray sso Sans Mea Comtenanunncentubs 49-0 0s ene O Nees his eyes are upon his things. 
They love not misuse of their possessions. Ye shall refrain from harassing (?) thetr people, 
Jor they (the gods) are like crocodiles (7). Rejoice not ...cccscssceccceeencnvensceenseecnensaeens As 


to him who perverts the deed of another, the like is done to him in the end. One spoils the 
monuments of the spoiler. The deed of liars’ endures not...... the KAnd ...cccccc cece eee ee ees 
to cause you to know that I determined from afar to inform(?) you’. I have made a 


staff of gold-washers, all of them being dedicuted [to]..........cccccsceeesenee econ eu eeeeeeeees [ for] 
me alone. I made then into a staff all anew, with the purpose that they should continue with 
me. I did not take them from another staff to [place them].........0.0.0008 ....[they shall be?) 


children of my House, dependents of my temple. 

As to any King who is yet to be, and who shall make lasting my acts, so as to cause 
[them] to endure........ Pate dawals tatms erreur’ forwarding its (the staff’s) produce to the House 
of Menmare®, to gild all their images, Amin, Hurakhte, Ptah-Tenen, On{nophris}...... shall 
MAKE. ..664 [they shall cause ?] them to prosper, to rule the lands in happiness, to slay the Red 
Land and Nubia. Their ka’s shall be enduring, and their abundant provision shall continue ; 
at shall fill those who are upon earth, Ree shall hear [their prayers, so] that none shall say: 
L want. 

But as to any King who is yet to ba who shall subvert all my plans, and who shall say: 
The lands are at my disposal ; mine are they’ whatever they be; so saying—it is a course 
evil in the hearts of the gods! Surely those ones* shall answer it in Heliopolis. It is they 
are the Assessors..., they shall make answer on account of their property, they shall be red 
like a flame of fire, they shall bake the flesh of them that will not listen to me; they shall blot 


! T3-mri, a poetical name for Egypt. * Vat) ta pw, apparently ‘it is that you....’ 

3 K-r (var. k-w-r) n iw nb, perhaps literally “miners(?) of the washing of gold.’ The first word. which 
occurs also on the Aubbdn Stele, 1.10, and Tomb of Puhert (E. E. F.), Pl. If1, is construed sometimes as 
a plural, sometimes as a masculine collective; can it be connected with Arabic yB ‘to scoop out? and 
Hebrew "pp 2 Kings 19, 24, from the stem yp? 

+ Lit., ‘an end becomes to him in doing the like.’ 

5 The word ‘liars’ must allude to attempts to replace the name of the author of the monument by 
another one. 

® Swd?-ta would more naturally mean ‘to make you prosper,’ but since the king apparently goes on to 
say that the staff of gold-miners was appointed solely for his own benefit, it is difficult to see what this 
could mean. Perhaps swd?-tn has here the sense of swd? ih-ta. 

* For this idiom see Zeitschrift fur digyptische Sprache, vol. Xut (1904), p, 135. 

3 * Those ones’ seeks to render the vague and allusive pronoun tut. 
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him ont who spoils my plans, shall give him over to the torture-chamber of Déet. I have 
said (7)... your... Let one who is free from his guilt rescue him: why then (2), he ts 
another one that is slippery-hearted (2), the Ennead shall urraign him’. 

and us to any official who shall beseech the hing, and who shall give a good reminder to 
confirm under ny name what I have done: Gud shall cause him to be revered upon earth, his 
end being petceful as one who gues to his ka’. 

But us to any oficial who shall suagest to his Lord this desire: to take workmen away, 
und to put them on unvther endowment’, in manner of an evil witness: he is destined to a fire 
thut shall kindle his flesh, to a bluze thut shall devour his members, because My? Majesty has 
mude all these things sur the ka’s of them, the Lords uf my House. 

rod abhors him who interferes with his people; he fails not to frustrate the spoiler. 
But the stag? of gold-washers which I have mude for the House of Menmuré¢ shall be excepted 
and privileged ; it shull not be encroached upon by any man who is in the whole land, by any 
Cuptain of the Gold, by any Controller of the Desert. 

als to whosvever shall interfere with any of them, so thut they be put in another place, 
he will make the guds and goddesses, Lords of my House, into adversaries; because all my 
things are a heritage under their feet for ever and ever. But the Captain of the staff of 
gold-washers of the House uf Menmaré€ shall be independent* in delivering their produce of 
gold tu the House of Menmuré¢, 

als tu whosvever shall ignore this decree, Osiris will pursue him, and Isis his wife, and 


Horus his children’; and the Great Ones, Lords of the “Sacred Land,” will make their 
reckoning with him. 


In its gist this inscription is an address by Sethos to future kings, exhorting them to 
respect the endowment of gold which he has instituted for his “House” at Abydos—or, as 
he explains elsewhere, for the gods to whom the House is dedicated. He promises that 
if they do this their wishes shall be respected in turn, and their good deeds rewarded. 
He even seeks, as it scems, to dissuade them from the use of gold, which they do not 
reyuire, and which is appropriate to the gods; he hints that for kings to use “the flesh 
of the gods” for their own purposes would be sacrilegious. With Sethos’ quotation from 
some old legend about ReC one might compare the beginning of the ‘Destruction of Mankind’ 
text, in which it is said of the sun-god: * Vow His Mujesty had grown old ; his bones were 
silver, his mesh was guid, his huir was lupis lazuli.” He seems to urge that there is the less 
reason why his miners should be interfered with in the future since he himself upset no 
existing arrangements in making up his staff of gold-washers, but created it out of new men, 
not drawing upon other statts. He imentions—doubtless with a mental reseryation—that 


the gold is for gilding the images of the gods, and invokes blessings and curses on any 


oO 


Apparently threats are here directed against the man who, himself personally innocent, attempts 
. . Ps > 
ty reseue the malefactor previously described ay r© isa cea that occurs again dnastast IV, 10, 10 
AM pedt is written for ta pelt, 8 - oe 


diy hn toe Y With, see Ct oti 
; hn he€ to co to law with, see (TARDINER, Lnscription of Mes, p. 14, n. 14. 
: Ndr, see BruoscH. Wart eh, Svppl. p. L162. . 


Pohit, tthe Captat.. skal | 
ihuinatic sense here a5 orToo Tay sects te have im Cuptie. see Sppre~ Fr apt ‘ ye are 
ree aoa 5 | we Have i Coptic, sve STERN, Hoptisehe Grammatik, $555. A close 
parallelis Mavens ou. DE. bitherto uasunderstood, 


* The scribe has forsettuliy sabstituted * His? for: My 
eon dns own hand in delivering their produce.” Hr drt f has clearly an 


YON very curtis exile of the ol vical yp i tlite Beane TS ; 
; ery mainte soeraple G6 the A inagival rile sduilio shin‘Tibus Gficiuntur; for Amin, Mit and 
Rheus stuclatly mnveked, see Lresies. Leo Piarier, I, 229 ¢ . 
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Pharaoh of the future who shall respectively maintain Sethos’ endowment or convert it to 
his own use. A gvod or an evil fate is similarly promised to any minister who shall incline 
his sovereign to one of these two courses. The curses are characteristically lurid ; and 
Sethos apparently threatens that the evildoer will have especially tu deal with those gods 
of the temple who were members of the Heliopolitan Ennead, which, as we know, constituted 
the Assessors on the Day of Judgment. After further warnings, and a statement of the 
rights of the “staff” and its Captain, the address is rounded off with a picturesque male- 
diction against the heedless. 

Tt is not in human nature for cupidity to be held in check by the voices of the dead, 
especially where gold is in question. From the highly-coloured ‘Dedicatory Inscription’ 
of Ramesses IT at the House of Menmaré¢ in Abydos, it appears that at Sethos’ death that 
building, which was still incomplete, was abandoned and its revenues confiscated, and that 
the whole foundation had to be organised and financed anew by Ramesses. Nor indeed is 
Ramesses himself immune from the suspicion of having, in his later years, utilised the 
institution of the Wady Abbad for his own benefit: an indiscreet scribe has scribbled the 
following words on one of the pillars, “Bringing Gold for the eleventh Sed-festival of Usimaré¢ 
setpenréC'.” If we are charitable we shall suppose that this refers to voluntary offerings 
made by the priesthood of Sethos’ House at Abydos on the occasion of Ramesses II’s 
eleventh jubilee. 

Such are the three principal inscriptions of the Wady Abbad temple. There remain 
three stelae cut on the rocks near by. The most curivus of these is that in which Sethos 
is worshipped by one of his subjects, Yuni2, The king, wearing the khepresh crown and 
holding the crook-sceptre and symbol of life, is seated in a chair. Yuni kneels before him, 
with his hands raised in homage, and addresses to him the following brief poem : 


Adorations for thy ka’, thou good und gracious ruler, child of Amin ; 
Thou Sun, by the sight of whom one lives ; 
Thou kw of mankind. 

My god, who created me to be one who ucts (2), 

Thou cuusest me to mia with nobles. 

How he prospers who serves thee daily ! 

For the ka’ of the Head of the Stable-of-Setoy-Maneptuh, the Churivteer of His Majesty, 

The Prince of Kush, Chief of the Mazay, Yuni, repeating life and joy in...... 

Another* is more elaborate. In the upper division Sethos makes an offering of wine to 
Amen-Ré¢, Mit, Ré°, Osiris, Isis and Horus. In the lower division is one of the rare repre- 
sentations of the Syrian Astarte, who is mounted on a galloping horse, and brandishes spear 
and shield‘, Facing her is a man kneeling with raised hands, and between them the legend: 

Making adoration to Amen-Ré¢; 
Prostration before Mit, Lady of Heaven ; 
Giving adoration to Rec; 
Propitiation to Osiris and [sis ; 


1 Lepsius, Denkmuler, Textband iv, p. 82. ? Lepsits, Denkniler, W1, 138, un. 

3 Lepstus, Deakimitler, 11, 138, 0. 

+ The name is, however, written simply ¢-s-¢ (see, however, textual note below p. 2515, and some 
(e.g. Max McLier, dsien und Europa, p. 316) have thought that an otherwise unknown goddess piyy is 
here recorded. 
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wee Ptah, Lord of Truth, and Sakhmet, beloved of Ptah; 
Tam come before thee, Horus of Behdet ; 
I invoke Hathor, Ludy of Behdet ; 
That ye may protect your Son, the Lord of the Two Lands, Menmuré©, with life, 
continuance and fortine. 
That ye may cuuse me to worship [him], the end of this [being as a?] headmun of 
my city; for the ka’ of the head of the stable of Amiéin, the Captain of the 
Goldyeccccccccces 


The name of this man was doubtless contained in the line of writing, now defaced, 
which ran along the bottum of the stone, 

The last stela! is a double one, and commemorates two people. In the upper part 
are represented “Horus of Behdet, the Great God, Lord of Heaven, Ruler of the Gods,” and 
a seated lion-god on a plinth, who is described as “Horus, Lord of the Desert, the Great God, 
Lord of Heaven.” Over the man who stands worshipping them is written : 


Made by the Cuptain of the Gold, Anenu, justified in the Necropolis. 


In the lower part Ptah and Sakhmet are seated before a table of offerings, behind 
which is a kneeling man: with the legend : 


Made by the Marine......... [who was charged] to dig The Well of Setoy-Maneptah. 


As a memorial of the ian who made the well of which the inscriptions have so much 
to say, this stela is not without historical interest. The “marine,” whose name is lost in 
the long lacuna, is shown by his gods to have been a Memphite. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Nove. The first mention of the temple of Wady Abbéd in modern times seems to 
have heen made by CatLeracp, who on Plate 2 of his Voyage de ’Ousis de Thebes gives a view and plans of 
the building ; the preceding plate gives a useful map of the region. In 1844 it was visited by Lepsius, 
who published the temple's hieroglyphic inscriptions aud two of the stelae in his Denkmiiler, Abth. 11, 
Plates 138-41; his descriptive notes will be found in the text of that work, Band Iv, pp. 79 f In 1889 
M. GoLéNISCHEFE visited the temple on his way to Berenice on the Red Sea, and published in the Recueil 
dv Trarnix, vol. XI, pp. 75 th, nuproved copies of the three longest temple inscriptions together with a new 
stela. For translations of which all but ScHrapaReLir’s have been compared with our own), see CHABAS, 
Cue Inscription Historique da veyne dv Sétif’, 1856, reprinted in Bibliotheque Egyptologique, Tome 9, 
pp. 214, with plilological commentary : and Les Luseriptins relatives aus Mines d’Or de wVubie, reprinted 
Bibl. Eguptol., T me 10, pp. 18) fh: Laura, Div zweitilteste Landkurte nebst Gritberplunen, in Sitzungs- 
Dapiekte der honigl, bayer, Aki ere der Wissenschaften, 1871, vol. 1, pp. 204i; Bircs, Inscriptions of the 
Gold Mines ut Rhedeseh and Kuban, in Records of the Pust, First Series, vol. vit, pp. 67 ff; Brvescs, 
Geschichte Aeqyptens, pp. A095 t+ GOLENISCHEFF, loc. cit. : Scorapareru, Lu Catena Orientale del? Lgitto, 
pp. 82m; Maseero, Histoire tavienve, vol. U, p. 875; Breastep, Anetent Records, vol. 11, §§ 162 f. 
Valuable accounts of the temple and its surroundings, aud of the route theretu, are viven by Mr ARTHUR 
WEIGALL in his Trucels cv the Upper Epiptian Deserts, Chapter v1, and Guide to the Antiquities of Upper 
Equpt. pp. 31 mH The text from which our translations are made is that of GoOLENISCHEFF, or, where this 
tailed, that of Levstts. The copres made hy these scholars were compared by one of us some years ago 


with Lepsits’ squeezes; the following were the principal results :— 
U op 1, 6. Skbb 


LD. Ht TIO bas revised by Golenischeth 15, AY Sule | i 
F > 1 AAA 
ie a a Le EP Pek the lower porti f the ti j i 
ee J] L | : portion of the fish seems nearly certain. 1 Li. After 


b flee aeah he Tyree vel ¥ ieee “ith i 
Legal de Provaee ol STH PL 3, with some additiuus from Lepsits, Tertbuwl, Iv, p. 83. 
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x F a “ a 
- wtf the lower part of the plural xtri is clear; read ance though @ is damaged. 1.12. A ey 
1 


tc ees 
plaf{owltt dol 


L., D., 11, 140, d. 1. 5. The gap was probably never filled out. 
Z (2 : 
L,, B., 11, 140, e. 1.2. Lhd? ta Y mru. 13, \= Lio. L 4. Dpyw is not followed by 


<, but hy a determinative of indefinite shape. 1. 6 (eZ ° 3 va Sf (end). 1. 7, imme- 
Z 

diately after the gap, AN at bottom, é\e 1 8. The deterininative of msi is Pf, perhaps 

equivalent to the hieratic oblique stroke \. 1.10. After the gap xe. 110. In | S 


Sy the === is written over <c>; evidently the original hieratic had a badly made <=», which the 
5 ‘ i Comaiall~ | _ FAA 
sculptor has transcribed in two different ways, both times wrongly. 1.15, ( ose. 1217. ; 


us oO AANA Aug 
L, D. 1, 1380. 1.3. (= KE BS. 4. . oO. 15. LJ1. 1.6 Begins ; Wd 
AWM ae AMAA was 


[mm -~ S > 4 —_ : at Da pecti i 
@ w | eee {ios tht n ps Qe 5. Line at bottom. After 437 a correction, ) being 


LN” 4 
superimposed on ) i or vice versa— i t NESE 


« o> <> 


—~—l 
=a 
L., J., U1, 188, 0. The name of the equestrian goddess is written } . The squeeze appeared to 
\\ 


th 


show a smali r to the right of ¢?, but neither fam nor Golénischetf has not‘ced this. 1 1, <a> Bw; 


yi! Te? Ses + 
mL, 16 & a. 1. d. 8 Phe 
& ‘ee <3 end, CK power 3 yy uy a) 


nw ’ a ° = 

end. 1. 10. WW RS rn? Inn KK end. 1. 10. . All the lines appear to be quite irregular 
as a 3 
in length, 


The picture of the temple which we give in Plate LII is taken from a photograph by M. GoLENISCHEFF ; 
we are deeply indebted to him for sending us this and for permitting us to reproduce it here. A small 
engraving made by Favcuer-Gupin after the same photograph is included in MAsPERO, op, e7t., p. 375. 
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INTERPRETERS OF DREAMS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


AN institution familiar to Egyptian students is the “House of Life,” which was 
apparently a department of every important temple, and to which the records often refer as 
the centre of learning, and therefore of magical and occult knowledge. Such knowledge 
was no specialised esoteric study in Egypt, but a part of general priestly scholarship, and 
the House of Life was primarily a college of savunts—possibly in a sense a university. 
The stories of the Pussessed Princess and of Si-Osiri indicate that the King regularly 
summoned the “Scribes of the House of Life,” when confronted by such problems as the 
curing vf a inysterious disease, or the reading of a sealed letter by clairvoyance. The 
Vatican inscription of Uzaharresnet shows that they studied medicine; and in later times, 
as hieroglyphic writing passed out of general use and became only a branch of priestly 
culture, the redaction of documents in that script became one of their duties, and hiero- 
glyphic itself came to be known as © Writing of the House of Life.” 

It happens that we have no native record of a royal dream which required expert 
interpretation; but a tact hitherto overlooked shows that in that case also the services of 
the House of Life would have been invoked. The Coptic (Bohairic) version of the Bible 
employs a curious word eppanyy (sphransh) for the “magicians” of Egypt whom Pharaoh 
called in to declare to him his dream of the kine and the ears of corn, and who failed where 
Joseph succeeded. This word, which occurs only in this narrative (Gen. xli. 8, 24), is 


beyond doubt a survival in a somewhat worn-down form of the term ith +: ” sh pr-£nh, 


Scribe of the House of Life.” In the Septuagint, from which the Copts made their 
version of the Old Testament, the original Hebrew word, which is obscure in meaning, 1s 
rendered rovs €Enyn7as “ interpreters,” expounders,” and it is interesting to find the term 
Ot eis 7 : . f.2” ay ett Urey fy i . a 
“Set ibe of the House of Life preserved, with the special meaning “interpreter of dreams,” 
in a period when the House of Life as an institution had long since ceased to exist. 


' The references in the Deeree of Canopns -IL 18, 82, 34, 37), which renders = dele by oi 
: a | 


: é ; : F R | 
iepoypappares, are specially instructive im this connexion. 


* So written ey. CoCYAT-MONTET. Mamoernit, Laser, 12, line 11. 


Pres Por +} } 2 opt a5 ¥ ss 
This for mM, with the loss of 4 in sh, “seribe,” is nut quite that which would have been expected; for 
anuy = Cah, with uy instead of A, 


compare anes ; Oe rritings 
5 ee — Ws ve cognate amauy oath, and the Graeco-Roman writings 
ET. T afes cited by Bruasca, Worterb., p. 197. 
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A WOMEN’S CLUB IN ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA 


By C. C. EDGAR, M.A. 


THE inscription reproduced below is on a statuette-base in the Museum of Alexandria. 
It has been already published by two good epigraphists, by Seymour de Ricci in the Archiv 
Sir Papyrusforschung, vol. u, p. 561, no. 98, and by Breccia in his catalogue Iscrizioni 
greche e latine, no.170. Both editors read yuraren in 1. 1 as an abnormal nominative, while 
in |. 3 de Ricci proposes to read apysepna as an accusative (= apyrepéa). But Breccia, to 
whom I am indebted for a squeeze of the inscription, agrees now that the following inter- 
pretation is altogether more probable. 


NIAKAL YNAIKHA 





2EK KOINANATH 





One of the commonest errors in Greek papyri and inscriptions is the writing of 7 for 
ec. If instead of yuvaikn al and dpyrepéa we read yuvaiceia (dative) and dpycépera 
(nominative), the general sense becomes clear and the text may be partly restored as 
follows: 


[ Jovian yuvaikng 
[cvvode aveOnxav] €x Kowav ypn- 
[waTov alpw apxyuéepna 

[«ai mpoa|ratis cai Teripis 

[ L. K]Jatcapos Ilaywv a’, 
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The inscription then is a dedication of a statuette to a certain avvodos of women by 
certain of the office-bearers. The first of these was chief-priestess and had a name ending 
in -apzy, such as Thermoutharin or Apollonarin. A second, whose name is lost, was president ; 
unless indeed (but this is not sv probable) the dpysépera was also rpoctatis or apyimpoorates. 
Another of the dedicators bore the Egyptian name of Tetiris (Teta-Her), but her title is 
not preserved: the only objection to restoring cvvaywyis (convener) is that in similar dedi- 
cations the title of cvvaywyos always precedes that of rpoorarns, As for the name of the 
synod itself we know of an “Avro\A@riakn cvvodos, presumably of men (BRECCIA, op. cit., 
no, 132); but one cannot venture on the strength of that to restore [AoA ]ovaxy in |. 1. 
As the statuette was probably a representation of the deity whom the synod worshipped, a 
gud’s name in the accusative may have stood at the beginning of 1. 1: that, however, is 
uncertain, 

The inscription belungs tu the reign of Augustus. Many similar dedications are extant, 
mostly dating from early Roman times. As a rule the statuette is offered to the synod by 
one of its office-bearcrs, on the conclusion of his term of office or on some other occasion. 
It might be a portrait of a benefactor or a distinguished member of the synod (e.g. BRECCTA, 
op. cit. nos. 45, 144): but more often it was a representation of the patron-god of the 
assuciation, What gives a special interest to the present inscription is that it introduces 
us to an organized synod of women, whereas in all the other inscriptions of this class only 
men’s names are mentioned. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN REED-FLOATS 


From a photograph \indi -upplied bs Prof. Hiram Bingham 





REED-FLOATS IN USE ON THE BAHR YUSUF 


From sp oatecraph tascn hy Mr. ]. G. Miine 
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THE EARLIEST BOATS ON THE NILE 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


AT the end of his interesting article in the last number of the Journal (pp. 174—176) 
Professor Breasted mentions the fact that reed-floats similar to those still used in modern 
Nubia—the survivals of the earliest known means of navigation on the Nile—are employed 
by fishermen on the West coast of South America; and he quotes, by way of illustration, 
a recent paper by Prof. Hiram Bingham in the American Geographic Magazine (Vol. XX1v, 
No. 4, April, 1913, p. 389). Prof. Hiram Bingham was good enough to send a photograph 
of his South American reed-floats to Professor Breasted; this, having reached us too late 
for inclusion with Professor Breasted’s own contribution, is now given in Plate LIV of the 
present number. 

On the same Plate is reproduced a snap-shot taken by Mr J. G. Milne in Dec., 1905, 
from the courtyard of Professors Grenfell and Hunt’s house at Behneseh. Professor Grentell 
writes that the fishermen on the Bahr Ytsuf “were out every day on such rafts fishing 
with small drag-nets. Their skill at balancing themselves upright and throwing the nets 
from these slender structures always used to excite our admiration, for they seldom upset.” 

Thus the modern use of the reed-floats seen by Professor Breasted in Nubia seems 
proved for Middle Egypt as well’. 





1 From Mr Griffith’s bibliography (below p. 278) it will be seen that Mr Oric Bates also speaks of 
these reed-floats in his recent work on fishing in Ancient Egypt. 
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AN ARCHAIC FUNERARY STELE 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lrrr. 


Nor thirty years ago the origins of Egyptian Art seemed to be wrapt in impenetrable 
mystery. The excavations of Mariette and others in the vast necropolis that extends from 
north of Gizeh to Sakkareh and far beyond had rendered familiar the sculptural achieve- 
ments of the Pyramid-builders—consummate masterpieces executed in a strongly marked 
and highly conventional style. Clearly a long development lay behind this Art; but at 
that time the stages which preceded it and led up to it were represented only by a few 
isolated inonuiments, none of them dating back further than the beginning of the Third 
Dynasty. The series of discoveries initiated by de Morgan at Nekadeh and by Amélineau 
and Petrie at Abydos came as a complete revelation; within a few years the Art of the 
Predynastic times and of the First Dynasty grew as familiar as that of the age of Cheops 
and Myceripus, and the evolution of the Egyptian artistic convention could now be studied 
step by step. 

So much has been learnt about this evolution of late, and the new finds have kept the 
archaeologists so busy, that there is a tendency to ignore the rather formidable gaps in the 
sequence which still remain. A few of the motifs found on the walls of the Fourth Dynasty 
tombs or on the ruck-tablets of Sinai may be paralleled in the early fragments found at 
Abydos and Hiecraconpolis, but it must be confessed that the work of the Second and Third 
Dynasties is as yet but very imperfectly known. Where, for example, are the early models 
for the admirable reliefs to be found on the walls of the mastabas at Gizeh, and where are 
the paintings that inspired the Meydam geese? Better material exists for tracing the 
development of the funerary stele with its scene of the funerary repast, but a considerable 
space that has not yet been bridged intervenes between the rough tomb-stones of the First 
Dynasty from Abydos and such early stelae as that found by Garstang at Rekakneh! or the 
less unusual ones of the Third Dynasty at Leyden and Munich?, 

All the more important, therefore, is the extremely early and most remarkable stele 
reproduced in Plate LV. This is now preserved in the Bankfield Museum at Halifax, 
and has been known to Egyptologists for the past ten years through a meritorious little 
pamphlet—surely the cheapest of all Egyptological publications, for it costs only a penny— 


mm which Mr Thomas Midgley, the Curator of the Bolton Museums, figures and describes 


hcaarstana, The Thijid Eguptitn Dywasty, PH. 28: see also Pl. 24 and pp. 4, 45. 


> For Leyden, see HoLwerpa-Bokser, Beschreibung, ete.: Die Denkmiter des alten Reiches, Pl. XXIII. 
oe ate ai WN Bissisu, Devbuulhs aqyptiseher Seulptur, PL14. The various early stelae are collected 
cle diserssed he ROWEILD. Ths Masti ots et de E Histolre des Ile et L1le Dynasties éyyptiennes, Paris, 1908. 


Plate LV 





STELE IN THE BANKFIELD MUSEUM, HALIFAX 
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the Egyptian Tablets in the Bankfield Museum’. The history of these tablets is recounted 
by the Curator of the Bankfield Museum, Mr H. Ling Roth, in a preface to the said 
pamphlet. They were brought to Halifax in the year 1839, it is alleged from Thebes, by 
a Mr Jeremiah Rawson, whose brother shortly afterwards presented them to the Halifax 
Literary and Philosophical Society. They remained in the rooms of that Society until 1899, 
when some alterations to the building necessitated their removal to the Bankfield Museum. 
As the line-drawing given by Mr Midgley does scant justice to so exceptional a monument, 
T applied to Mr Ling Roth for permission to have a photograph made, and it is owing to his 
kind consent that I am able to reproduce the stele here. The making of a satisfactory 
negative presented considerable difficulty; and I desire to express to Mr Ling Roth my special 
thanks not only for making the necessary arrangements with the photographer on my 
behalf, but also for his courtesy in answering the various enquiries I have addressed to him. 

The stele, which is of “a pale buff colour” and “very hard” (a siliceous limestone ?), 
measures 49 cm. in height by a breadth, at the base, of 29-2cm. A first respect in which, 
despite a close general agreement, it differs from all other early stelae bearing a represen- 
tation of the funerary banquet is that it has a round top. Most of the private stelae found 
by Prof. Petrie in the neighbourhood of the tombs of the First Dynasty kings at Abydos 
are round-topped, and so too are the magnificent royal stelae of the Horus Zet (“le roa 
serpent”) and the Horus Qa-Ca; but these, again, differ in that but little more than the 
name of their owners is sculptured upon them. In the Third and Fourth Dynasties the 
funereal stelae no longer stood more or less free, but were encased in the brickwork of the 
mastabas or became empanelled at the top of the “false doors” carved in stone?; it is for 
this reason, doubtless, that their shape is invariably rectangular*, and the rounded tops do 
not come into vogue again until the Middle Kingdom. 

This, then, would appear to be a first reason for assigning to our stele a very early date, 
perhaps as early as the Second Dynasty. But the whole manner of depiction, the character 
of the hieroglyphs, and the unsymmetrical way in which these and the various offerings are 
dispersed over the available field, provide far more cogent evidence in this direction. The 
technique is clumsy enough; but the clumsiness is due, one feels, less to a lack of skill in 
the sculptor than to an absence of good pre-existing models. The craftsman is groping his 
way ; in other words, the reliefs are archaic, 

The owner of the stele is shown seated upon a throne such as is later reserved almost 
exclusively to the Pharaoh and the gods‘; the phenomenon is common, the ceremonial 
instruments of more recent date often having been objects of everyday use in an earlier age. 
The general pose of the figure is that usual in later times, but the body, and particularly 


1 County Borough of Halifac, Bankfield Museum Notes: Vo. 4.—Egyptiun Tablets,’ by Tuomas 
Mipetey. Halifax, 1907. 8vo, 11 pages. 

2 Stelae encased in brickwork, see QUIBELL, Tomb of Hesy, pp. 4-5; JcnKxeEr, Vorbericht uber die 
aweite Grabung bei den Pyrumiden (in Anzeiger d. phil.-hist. Al. d. kais. Akud. d. Wiss., Vienna, 1918), 
pp. 5—6. Examples of the rectangular stele forming a part of the ‘‘false door” are too common to need 
many references; see, however, PETRiz, Weduin, Pl. XX. 

3 The Rekakneh stele mentioned above is rectangular, yet apparently was not encased in the brick- 
work of the tomb. 

4 See particularly von BrsstNne, op. cit, Pl. 164. In LANGE-SCHAEFER, Grub- vad Denksteine des 
Mittleren Reichs, only some six or seven stelae show private persons seated on a throne of this kind, and 
in practically every case the stele in question is a small and insigniticant one (see Pl. XCII, with the 
references, p. 12); it is not apparent whether we here have an archaistic trait or mere thoughtlessness. 
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the arms, are attenuated and without skill in the modelling. The dress worn seems to be 
a tightly fitting garment, which, for all we can see, might even swathe the feet. This 
garment is supported by two bands passing over the shoulders, a quite exceptional trait; 
for a moment one might ask oneself whether the person depicted is not a woman, but the 
coiffure and the hieroglyphic inscriptions quickly banish this supposition. The hands are 
stretched out towards an altar of the usual shape, the foot of which rests on a line that is 
continued to the right and is raised considerably above the level of the bottom of the 
throne. Upon the altar or table, as perhaps it would more rightly be termed, lie four 
loaves: these might be the usual half-loaves indistinctly outlined, but at all events they are 
not arranged in the ordinary way, @e. in two groups with the cut edges pointing inward. 
Upon the top of the loaves rests part of the foreleg of an ox. 

The rest of the field is occupied with a multitude of small pictures. Soine, and above 
all those immediately over the figure of the deceased, are definitely phonetic hieroglyphs ; 


su too are the flowers (f)’ and coiled ropes (@) interspersed among the offerings and 


standing for the words “thousand” and * hundred” respectively. Others are almost as 
definitely delineations of specific offerings (cakes, jugs of beer, etc.) imagined to be lying 
beside the altar. Not a few of the objects depicted are symbolic in one way or another: 
thus the tall water-jng in the ring-stand near the top alludes to the “libation” (bh) that 
preceded every well-ordered funerary meal: the stream of water that issues from the jar in 
an unnatural curve is evidence enough that this jar is not supposed to be present merely 
in a quiescent, semi-ornamental state, lke the empty syphon on a lodging-house sideboard. 
Symbolic in a different manner are the hears of fowl and cattle to be seen near the bottom 
of the stele: the beaks in the one case and the horns in the other are the most character- 
istic features of these different varieties of offering; but the heads and necks of the birds, 
at least, would have been unsatistying fare apart from their more succulent portions, and 
it is plain that we have here an instance of purs pro toto. 

The fact is that our stele constitutes an admirable example of that mixed style of 
communication through visible images in which writing, 7.e. the deliberate suggestion of 
words and sentences, is as yet only partly ditferentiated from concrete pictorial representa- 
tion, I have tried to explain the evolution of hieroglyphic writing elsewhere*; but it may 
be worth while to reiterate ny thesis here in slightly different terms. It must be remem- 
bered that all Egyptian writing, even demotic, is fundamentally pictorial ; its elements are 
all pictures, whether or not they are intended to convey their meaning gud pictures. In 
the beginning—in pre-Dynastic times—all Egyptian paintings and sculptures that had 
a communicative function relied upon the method of visible depiction alone. The in- 
sufficiency vf this inethod soon made itself felt: and not long before the rise of the First 
Dynasty actual portrayal began to be supplemented, and its signification eked out, by new 
elements which were still pictorial, but in which depiction made its appeal indirectly in one 


' Tu the Munich stele the foot of the altar floats in mid-air. 


el 5 Is this difference of ground-level an 
attempt to indicate a difference of distance, 


any the uear side of the throne being closer to the spectator than 
the base of the altar’ This is not impossible, and the offerings of Leef, etc. alluded to in the hieroglyphs 
round, ; 
? For the way in which the flower /4o0° came to sv iz : ‘ 
3 7 i 9 svimbolize ‘d “ é 
symbolize the word “thousand,” also Lo’, see my 


article on Phe ware aud durclopue ut of Eguptian herogluphic writing, in Journal of Egyptian Archae- 


underneath the bare may he conceived of ay lying in the foreg: 


nods, VoL IL pp. B75, especially pp 72. 


* See uy article quoted in the last note, and particularly pp. 71—75. 
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of two ways: either some spoken word? was suggested on the principle of the rebus, or else 
an idea was conveyed not identical with, but somehow intimately related to, the object 
depicted. We must imagine that the admixture of such phonetic and symbolic elements 
became more and more considerable as time went on; and at length a distinction made itself 
apparent between pictures that were frankly pictures and intended to be interpreted as 
such, and pictorial sions or hieroglyphs, as we call thera, which, though by no means all 
phonetic, yet when taken in connection with one another coimpelled interpretation through 
the medium of language. The Egyptians here reached the parting of the ways: their 
painted and sculptured scenes henceforth served more and more an aesthetic purpose, this 
tending to overshadow the primary purpose of communication; for communication of the 
more utilitarian sort hieroglyphs were from now onwards employed, the individual signs 
rapidly dwindling to a uniform miniature size and being arranged in the sequence of spoken 
language, sometimes in vertical columns and sometimes in horizontal lines. It must not be 
imagined that the divorce of depicted form and written meaning ever became complete; 
scenes did not cease entirely to narrate and instruct, nor did the hieroglyphs surrender 
their decorative interest. Moreover, writing and pictures remained closely associated in 
practice, as they do to some extent even among ourselves; only if must be remembered 
that, while we employ pictures to illustrate our printed books, writing, in the sense of 
language-writing, was invented in Egypt originally for the contrary purpose of “illustrating” 
pictures. 

It is time to return to details, and it will be best to begin with the offerings and with 
the hieroglyphs that supplement and explain them. To these belongs the phonetically 


written word for “incense” ("9 a sntr at the top of the stele, together with the 


adjoining ewer and basin that are intended to convey the notion of “ablution” and the 
already discussed water-jar, the purpose of which was “libation.” Censing, ablution, and 
libation were the preliminaries of every funerary feast, and one or other of the three is 
mentioned on most of the early stelae that have come down to us*: “ablution” is the still 
practised Eastern custom of washing the hands and mouth betore partaking of food’, while 
“censing” and “libation ” symbolize the ritual restoration to the dead body of its odour and 
moisture, things inseparable from the vitality that is capable of appetite’, The nature of 
the large, oval, bisected offering to the right of the symbol for “libation” is obscure, but 
below it stand the hieroglyphic signs for 2200, indicating that such was the quantity which 
the deceased had at his disposal. The sign for 2000, a flowering plant with two stalks, 
may be compared with corresponding words for one, two, and three thousand that occur 
repeatedly below, the rebus-sign Kho’ having as many stalks as there are required thousands. 
This is a significant archaic trait, for which the numbers of the smitten enemies on the 
pedestal of the statue of king Khasekhem (Dyn. IT ’) are the best parallel’. 
Representations of specific offerings and numbers referting to them now follow one 
another in alternate lines. By no means all the offerings can now be identified for what 


! Or part of a word. 

2 E.g., WEILL, op. cit., the stelae depicted on pp. 220, 226, 300, Pls. IIT, IV. 

3 The shape of the ewer here is quite unusual. For literary references to washing before meuls, see 
Anustasi I, 3,8; €Orbiney, 12, 9. 

+ See Davies-GaRDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 16. 

3 See QuIBELL, Hierukoapolis, Pl. XL. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. Iv. 34 
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they are, the shapes being often indeterminate and phonetic clues but seldom accompany- 
ing them. In the second row is a helmet-like cake to which seem to belong the alphabetic 
letters {= ht: an article of food thus designated occurs in the stereotyped “longer list 
of offerings” of the Fifth Dynasty’. At the end of the third row is a pair of symbols, a vine 
on props and, beneath it, a basket for grapes, which often are found as the hieroglyphs 
expressing Irp “wine”; we see them again in slightly modified form, to the left of the altar, 
followed by the characteristic vessel for wine with network cover? and the rope-coil meaning 
100. The fourth row consists of a beer-jug on the left and the ordinary sign for “bread” on 
the right; the damaged sign between them may be an oil-jar. The fifth and sixth rows 
comprise the heads of four kinds of bird and those of four kinds of cattle respectively ; in 


the former case only three distinct numbers seem to be given, namely c 120, © 110, and 


nn Nn 
Te 2100; in the last line, hardly visible on the Plate, the numbers appear to be, from 


right to left, 2000, 200, 1000, 20. 

It remains only to interpret the name and titles that stand above the head of the 
deceased. As in the case of so many early inscriptions we are here reduced to somewhat 
desperate guesswork. Without doing serious violence to any sign except perhaps the very 


problematic one that comes first’, we might construe 80 oe Oh tp 83 
a 

hw rhyt usw (ni-swt Mry) “...hotpe’s son, the protector of the king’s subjects Marye.” 

It would be tedious to detail the reasons that might be adduced for and against this inter- 

pretation, I set it forth merely as a target for the more critical among my colleagues; in 

demonstrating its errors they may perhaps chance upon some more probable rendering ; 

possibly they may even find the right one. 


1 See Murray, Sugqura Mastibus, vol. 1, p. 88, No. 32. 

? Op. vit., PL XXXIX, no. 55, The closest parallel to the writing here that I have found is Brpe, 
Eyuption Antiquities in the possession of Ludy Meus, Pl. VII, 

3 This is certainly not any form of the hieroglyph for the goddess Neith, which is always made 
otherwise in early times. 


+ The hinder portion of the head has perished, so that the identity of the bird is not quite certain. 
In any case it is not ih, as Midzley’s copy seems to suggest. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 1916—1917: ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F, Lu. GRIFFITH, M.A. 


IN spite of the terrible times through which the world is passing, the output of 
Egyptology for the past twelve months has been not inconsiderable. The contribution of 
America has been particularly important. Not only was the work in the field of previous 
years maintained, but an excellent beginning has been made in the publication of material 
that had been collected with great expenditure of thought, labour and money. The first 
memoir of the excavations of the New York Metropolitan Museum has appeared in a 
beautiful and costly volume on the Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht. This was followed a few 
months later by the first memoir of the Theban tomb series of the same institution, pub- 
lished as a memorial of the late R. de M. Tyrvs, in another magnificent volume on the 
Tomb of Nakht. At the same time Mr Oric Bares has founded a new serial entitled 
Harvard African Studies, embracing all Africa, ancient and modern, and in it Ancient 
Egypt figures largely. By a curious fate each of these three publications, highly important 
as they are, is too bulky to be sent to England under present conditions, except piecemeal, 
so that few over here have yet seen even a fragment of them. 

Major Lyons notes the curious custom of orientation by the Nile among the modern 
inhabitants of Egypt, adhered to even when absolutely at variance with orientation by the 
sun, Journal, Iv, 201. 

MASPERO, recalling Herodotus’ stories of the subterranean channels at the Pyramid of 
Cheops and from Moeris to the sea, tells of a legend now current that a channel leads from 
Gebel Shemt el-Wah near Debéd to the Oasis of Dish, Rec. de Trav., XXXVI, 20. 

Anthropological research in and about Egypt has not been inactive. G. W. Murray 
describes the marriage ceremonial of the Barabra, Jan 1917, no. 75. Notes on the customs 
of the Oasis of Siweh by ManmupD MonamMaAp ABD ALLAH are put on record in Harvard 
African Studies, 1, 1; there is also a paper on Moslem saints and feasts in Egypt by 
BLANCHARD, ib., 182. Professor SELIGMAN, writing on the Nuba of Kordofan in the H’ncyel. 
of Rel. and Ethics, vol. 1x, states that they are a negro race quite distinct from the Barabra 
(Nubians of the Nile Valley) in structure, customs and language, although Barabra have 
penetrated among them, especially for trade, and have left their language in certain spots. 
The same authority describes clubs from southern Kordofan made of stout cane, with a 
spherical or sub-spherical head of stone ground smooth, Man 1916, no. 100. From the Sennar 
province come a mattock of mimosa with ebony blade used for planting, another with iron 
blade for grass-cutting, and a chisel made of horn, Hurvard African Studies, 1, 285—289. 

An article in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XX, 124, describes the work done 
by the German Institute for Egyptian Archaeology in Cairo, and its present condition. 
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Dr Borcuarpt, the Director of the Institute, is to publish the results of the fruitful 
excavations at el-Amarna, and is also preparing an extensive work on the early chronology 
ot Egypt. 

M. Daressy records that a fanatic at Wady es-Sebitfa destroyed the pulpit and over- 
threw the altar of the interesting church inside the temple; Barsanti has restored them 
and has put in an iron door to prevent a repetition of the outrage, Ann. du Serv, Xvi, 144. 

A bibhography of Ancient Egypt for 1913—1914 by G. Farrya is printed in the 
Ruristu degli Studi Oriental, vir, 01—O18. 





EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

KoRDOFAN. Prof, SELIGMAN describes a prehistoric village site at Faragab in Northern 
Kordofan yielding hand-made pottery, shells, etc.. which he considers to be not later than 
the Prolemaic period in Egypt, Liverpool Annals, vit, 107. 

Napara. <A very interesting report by REISNER on his excavations for Harvard 
University in the winter of 1915-16 at the capital of the Ethiopian kingdom is introduced 
hy a brief sketch of the history of Nubia from the New Empire to the period of the kings 
of Napata. The pyramids at Gebel Barkal were erected for Meroitie kings of about 
the first century B.C. The entrances to the burial chambers of the pyramids were success- 
fully located, but they had been plundered with more than the usual completeness and no 
inscriptions remained. A hinged bracelet of enamelled gold was the principal relic found. 
The temples along the south-east face of the mountain were excavated at the same time, 
revealing building from Dyn. XVII onward; two widely separated finds of broken 
statuary of the Ethiopian period most fortunately belonged together, so that several nearly 
complete statues were made up trom the fragments, including one of Tirhaqa. The temple 
hitherto attributed tu Senqamenseken proved to have been built by Atlanarsa, rebuilt by 
Sengamenscken after a fall of rock from the clit? had ruined it; again partially ruined and 
rebuilt in Meroitic times. it was finally covered with rubbish and great masses of fallen 
rock. The results from the temple excavations are of great importance. On the other 
side of the river one pyramid of the Nuri group was excavated; it was that of Asperta, an 
early king in the Ethiopian series, Bostun Mus. Bulletin, xv, 25. 

PHILAE. Report on work of reparation in 1916: three columps and two architraves 
of the temple of Necianebo had been overthrown by some vessel navigating above them 
when the reservou was full. repairs were also necessary at the Great Temple, the Birth 
Temple, ete. BARSANTI, i. dv Sere, XVI 141, 

TuHebes, Mr Howard Carver publishes a sketch-survey of the ravines behind Western 
Thebes for abont three miles. from the Biban el-Molak and Dér el-Bahri southward. In 
this area he har found and recorded aonntinber of ancient tombs and grathti, Coptic cells 
and churches. The greatest prize was a temb made for Hatshepsut before she assumed 
full reyalty. a dizzy Site dna high chff at the bottom of a cleft. The tomb contained a 
magnificent sarcophagus of erystalline limestone, inscribed but unfinished, Not far from 
it is the cliff temb of her dunghter Netra-ré€ A full account of Hatshepsut’s tomb is 
wiven,  Jomroal iv bo, oN plaa and description of the same are published by the finder 
also im dan. du Neee Xv 179, 

Tn The Eanptein Be peditinn (15-16 (Supplement to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museu of Att. May Pty Me Lytircor publishes reports by Mv Lansive and Mr N.de G. 
Davies. The expedition of the New York Mnuseturn began work as long ago as 1912-13 
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on its concession at the Asdsif, parallel to Lord CarNarvoy’s earlier excavation, which lay 
immediately to the north. Lord Carnarvoy had found the temple belonging to the lower 
end of the causeway which led to the Dér ¢l-Bahri temple of Hatshepsut; Lythgoe’s 
excavation revealed the lower end of the corresponding causeway belonging to that of 
Mentuhotep, as was explained last year. The present report by Lansing describes the 
clearance of the southern half of a great AIIth Dynasty hésh tomb, the northern half of 
which had been cleared by Lord Carnarvoy. This tomb-hollow or ‘sunken courtyard’ 
had been completely filled in by Hatshepsut’s architect in order that the causeway might 
be carried over it, and thereby the tombs as they existed in her time had been saved 
from plundering: the original interments of the XIIth Dyn. had long since been rifled, 
but the ruinous chambers had also been re-used for burials down to the beginning of 
Dyn. XVIII, so that many interesting finds of rish? coftins and tomb furniture were 
made, including not a few that would show well in a Museum. Bronze swords are among 
the most remarkable of the finds, with a harp, a lyre, and some jewellery. Though un- 
fortunately there were no historical documents whatever, and scarcely any inscriptions, the 
thorough clearance and scientific examination of the locality are highly instructive from 
both the archaeological and the historical points of view. Mr Davies reports on the 
clearance and restoration of the XVIIIth Dyn. tomb of Puyemre (no. 39) in the Khékheh; 
the courtyard was successfully cleared both of modern settlers and of the accumulation of 
rubbish ; many fragments of finely painted walls were recovered and utilised in a careful 
restoration by himself and Mackay. 

In excavating the chapel of prince Uazmes in 1887 traces were found of what must 
have been the temple or monumental termination of the road leading to the tomb of 
Mentuhotep (V); they have since been covered up by rubbish from the clearance of the 
Ramesseum, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 63. 

An account of the tomb of Khety (Akhthoy) found by Carrer in Lord CaRNARVON’s 
excavations of 1913-14, with edition of some highly important stelae from it, giving the 
names of foreign countries and their products and other matters of interest, GARDINER, 
Journal, 1v, 28. 

Mr N. de G. Davigs’ luxurious publication of the Tomb of Nakht at Thebes (no. 52, 
Sheikh Abd el-Kurneh) for the Metropolitan Muscui of Art includes the statuette of 
Nakht and other small finds from the burial pit, along with splendid photographs and 
facsimiles of the scenes in the painted chamber. 

Assitr. Numerous finds in the excavations of SAYED BEY KHAsHABA in the winter 
of 1913 at Dér Dronkeh, including coffins of the Middle Kingdom and objects of all periods, 
with some from the necropolis of Assifit itself in 1914, Kamar, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 65. 

Faytm. Finds at Dimeh (Soknopaiou Nesos). north of the Birket el-Fayim, in the 
same excavations, KiMAL, dann. du Serv., XVI, 183. 

Lisut. Elaborate publication by Mace and W1NLock of The Tomb of Senebtisi at 
Lasht, reviewed by GARDINER, who makes the suggestion that Osiris was not a bygone 
human king of Egypt, but in origin solely the divine personification of dead kingship, 
Journal, Iv, 208. See also Bull. Metr, Mus. x1, 257, and a review by BREASTED in The 
Nation, July 26, 1917, reprinted in the Bull. Metr. Mus.. 11, 208. 

HELIopoLis, Discovery of four tombs of chief priests of On under Dyn. VI, built 
against the south side of the great enclosure%n the outside near the S. angle; the inscrip- 
tions by DareEssy, report on the excavation with plans by BaRsantTi. nn. du Serv., xvt, 193. 
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ALEXANDRIA. Gracco-Egyptian tombs of Roman age at Ramleh, some further ex- 
plorations in the necropolis of Hadra, and some discoveries on the site of Canopus, Bull. 
d Alew., XV, 53. 

M. Gaston Jonpet, chief engineer of the Ports and Lighthouses of Egypt, has 
published an important and carefully reasoned memoir on the unexpected discoveries 
which he made in 1911—1915 of ancient harbour works on the shores of the island of 
Pharos. It is well known that the main harbours of Alexandria lay behind the island, 
east and west of the Heptastadion which joined Pharos to the mainland. M. JonDET has 
now traced a great harbour, 2 kilometres long and from 400 to 800 metres broad, on the 
west of the island itself; it is formed by artificial breakwaters, made of great blocks of the 
local limestone, based on some islets in the shallows, and carried out into the open sea 
parallel to the coast. There is no sign of Roman workmanship, and as neither Strabo nor 
any other writer (since Homer) makes any mention of a harbour on Pharos, JONDET 
suggests that it had already been ruined and submerged when Strabo wrote. He is in 
fact inclined to throw back the date of this colossal construction, comparable to the 
Pyramids and Karnak, tu Pharaonic times. The memoir is illustrated by a survey of the 
present shore of Pharos from the south and west to the eastern extremity, where stood the 
famous lighthouse, with remnants of construction at all points. There is still much to be 
done, especially in the eastern harbour, and probably divers would find valuable antiquities 
by systematic work amoung the debris of the old harbours; some of them from ships 
wrecked at various times on the ruins, others dating from the age, whatever it was, in 
which the harbour flourished. The rock floor and rocky islets have not changed their 
original level since the building of the harbour; the destruction of the works is due to 
mud and soft material giving way and sliding into the deep under the weight of heavy 
constructions on the top, and finally to the action of the waves. On this side, towards the 
open sea, the island of Pharos was considerably more extensive even in Roman times than 
it is now, Les Ports submergeés del Ancienne Ile de Pharos (Mémotres présentées a U Institut 
Eguyptien, Tome IX). 

IsTHMUS OF SuEZ Explorations at el-Kantareh in 1914, especially in the great 
necropolis where limestone coffins were fuund with amulets and ushabtis ; also chambers 
containing coftins, in one case accompanied by a stela apparently of Roman age, the bodies 
with stamped gold leaf on the eves, mouth, ete, CLépat, Rec. de Trav. XXXVI, 21. 

Explorations around the site of Ostracine on Lake Sirbonis, with Roman and 
Byzantine remains, CLEDAT, dan. du Serv., XVI, 6. 


PUBLICATIONS OF TEXTS, 


(@) FROM SITES IN EGypt, ETC. 

Lower Nepii. The third fascienle of Gavruier's Temple de Kalabchah in the series 
Temples immeryés de la Nubile contains eight coloured plates of head-dresses and other 
details, with table of plates. cte. One more fascicnle will complete the work. 

BLACKMAN publication of the Temple of Bigeh, reviewed by WALF.P.. Man 1917 
na. 37. ; 


THEBES. Fragment of statue with rare title interpreted as ‘chief of those who 
excavate the northern basin of Amin, Leura, dan. du Serv. xvi 174 
ba fdas ? ts 
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Stela from Dér el-Medineh of Dyn. XX, figuring the god Shed, Daressy, Ann. du 
Serv., XV¥, 175. 

Stela of early Dyn. XVIII found by Lord Carnarvoy in the Mandareh-tomb, 
GARDINER, Journal, 111, 256. 

Inscription from the tomb of Puyemre regarding the flower of Nefertem, parallel to 
one from Horbeit, NavILLE, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 187. 

DENDERAH. Statue of Hor, son of Zethutefonkh, of about the time of Psammetichus I, 
LrEGRAIN, Ann. du Serv., xv1, 145. Statue of the same age of Harwoz, son of Harwa, already 
known by five other statues, 1p., 7b., 159. Inscriptions of a statue of a notable whose name, 
written in hieroglyphic, seems to be Georgius, DarEssy, 7b., 268. 

Axsypos. Stela probably from the temple of Amosis I dated in year 14 of Ramesses II, 
recording a divine decision by the deceased king in a legal dispute, LeGRaIn, Ann. du 
Serv. XVI, 161. From the wording of such decisions and modern parallels, LEGRAIN 
suggests that the oracle was given by the god weighing heavily on the shoulders of the 
priests who carried him in the divine barque. 

TUNEH. Granite sarcophagus of Dyn. XIX, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 115. 

Meir. Brackmay’s Rock Tombs of Meir I, I, long review by Moret, Revue Critique, 
Sept. 22 and 29, 1917. Miss Murray reviews vols. 11 and m1 in Man, 1916, no. 114, 
1917, no. 48. 

Minteu. Fragment of statue of prince Khamuast from Shékh Embarak, naming 
Hathor of Aphroditopolis and of the Mouth of the Valley, DarEssy, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 255. 

Gizrn. Inscriptions of the mastaba of Khaf-Khufu, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 257. 

HE.Iopolis. Stela of xivth year of Sheshonk III, naming Bekennif the eldest son of 
the king, 1D., 7b., 61. 

EsHMOn (in Menifiyeh province), block of basalt with ritual text, referring chiefly to 
the Libyan nome, translated with commentary, ID., ¢b., 221. 

Aturisis. Inscriptions of the statue of a priest, ID., 1b., 54. 

MENDES. Fragment naming local deities, [D., ib., 60. 

BuTo (eastern). Inscriptions on the statue of an astrologer and serpent-catcher in 
the service of the king, of about Dyn. XXX, mp., 2b. 1. 

Srnal. Corpus of the Egyptian stelae and graffiti from Wadi Maghara, Serabit el- 
Khadim and the Wady Nasb. A large number frum the expedition of the Fund under 
Flinders PeTRi£ in 1905 are previously unpublished, and from this source comes the scanty 
but invaluable collection of eleven texts in the new ‘proto-Semitic’ alphabet dealt with by 
Dr GARDINER in the Journal last year and here re-published. The work includes maps 
and plans showing the position of the inscriptions, catalogue, bibliography, etc. GARDINER 
and Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinui, vol. 1; a volume of text 1s to complete the work. 

(6) From Museums, ETc. 

Cairo. Stela with Pyramid Texts of Dyn. XIX, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., xvi, 57, 
Shrine of a god Tut with cartouche of Domitian from Upper Egypt, 1p., 7b., 121. Inscription 
(belonging to a dealer) naming the father and mother of Sheshonq I, 1p., «b., 177. 

PETROGRAD. Late statue of a priest of the bull Mnevis, in his own collection, 
TourakrF, Journal, tv, 119. 

BERLIN. Statue of Montemhét with inscriptions defining his territory at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion as extending from Elephantine to Hermopolis Magna, 7.e. precisely 
the Thebaid, WRESZINSKI, Or. Lit.-Zeit., X1x, 10. 
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LEYDEN. Beschreibung der Aegyptischen Samndung, Vu, reviewed by Ranke, Or. Lit.- 
Zeit., XIX, 216. 

Lonpox. Stela of Antef in the British Museum, with record of contracts ade with 
the ku-priest, ete., PEET, Liverpool Annals, vu, 81. 

OxrorD. Papyrus with funerary text and scenes resembling those of the Am-Duat, 
BLackM an, Jyurnal, iv, 122. 

Stela with adoration of Amosis I and his yueen Nefertere, both deified in a shrine, in 
the MacGrecor collection at Tamworth, GARDINER, Journal, Iv, 188. 

False door of Ni-kau-Ptah (VIth Dyn.), stela inscribed on both faces of Thuthotp, 
a commander of rowers of Ramesses IT and Minephthas, in the collection of Sir Fred. Cook 
at Richmond, Mcrray, duc. Lg. 1917, 62. 

(c) MISCELLANEOUS. : 

The Swiss Egyptologist DEvAuD has published the first part of his edition of the 
Proverbs of Ptahhotp, Les Maaimes de Ptahhotep, consisting chiefly of autographed plates 
containing a transcript of the Rollin fragments in the British Museum and the transcrip- 
tiun in parallel columns of the four known texts. The task has been a very difficult one, 
here carried out in the must thorough manner, and the second part containing the com- 
mentary is eagerly awaited. Reviewed by GaRDINER, Journal, Iv, 65. 

The second part of the invaluable edition by GRapow of portions of the Book of the 
Dead contains the end of the spell or chapter 17 with 20 and 18 (to be followed by 19), 
these being in the editor’s view three versions of one text of which 20 is the shortest and 
oldest, Ausyeadhlte Texte des Totenb ches, 2tes Heft (Religiise Urkunden in STEINDORFF’S 
Urkunden des Aegyptischen Alterthums) 

SETHE has published a new part of his collection of Ptolemaic inscriptions: it contains 
the gravestone of the sacred cow of Aphroditopolis (Pt. Soter), tombstone of Kha-hapi 
(Bc, 203), Rosetta decree of Epiphanes in honour of the king (year 9), Philae decree no. I 
in which the honours were extended to the queen (year 21), Philae decree no. IT concerning 
the suppression of the revolt of Upper Egypt and overthrow of Ankhmakhis (year 19). 
The hieroglyphic text of the decrees is accompanied by a transcription of the demotic. 
The historical results Huwing from the careful examination of the fragmentary Philae 
decrees are of high value. Hieroylyphische Urkunden der Griechisch-Rémischen Zeit, 111, 
in STEINDOREF's Urhunden. 

Inscription on a large scarabacus of the early years of Amenophis IV with the titles 
of the Aton, the king and the queen, Daressy, an. du Serv, XVL, 178. 

Statue of Semtutefnakhte, governor of Upper Egypt under Psammetichus I, SPIEGEL- 
BERG, Zeits. f-. Aeg. Spr. Litt, 112. 

HIERATIC. SPIEGELBERG has pieced together the fragments of sixteen small papyri 
of Dyn. XAT now at Strassbury. from El Hibeh, and publishes them in excellent photo- 
graphs with full coummentary and indices In themselves of no great importance, they give 
interesting particulars about local worship and administration. They apparently date from 
the reign of Menkheperre¢ and Exenkhebi, Zeits. f, Aeg. Spr., LIU, it : 

New Kingdom [etter cancelling a contract, SPIEGELBERG, 7b., 107. Good wish for ‘the 
length of the days of the sun, tp, 2b., 112. 


YEMOTIC. SPIEGELBERG Ishes fr aj ay ee: 
Dem BERG publishes from Heidelberg a Ptolemaic fragment of the story 


of a magician, apparently related te fragments (Ist cent. A.D.) published in his Demotische 
Teste aap Kerviqes> on the rersu is part of a hyun to Isis, 7. 30 
5 s, ib., 30. 
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Stone in the Serapeum commemorating a falcon, 1D., 7b., 118. 

Ostraca concerning burial taxes, 1D., ib., 120. 

Meroitic. Small panel from Meroe showing king Arikakharér slaying foreigners, 
probably of the second century a.D. GrirriTH, Journal, Iv, 21. Great stela of Akinizaz 
found by Garstang at Meroe, which Sayce recognised as referring probably to Candace’s 
conflict with Rome soon after the conquest of Egypt by Augustus, m., 2, 159. Cf. Saycr 
in Liverpool Annals, vu, 67. 


History. 


Under the title dneient Times, A History of the Early World, Professor BREASTED, of 
Chicago, has produced a vivid sketch of human progress in Europe and the nearer East 
from the prehistoric ages to the time of the Muhammedan invasions. The book is well 
illustrated and provided with questions, bibliographies and index intended for ‘first-year 
high school work, and all compressed into 742 pages. Ancient Egypt occupies 65 pages, 
taking the first place after a very interesting description of the periods of early man in 
Europe. It has been reviewed by ex-President RooseveLt in the Outlook of Feb. 14, 
1917, p. 272, and by the Editor in Ancient Egypt 1917, 86. 

Professor STEINDOREF of Leipzig in 1915 wrote an account of ancient and modern 
Egvpt, Aegypten in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, reviewed by F. ScHWALLY, Or. Lit.-Zeit., 
XX, 188. 

On informal dating by events in Egyptian texts, SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., 
Lil, 106. 

Daressy gives the results of an examination of the newly discovered, much-worn 
fragments of the Palermo Stone (published last year by GauTHIER). He has obtained 
important new readings, and attempts a reconstruction of the Old Empire dynasties from 
Manetho and the Egyptian sources, Bulletin de ['Inst., xu, 161; F. W. Reap reviews 
GAUTHIER’s publication, 7b. p. 215. Daressy’s paper is reviewed Anc. Eg. 1916, 182. 
S. de Riccl proposes a restoration which would give 400 years from Menes to Cheops, 
Comptes Rendus 1917, 107. 

WEILL contributes to the Journal Asiatigue, X1 sér., t. IX, 1, over 140 pp. of matter 
supplementary to his study of the end of the Middle Kingdom, with copies of many newly 
published or unpublished scarabs, a study of scarabs found in Palestine, ete. 

- Worms discusses the parentage of Akhenaton’s queen Nefretiti, and concludes that 
she was daughter of the Divine Father Ay by an unknown first wife, Ty in the tomb at 
Tell el-Amarna being Ay’s second wife and governess of her step-daughter the queen. He 
also discusses the date of the association of the queen on the throne, Journal Asiatique, 
XI sér., t. vo, 469. Daressy’s account of the coffin of Akhenaton is reviewed, Anc. Eg., 
1916, 185. 

DaREssy returns to the subject of the classification of the kings of the Bubastite 
family, and upholds his own arrangement against the new one proposed by GatTHIER, Rec. 
de Trav., XXXVI, 9. 

Adopting PETRIE’s suggestion in regard to the spurious origin of the king’s name Zét 
in Africanus’ XXIIIrd Dyn., F. W. Reap thinks the annotation {7 was a virtual question 
mark to the doubtful figure in the summation of years of reign, dnc. Hg., 1916, 150. 

Tome Iv, tase. 11, has appeared of GaAUTHIER’s Livre des Rois, containing the titles etc. 
of the royal personages of the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. 1v. 35 
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Professor SETHE of Leipzig has lately republished in the Hieroglyphische Urkunden 
the fragmentary text of the second decree of Ptolemy Epiphanes at Philae, from photo- 
graphs and the squeeze taken by Lepsius. Confirming Revillout’s brilliant deductions of 
35 years ago regarding the Theban kings Harmakhis and Ankhmakhis, he finds the name 
of the latter clearly preserved in the demotic text of the decree as that of the rebel 
suppressed by Epiphanes. Ankhmakhis was supported by a Nubian force; and it is quite 
probable that the little dynasty of two kings, which lasted 20 years from the end of the 
reign of Philopator and was extinguished in the 19th year of Epiphanes, came from Nubia, 
where they would have succeeded to Ergamenes and Azkhelamani. The narrative of 
Polybius (21, 19) must refer to some other rebellion in Lower Egypt. Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., 
iu, 35. The same scholar has elaborately discussed the Rosetta decree, Zur Geschichte 
und Erklérung der Rosettana in Nachrichten d. Kon. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1916, 275. 

LUMBROSO notes an earlier suggestion of NOLDEKE that Cleopatra did not commit 
suicide, as was officially stated, but was put out of the way by Octavian, Bull. d Alexandrie, 
XV, 25. 

In a long article ScHuBaRT points out the value of the Ancient Egyptian scenes 
published in Wreszinskr's Atlas zur altuegyptischen Kulturgeschichte for illustrating the 
subject-matter of the Graeco-Roman documents, Or. Lit.-Zeit., XIX, 1 (some errata and 
addenda are given, 7b., p. 91). 


GEOGRAPHY. 


LEGRAIN shows from Egyptian texts that the city of Wast, i.e. Thebes, lay on the East 
bank, and its necropolis and the temples of the Western deities on the West bank, Ann. 
du Serv., XVI, 171. 

BissInG suggests that the ‘road of God’ both on the Sphinx stela and the stela 
of Piankhi was on the East bank of the Nile opposite Memphis and towards Heliopolis, 
Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., Lum, 144. 

Reviewing recent publications of the British School, GRIFFITH points out that the 
situation of the XXIst nome of Upper Egypt has been disclosed by the inscriptions from 
Kafr Ammar as extending along the West bank to Lisht parallel to the xx1ind nome 
(Aphroditopolite) on the East bank, Journal, U1, 141. 

Dakessy's paper on the geography of the sky in zodiacal lists compared with the 
geography of Egypt is reviewed by [PETRIE], dine. By., 1916, 185. 

The Geography and Geology of West-centrul Sinai by J, BALL is reviewed Ane. Ly., 
1917, 90. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


PaToN has published the second volume of his laborious compilation Early Egyptian 
Records of Travel, containing texts of Dyn. XVIII excluding the Annals of Thutmosis III. 
Reviewed by GuNy, Jouritl, Vv, 209. 

EUROPE. On a cup of white marble trom Cythera in the Athens Museum is an in- 
scription published by Stais and others as Mycenaean or Aegean. SETHE points out that 
the ate east the name of the Sun-temple uf Userkaf of Dyn. V, written in Kgyptian 
hieroglyphic : at the same time be corrects the usual reading of the name Sep-Ré to 
Nekhen-R, Zerts. ~. Aeq. Spr.. Lui, 55. 
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Reviewing the seventh volume of the Leyden Egyptian Collection, GRIFFITH points 
out two Greek names on a Saite sarcophagus, the earliest transcriptions yet found of 
Greek into hieroglyphic, Journal, ut, 142. 

Omphalos, apparently imitated from that of Delphi, found in a temple at Gebel Barkal 
(Napata) by REIsNER and bearing the name of a Meroitic king, GrirriTH, Journal, 
Wu, 255, 

MESOPOTAMIA, SYRIA, SEMITES. PETRIE, reviewing the reprint of Kine’s History of 
Sumer and Akkad, argues that the recent confirmation of Berossus’ date of 2225 B.c. for 
the foundation of Babylon makes Manetho’s chronological statements also appear more 
important; and that the carved ivory handle for a flint knife in the Louvre proves that the 
art of the slate palettes in Egypt originated trom the Elamite civilisation which flourished 
before its rise, Man, 1917, no. 62. In an illustrated article the same authority discusses 
this handle as published by M. BENEpITE. It must be of the prehistoric age, yet shows 
a well-developed art with Mesopotamian or Elamite affinities earlier than the sculptured 
slate palettes and mace-heads, dnc. Eg. 1917, 26. Cf Kine, Journal, tv, 64 who suggests 
a connexion with Babylonian-Elamite seals from Susa (see below, p. 275). 

Dompart’s Zikkurat und Pyramide, dealing with the connexion of Mesopotamian 
ziggurut towers and Egyptian pyramids, is reviewed by SCHROEDER, Or. Lit.-Zeit., XIX, 116. 

S. A. Cook briefly discussing Dr GaRDINER’s discovery of a “proto-Semitic” alphabet, 
questions whether it may not be a non-Semitic script making use of characters which also 
happen to be Semitic, P. B. F. Quart. St., 1917, 190. 

Knuprzon’s El Amarna Tafeln reviewed by UNGNAD, Or. Lit.-Zeit., X1X, 180. 

GOLENISCHEFF gives photographs of eleven foreign peoples from the base of one of 
the Abu Simbel colossi: the well-marked types are discussed by PETRIE, who localises 
them from Armenia to Palestine, nc. Hg., 1917, 57. 

Note on Sayce’s identification of Alasiya as Elisha of Gen. x, 4, with corroboration 
from Egypt, Orrorp in P. FE. F. Quart. St, 1917, 142. 

Sir Hanbury Brown deduces from Egyptian and Biblical documents a scheme of 
dating for the sojourn of Israel in Egypt and the Exodus, Journal, Iv, 16. 

- HERRMANN recognises a reflection of Egyptian eschatological belief in Is. ix, vv. 1—2, 
‘the people that walked in darkness’ ete., comparing the rejoicing of those in the Under- 
world at the sight of the Sun-god in his boat, Or. Lat.-Zeit., X1X, 110. 

Ahmed Bey Kamat, in a long article on Egyptian writing, traces the origin of the 
name ‘Egypt’ in a word (bt (Bkt) applied to it in late inscriptions, and endeavours 
especially to bring forward Arabic words resembling those in Egyptian of a similar 
meaning. Bull. Inst. Ey., v sér. X, p. 123. Daressy strongly criticises the principles and 
details of this essay, and in particular the derivation proposed for the name ‘ Egypt,’ 2b., 359, 

EMBER suggests that hw ‘victuals’ is connected with Heb. hayytm, Or. Lit.-Zeit., X1x, 
72, and continues his interesting list of kindred Semito-Egyptian words with the help of 
SETHE and LitTMaNny, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., Lit, 83. The number of such words treated 


now amounts to 150. 
Jewish funerary inscriptions in Greek from Demerdash between Cairo and Heliopolis, 


Enear, Bull. d'Alex., no. 15, p. 32. 

KinG summarises Hrozny’s recent publication on the Hittite language which he has 
classed as Indo-European, criticising it as far as the published evidence allows. The 
documents appear to contain new references tu dealings with Egypt. Journal, tv, 190. 

35—2 
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Amongst notes on the contents of Liverpool Annals, vil, parts 3—4 in Ane. Hy., 1917, 
37, perhaps the most interesting are those that concern WOOLLEY’s paper on a North 
Syrian Cemetery of the Persian Period. 

Prof. SETHE discusses the words left by the Persian empire in the Egyptian vocabulary 
tracing its influence in ‘rth=ardebb, hatéor =both the Arabian tribe of ’Aypato. and 
dyyapos ‘messenger, matoi ‘soldier’ = Medes (cf. the common expression Hépans tijs 
érvyouns for the descendants of soldiers), and Weeynin =‘Greek, Nachr. d. kon. Ges. d. W. 
zu Géttingen, 1916, 112. 

Arrica. The name of a Libyan tribe Mehsun in Dyn. XXI, perhaps = Macovruor, 
SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f. deg. Spr., Lil, 114. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Grammar. Continuation of MasprRo’s study of Egyptian phonetics, discussing the 
vowels and the values of those signs which were called vague vowels by CHAMPOLLION but 
are now generally viewed as consonants, Rec. de Trav., XXXVI, 85. 

GARDINER’s Votes on the Story of Sinuhe briefly reviewed by GrirFiTH, Journal, 11, 
287 and by Miss Murray, Anc. Ey., 1916, 181. 

On Klagen des Bawirn R. 59—60, WReEszinskt, Or. Lit.-Zeit., xx, 110, of. tb., 189, 
where ERMAN interprets it. 

A passage in the inscriptions of Antef, nomarch of Hermonthis, SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f 
deg. Spr., Lin, 106. 

1 


. New proofs for reading a as ny-Swt, BLacKMAN and Garprxer, Rec. de Trav, 
XXXVIL, 69, 70. 

- In an elaborate and instructive article BLacKMsN suggests that a word Ah means 
“placenta,” that the sign © is intended to represent it, and that the name of the moon-god 
Khons means ~ king’s placenta.” Jowrnul, m1, 235. 

New and convincing examples of the word #¢C(uaa) ‘dragoman, Garpiver, Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., XXXI8, 183. 

Discussion of the interesting title ‘superintendent of horn, hoof, feather and scale’ 
with identification and reading of the hieroglyphic sign of a fish’s scale, Loret, Rec. de 
Trav., XXXVI, 61. 

New Kingdom title ‘trumpeter’ or the like, SprecEeLBere, Zeits. ff deg. Spr., Lim, 91. 
Three equations given by Horapollo identified, and a curious confirmation of his nd0vn =16 
in a title of Hathor, 1p. ib... 92. The mks in the hand of the deit 
the title-deed of the inheritance of Geb, 1p., 7., 101. Reading of the vulture for ‘mother’ 


= awd and of 2 = h unt ), ID.. 26., 104. An expression for irrigation by the water-wheel 
or sdhkivek (2) on a New Kingdom ushabti, wp., ib, 113, 


Hieroglyphic prototypes of sune kind, 
Proce. Sve, Bibl. Arch xxxvirt. 181, 


y is the case holding 


‘sort,’ cwt ‘arura, xopn ‘stumble,’ GARDINER, 
and of oot ‘be angry, SPIEGE ts. 
ae = a LBERG, Zeits. f. Aeg. 
Spr. LUT, 97. of other Coprie words, 1p.. 2b., 130. : : 
DeEMoTIC. wih =: treeman, SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f, Aeg. Spr., Lut, 116; notes on the 
text of the Rosetta stone, ip../b. 117: : ‘SJ ah fk: 
: b, 117: a gloss in the Magical Pap., 1p., ib., 123; ypnpatiopos 


ne object pronoun, 1p, 7b,, 126: d i i 
tae 1D, 10., 126; demotic translations of th 
utles ouyyevys and otparnyos. ID., ib., 128. : ne 


in demotie writing. 1D. /).. 123. tl 
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Merorric. On the Meroitic formula of benediction for the king and its agreement 
with the earliest funerary formulae; Ammon of Pnubs and his occurrence in Meroitic ; 
the probable name of the southern boundary of Cush in Meroitic, Grirrrru, Journal, tv, 24. 


RELIGION. 


Articles relating to Egypt in Hastines’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 1x, 
are Music (Egyptian) by Barkig, Mysteries (Egyptian) by Morer (Osirian, teknu, ete.), 
Names (Egyptian) by Foucart, Nature (Egyptian) by Barkiz, Nuba by SELIGMAN (for 
Nubia we are referred to Abyssinia, though it appears not to have been mentioned in 
Litrmany’s article under that heading), Old Age (Semitic and Egyptian) by Barron, 
Personification (Egyptian) by GARDINER—long and elaborate—, Philistines by MacALISTER, 
Philosophy (Egyptian) by GARDINER. 

A work entitled Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt by L. SPENCE is reviewed by 
CrooKE, Man, 1917, no. 38. 

RoEDER has published a useful volume of translations of Egyptian religious documents, 
Urkunden zur Religion des alten Aegyptens, in the series Religidse Stimmen der Volker ; 
reviewed by Grapow, Gdtting. gel. Anzeigen 1916, 221, and WreszinskI, Or. Lit.-Zeit., 
XIX, 313. 

LEEUW’s Godsvoorstellingen in de oudaegyptische Pyramidetexten (Conceptions of the 
Deity in the ancient Egyptian Pyramid-texts) is reviewed by WRreEszINsKI, Or. Lit.-Zeit., 
XxX, 186, and Horrmann’s Die theophoren Personennamen des aelteren Aegyptens by the 
sane, 1b., XIX, 28. 

Notes on divinities in trees, indicating ancient tree-worship of which there is evidence 
also in the nome-lists of the temples, MaspERo, Rec. de Trav., XXXVIU, 8. 

SPIEGELBERG points out that an ostracon published by ScHArEeR from the Berlin 
collection, of Ramesside date, seems to belong to the myth of the Sun’s Eye; it shows a cat 
and a monkey, and above them an eagle sitting on five eggs in a nest, a representation 
which can hardly be disconnected from an episode in the Leyden story of the Cat and 
Monkey which SPIEGELBERG (see Journal 111, p. 273) had shown to belong to that myth. 
Or, Lit.-Zeit., XTX, 225. 

A new legend of the birth of Horus by Isis, SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., Liu, 93. 
ALLEN’s Horus in the Pyramid Texts, reviewed by GuNN, Journal, 11, 286. 

The type of ‘Ammon of Pnubs,’ GrirFirs, Journal, Iv, 26. 

CuassinaT has written an elaborate paper on the titles, etc., of the Apis Bull, gathered 
chiefly from the Serapeum stelae, leading to the conclusion that his death was always by 
drowning, at least symbolically, and if he reached his 28th year of life the drowning was 
actually put in force. Corresponding conclusions would apply also to other divine animals, 
and perhaps even to kings on the analogy of Osiris, Rec. de Truv., XXXVI, 33. 

On apotheosis by drowning, correcting the reading of a repeated passage in the First 
story of the High Priest of Memphis, SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., Litt, 124. 

Egyptian view of a temple as heaven, the seat of the Sun-god, ete., expressed in 
graffiti and late inscriptions, ID., 7b., 98. 

~ Nfr-hr, Nepherds, as the epithet of a deity means ‘of propitious, rather than ‘of 
beautiful, countenance,’ 1D., 2b. 115, The origin and purpose of the hypocephalus disk, 
according to SCHAFER perhaps a cushion, ID., ib., 125. 
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After explaining the form of the god Aker and examining other single and double 
lion-headed creatures, W. B. KRISTENSEN comes to the conclusion that the sphinx 
originates in the solar lion representing the victorious strength, heat, and generative 
power of the sun, and that it represents the king only by a secondary usage. Over de 
Egyptische Sina in Verslagen of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, V series, 
vol. III, p. 94. 

Passages in the Pyramid Texts belonging to a very primitive ritual, in which the 
deceased, lying on his left side, is bidden to turn over in order to receive the offering; the 
son is here represented as growing corn for his dead father and offering it to the body in 
the grave. Ruscu, Zeits. 7: Aeg. Spr., LI, 75. 

FartNa examines the much-discussed ‘Prayer of Offerings’ in a long article, 
translating it ‘The king concedes the favour, etc. Rivista degli Studi Oriental, 
vu, 467. 

KEES points out that under the New Kingdom the title wr-m” of the high priest of 
Heliopolis was applied to priests of Rée¢ in Thebes or Hermonthis and at Akhetaton. Thus 
Aa-nen, uncle of Amenophis IV, was probably wr-m” in Hermonthis and not high priest in 
Heliopolis, 7b., 31. 

GARDINER identifies and discusses the titles of professional magicians in Ancient 
Egypt, showing that, like physicians, they were attached to expeditions sent to the Sinai 
Peninsula, Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch., XXX1X, 31, and supplements his previous articles on 
Hike’ god of magic, Hu ‘authoritative utterance, and Sia ‘understanding,’ and on the titles 
of professional magicians, 7b., 134. 

In connexion with the expression mu-kherow ‘true of voice’ and its recent discussion 
by GARDINER in The Tomb of Amenemhét, MASPERO points out the important place held by 
chanting in regard to the ancient laws of Greece and Rome, Rec. de Trav., XXXVUI, 31. 

Greek decree of Ptolemy Auletes giving right of asylum to temples of Isis-Eser- 
emphis and Hercules at Theadelpheia, with note on two Egyptian epithets of Isis and 
other remarks by Ricci and Lesquigr, Breccia, Bull. d’'Alex., xv, 39. 

Reflections of objects moving outside are often curiously visible inside Coptic churches 
and are sometimes counted as miraculous. The temple of Ptah at Karnak, now restored, 
gives similar effects. The statue of the goddess Sekhmet in the temple shows wear on the 
foot and left hand produced by the adoration of pilgrims. Lecrarn, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 153. 


SCIENCE, ETC. 


SETHE makes the interesting and extremely probable suggestion that the common 
fowl is referred to in the Annals of Tethmosis IIL; amongst the tribute from a country 
(name lost) mentioned in the list between Syria (Retnw) and Babylonia-Assyria were 
‘birds of this country which laid-egys (’) daily’ (Urk. Iv, 700), dAelteste Erwiihnung des 
Huushahn’s in einem wegyptischen Texte in Festschrift fiir J. F. C. Andreas. 

LoreT rejects Ducros’ identification of the Cush-tree with the yew (not the juniper as 
stated in Journal, 11, 272), as well as the old identifications with cedar and acacia, and in 
an elaborate paper identifies the ‘Cush of Lebanon’ or ‘true Cash’ as the Abies cilicica, 
Cilician fir, a very tall straight tree suitable for the loftiest masts before the Egyptian 
temples. The Cilician fir grows on the hills, and the Pinus pinea, or stone pine, of the 
sea-shore was probably also included under the name Cush. Ann. du Serv., XVI, 33. 
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On the lotuses of Egypt, their value as fuod, adaptation of the flowers to art, occur- 
rence in religion, appreciation of their beauty and scent, employment in formal ornament, 
SpanTon, Anc. Ey., 1917, 1. 

In a small inscribed object of good Ptolemaic age found by CLépaAr at Kantareh and 
published by him, Sorras, writing in a convalescent hospital, recognises a portable watch, 
and explains its use, calculating from astronomical evidence that it belongs to the age of 
Ptolemy Soter, Rec. de Truv., XXXVI, 1. KteEntz of Lyon discusses the same object, 
taking a closely similar view of it, and shows that the entire instrument is figured in 
Ptolemaic inscriptions as a hieroglyphic sign meaning ‘hour,’ 2b., 70. 

DarEssy publishes two clepsydras with internal scales and a drip-hole at the zero-level 
having a figure of the cynocephalus of Thoth above it. The first (A) is a cylindrical jar of 
limestone and was found at Edfu. The second (B) tapers downwards; it is of alabaster, 
from Karnak, and bears the name of Amenophis III. Daressy interprets the scales as 
intended to mark the twelve hours of the night, varying in length in the different months; 
on the scales of B the months are named, indicating that there was theoretically a fixed 
calendar with the month Thoth at the summer solstice. Bull. Inst. Eg., Vv sér., 1X, 5. 
LIMONGELLI makes some calculations regarding the cylindrical vessel A the results of 
which would point to its construction for a latitude about Khartum, 7b., p. 49. Daressy’s 
article is reviewed by PETRIE, who considers that all the scales were for equal hours day 
and night and that the differences in the monthly scales were to compensate changes of 
temperature, Anc. Ey., 1917, 42. [As to A, if the cylindrical vase was to be of any utility, 
one must suppose that the jar was a graduated receptacle fed by regulated flow from 
another vessel, and that the traditional drip-hole was retained only as a leveller. To 
prepare the clepsydra for use after filling, water would be ladled out to about zero or other 
required level, after which any superfluity still remaining would be drained through the 
drip-hole. When this last had been plugged (from the outside where the hole was large 
enough to receive a plug) the receptacle was ready for the regulated flow into it to begin. 
This is practically the explanation given by Daressy ; see also a design by DUSONCHET for 
a rustic clepsydra, endeavouring to reproduce one mentioned in an Arab author as having 
been used in connexion with the sdkiyeh, Bull. Inst. Eg., V sér., Tx, 1.] 

B. M. C. writes on Egyptian weights and balances, illustrated by examples in the 
Metropolitan Museum, including very important inscribed weights of stone and bronze 
weights in the shape of animals, Bull. Metrop. Mus., X11, 85. 

Three cubit-measures in basalt found at Dendera, one with demotic inscription [of a 
nomarch and a rit or administrator of temple-lands], LeGRaIN, Ann. du Serv., xV1, 149. 

Serue has written an exhaustive monograph on Egyptian numerals, throwing much 
new light on the numerical signs and words and their various employments. Von Zahlen 
und Zahlworten bei den alten Agyptern und was fir andere Volker und Sprachen daraus 
zu lernenist. Long review by GuNN, Journal, U1, 279 ; also reviewed by the author himself 
Géttingische gel. Anzeigen 1916, 476, and by WreEsziNsKl, Or. Lit.-Zect., Xx, 18. 

CARTER contributes a new plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV, and GARDINER re-studies 
the famous ancient plan of it on a papyrus at Turin, the general correctness of which is 
now proved, Journal, tv, 130. 

Davies publishes and interprets the plan of an elaborate building sketched on a 
pillar in a quarry at Sheikh Said (it may be connected with some building at el-Amarna), 
Anc. Eg., 1917, 21. Also part of a writing board on which was drawn the plan of a house 
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and garden with measurements, discussing the question how far it was intended to be to 
scale, Journal, Iv, 194. 

The name of the palm-branch used for sighting in astronomy, SPIEGELBERG, Zeits. f. 
Aeg. Spr., Lut, 113. 

Traces of a dental operation on a jaw of the Old Empire, Hooton, Harvard Afr. 
Studies, 1, 29. Ancient Egyptian specialists in medicine, SPreGELBERG, Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., 
Lil, 111. 

LITERATURE. 


BuRCHARDT finds among Mongolian tales parallels to episodes in the Tale of the Two 
Brothers and the Destruction of Man, Zetts. f. deg. Spr., Li, 148. 

SPIEGELBERG translates the heading found in Egyptian books of proverbs as 
‘teaching of education, Zetts. f Aeg. Spr., Li, 115, and discusses the last paragraph of 
the demotic Insinger papyrus of proverbs at Leyden, commencing ‘the end of the King’s 
Book, thus attributing its authorship to royalty. It was perhaps composed at Hermopolis ; 
the papyrus appears to have been discovered in a tomb at Akhmim together with the 
Strassburg papyrus of the Petubastis-story, Or. Lit.-Zeit., X1x, 70. 


Law. 


MoreET puts in their proper relation an interesting series of three decrees of Phiops IT 
from Coptos: he restores and translates one (hitherto attributed to Wazkeré¢) founding an 
endowment for a statue of the king himself; publishes another, discovered by him in the 
hands of a dealer at Thebes, which is a charter of immunity for the domain comprised in 
the endowment; and discusses a third, already published, which constituted a second 
charter of immunity, Comptes Rendus, 1916, 318; and writes on the local administration in 
the Old Kingdom carried on by the sv, who were not strictly speaking royal functionaries, 
but truly local magistrates forming a local government by the side of the royal administra- 
tion of the nome, 6.378. In the Journal Asiatique, X1, sér. VY, p. 271, the same authority 
gives a continnation of an article on the Cuptos decrees of immunity of which a previous 
part appeared in 1912. Profiting by the studies that have appeared since WEILL’s publi- 
cation of that year, and in view of editing the decrees for the Cairo Catalogue, MORET has 
re-examined them and has added new stelae and fragments from the antiquity shops at 
Luxor. Those dealt with in the present instalment now appear as: 

two of Phiops II, years 25 (7) and 45, which are practically identical decrees of im- 
munity from public burdens of the personnel and property of the temple of Min at Coptos. 

three decrees uf Phiops U addressed to the governor of the South, Shemai, concerning 
the endowment of the statue of Phiops II (see above). 


decree of Neterkauhor commissioning a high official to accompany Shemai on business 
eonnected with a royal endowment. 


All these papers comprise long disenssions of words and legal phrases. 
Edition ot the inscription of the Duties of the Vezir (in the tombs of Rekhmaré¢, etc.), 
with some cvrrections from the originals by GarpIner, Fartwa, Rendiconti, R. Acc. d 
;! < > e ? S avd, ; . . . 
LDince?, XXV1. 923. 
ARCHAFOLOGY. 


The annual volume of antiquities in the Egyptian Collection at Leyden by Dr BoESER 
deals with the coffins of the New Kingdom. All but one came from the find of priests of 
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Ammon at Dér el-Bahri. They are illustrated in seven photographic and three coloured 
plates, and are described with their curious symbolic and mythological representations, but 
the inscriptiuns are not copied or noticed. Beschreibung der Aegyptischen Sammlung VII: 
Mumienstrge des Neuen Reiches, reviewed by GRIFFITH, Journal, Iv, 66. 

Note on the mummy-cases exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum, New York Bulletin, 
XI, 135. 

Note on the Egyptian antiquities in the Museum of Prince METTERNICH at Konigs- 
warth in Bohemia; including names and titles on two coffins of the New Kingdom, 
STEINDORFF, Zeits. 7. Aeg. Spr., Liu, 146. 

Stelae, canopie jars, etc. in a collection made by Lord NucEyT in 1844; small 
antiquities, scarabs, gold rings, etc, including one of Nefertiti, in the collection of 
Sir Rider Hacearp. The last is connected with a notable story, that it came with other 
gold objects from the royal tomb at Tell el-Amarna. Brackay, Journal, Iv, 39. 

Palaeoliths found by G. W. Murray about the Keneh-Koseir road, with others from 
Luxor, ete., carefully figured and described by SteRNs, Harvard African St, 1, 48. 

Discovery by CALYERLEY of flint workings at several spots in the desert east of the 
Suez Canal, Seton Karr, Man, 1917, no.'18. 

Bronze socketed axe head from the Delta, Harvard African St., 1, 286. 

In the Monuments et Mémoires, Fondation Piot, of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
xxu, 1, Béyxprre has published a finely illustrated memoir on the prehistoric knife lately 
acquired by the Louvre, the handle of which is carved with subjects that appear to 
combine Mesopotamian with Nilotic design (see above, p. 269). 

A paper by NAVILLE on the designs upon prehistoric Egyptian vases, upholding the 
view that they represent fortified villages, not ships, in drehives Suisses d’ Anthropologie 
générale, 1916—1917, is reviewed, Anc. Ey., 1917, 95. 

Evidence (from a find by REISNER) that the early Libyan graves excavated by BaTEs 
at Mersa Matrth are not later than the beginning of the historic period in Egypt, Hurvard 
African St., 1, 288. 


J#QUIER finds on a prehistoric vase the representation of a F--shaped object held in 
the hand of a man with cattle. Confirming his opinion expressed in a previous paper, he 
would interpret the aE as a magic knot, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XXX1X, 87. 


Mackay publishing representations of a house and its interior in elevation from the 
XVIIIth Dyn. tomb of Tehutihefer (Thoutnufi) at Thebes, suggests that the Egyptian 
border design of rectangles represents the ends of flooring beams, etc., appearing through 
the wall and coloured, Anc. £g., 1916, 169: and studies the proportion-squares, used 
for guidance by the Egyptian artists, which survive in the Theban tombs, Journal, 
Iv, 74. 

E. S. THOMAS suggests that a curious figure accompanying sets of cylindrical measures 
of yolume in the IIIrd Dyn. tomb of Hesy represents such a set nested together, by means 
of a sectional drawing, dan. du Serv., XVI, 52. 

Luise KiEss has published a subject-catalogue of the scenes in Old Kingdom tombs, 
Die Reliefs des alten Reiches in Heidelberg Academy Abhandlungen, xvi. Reviewed by 
W. Wreszinskil, Or. Lit.-Zeit., XIX, 237. 

In a tomb of the Old Kingdom Bissive suggests that a detail of the scenes is due to 
misunderstanding of a book of sample designs, Zetts. 7 deg. Spr., LIT, 148, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. rv. 36 
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BLACKMAN, discussing the evidence as to the Egyptian name of the serdab or statue- 
chamber in mastabas, shows that in one text of the Old Kingdom it is called the ‘statue 
house, and that in another the squint into the serdab or rather from that into the chapel 
was apparently ‘the eyes of the ku-house’; the chamber or group of chambers forming 
the tomb chapel was known as the ‘ ka-house, Journal, Ut, 250. 

Following on CarTer’s discovery that one building served as the funerary temple of 
both Amenophis I and Nefertere, Wrytock has succeeded in putting together the frag- 
mentary reliefs published by SpreGELBERG and partly identified by SETHE, giving a sed- 
festival scene in duplicate. The article is illustrated by a restored drawing, each block 
being redrawn to a uniform scale from the publication, Journal, Iv, 11. 

Noting that some ancient Egyptian cemeteries were certainly enclosed, PETRIE pub- 
lishes plans, made from the observations and measurements of the late Hugh Stannvs, of 
a stone portal at Abydos, at the point where a road leading out from the temple of Osiris 
through the town wall to the cemetery reached the boundary of the latter. He also publishes 
Mr STANNvs’ sectional plans of the temple of Ramesses II at Abydos, Ane. Hy. 1916, 174. 

PAGENSTECHER publishes an essay by the late Th. ScHREIBER on the Egyptian 
elements in Alexandrian treatment of the dead, pointing out that in the complicated 
tomb-palaces at Kom esh-Shugafa, dating from the first century B.c. and continually added 
to, the tomb of the master and his family was in Greek style, accompanied by and connected 
with a catacomb for the servants in Egyptian style. Later, the fusion of the two elements 
was more complete, Bulletin d'Aleeundrie, Xv, 1. 

W[1NLock] describes and figures two small limestone slabs, perhaps trial pieces, with 
the head of a king and standard royal titles, attributable to Dyn. III. They appear to 
have been found in Lower Egypt. The royal head shows strongly marked features, agreeing 
with those recognised from skeletons by ELLiotr SMirH as characteristic of the Armenoid 
race which came in trom Lower Egypt during the Early Dynasties, Bull. Metr. Mus., x11, 64. 

Exceptionally fine bust trom a limestone statue of a woman of Dyn. IV, in Lord 
Carnarvon’s collection, GARDINER, Journal, Iv, 1. 

Reviewing CaparT’s Les Monuments dits Hycsos, in which the suggestion is made that 
the black stune sphinxes and their congeners belonged to the Protodynastic Period, 
Perrig agrees that they exhibit marks characteristic of early Egyptian art, but considers 
it probable that this was a revival in Egypt due to the art-traditions of the Semitic 
invaders who broke up the Old Kingdum. The only alternative would be to place the 
colossal and highly finished figures of black granite in some totally unknown period, before 
the rising art of the First Dynasty, dane. Ey., 1916, 188, 

Ch. RICKETTs publishes and comments on the magnificent head in obsidian in the 
collection of the Rev. W. MACGREGOR at Tamworth, belonging to this ‘Hyksos’ group of 
monuments, now generally attributed to Amenemmes III of Dyn. XII, Journal, tv, 71. 

Hollowed mask are Wornan in linestone of the style of Dyn. XXX, a very fine trial- 
piece on loan from the THAw collection, Bull, Metr. Mus., xut, 11. 

; SETHE points eut two inscriptional records of early art-work in copper, a statue of 
Khasekhemwi in Dyn. II and slur barks in Dyn. V, Zeits. f. deg. Spr., uur, 50. (This 
paper had already appeared in almost the same form in the Journal, 1, 233.) 

Bronze head of a negro of Hvllenistic age, BREcctA, Bull d’Alevandrie, xv, 48. 

WINLOCK writes an uaportant article on Egyptian kerchiefs for men and women to 
wear over the wig Having identified the first in an object found in the late Mr Theodore M. 
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Davis’ excavations in the Tombs of the Kings, he shows from sculptures and paintings 
how the women’s khat and the king's nemex must have been made and employed, Bull. 
Metr. Mus., X1, 238. 

On the dress of the Egyptians in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, B.M.C. in Bull. Metr. 
Mus. X1, 166, in the New Kingdom, ib.. 211. 

STEINDORFF discusses the so-called "war helmet’ of the king, the colour of which is 
blue, the surface covered with circles imitating curls of hair. He decides that it is not a 
wig but a true crown, that its name Alepersh is not foreign, and that, although it is first 
seen at the beginning of the New Kingdom, it may have been of importance also in more 
ancient times, though not represented owing to the conventiunal limitations of early figures, 
Zeits. f. Aeg. Spr., LU, 59. 

Professor SCHAEFER catalogues and comments on the Berlin collection of drawings on 
ostraca, chiefly consisting of a group found by MOLLER in 1913 at Dér el-Medineh, dating 
from the XIXth and XXth Dynasties. These ditfer from the other large group, the Cairo 
collection from the Tombs of the Kings, in being less predominantly religious and em- 
bracing a far greater variety of subjects. SCHAEFER contends that the drawings are 
reminiscences of tomb and temple scenes rather than studies for such (they include a 
sketch of the obese queen of Punt), and are a tribute to the trained powers of the average 
Egyptian draughtsman. Over thirty illustrations are given, Aegyptische Zeichnungen auf 
Scherben in Jahrb. d. kin. Preussischen Sammlungen, XXXVU, 23 

PETRIE traces the origin of the ushabti in a figure representing the deceased, which 
was gradually modified into a slave figure, and records the changes of form in the ushabtt 
until it fell into disuse, apparently with the Macedonian conquest, Anc. Hg., 1916, 151. 
[The ushabti of Ziharpto at Vienna noted in Journal, 1, 274, from the end of Dyn. XXX, 
ought to be examined, as almost the only ones definitely dated to that time.] 

Archaic figure of a frog with illustrations, Bissine, Bull. @ Alecandrie, xv, 28. 

Fine hippopotamus in fayence, WrxLock, Bull. Metr, Mus., U1, 77. 

Professor PetTRiz has published a fully illustrated catalogue of the great collection 
which he has amassed at University College, London, of Scarabs and Cylinders with Names, 
equal in extent to that of the British Museum and far larger than any other. It includes 
scaraboids, seals, beads, plaques and other small objects inscribed with names of persons. 
The catalogue contains chapters on the religious aspect of the scarab, the varieties of 
shape, and the methods of manufacture ; anda special feature is the elaborate typing of the 
form and detail of the backs. 

Miss Murray studies certain throat or chest pendants shown in the Old Kingdom 
scenes as worn by men, and surviving to later times. An amulet found in Old Kingdom 
graves represents the principal type, which seems to be an ovoid object pierced by a cross- 
bar and wrapped in linen. The stringing and bead accompaniments are also analysed, 
Ane. Eg., 1917, 49. 

G. EISEN writes on the characteristics of eye beads trom the earliest times to the 
present day, finding that tint, ornamentation and construction all furnish evidence of 
date, Amer. Journal of Archaeology, 1916, 1; on the origin of glass blowing (the first 
stage in the invention would be blowing a tube), 1D., ib, 184; on button beads, ID., 
ab., 299. 

BREASTED shows that a bark named in the earliest Egyptian mythological texts is 
identical with the very primitive reed-floats which are still in use among the inhabitants 
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of the Second and Third Cataracts for passing from island to island. Probably they were 
obsolete in Egypt itself in historic times, Journal, Iv, 174. 

Valuable memoir on ancient Egyptian fishing, the boats (mentioning those described 
by BREASTED), hooks, nets and other tackle, catching and curing of the fish, chiefly from 
the scenes and material antiquities. The literary sources are less fully explored, BATEs, 
Harvard African Studies, 1, 199. 

Two plates of Alexandrian coins selected for their interest or variety, MILNE, Journal, 
Iv, 177. Chronological arrangement of Alexandrine coins of the early years of Hadrian, 
ID., Numismatic Chron., 1917, 31. 

The Berlin Academy in 1906 offered a prize for a critical investigation of the types 
and symbols of ancient Oriental art and of their spread in nearer Asia and in the realms 
of Mycenaean and Phoenician culture. Hugo Prinz has published a first volume on the 
subject with an introduction by Ed. Meyer, dealing with star symbols first in Egypt and 
then in Babylonia. A second volume is to treat of their connexions in the nearer East, 
Altortentalistische Symboltk, 1. 

WIEDEMANN discusses the platter inscribed with the name of Iuaa (father-in-law of 
Amenhotp III) as prince of Zahi, and considers that it belongs to the group of forgeries of 
which the chief are the scarabs of the circumnavigation of Africa, Or. Lit.-Zeit., XIX, 65; 
and suggests that a scarab in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge may be inscribed 
with the name of the collector J. G. CuEsreEr, ib., 129 [as to this scarab the present writer 


has examined it. The inscription has no connexion with the name of Chester and, though 
puzzling, is certainly ancient]. 


PERSONAL. 


Georges Lecrain died at Luxor at the end of August 1917, very suddenly and un- 
expectedly, of pneumonia. He will be long remembered by his labours from 1895 onwards 
as the excavator and restorer of Karnak, and the fortunate discoverer in 1903 of the 
enurmous cache of temple monuments which yielded statues and similar objects in un- 
precedented numbers until its exhaustion in 1907. He was a vigorous researcher. After 
a course of art and architecture at Paris under GfROME and Cyorsy, LEGRAIN turned his 
attention to Egypt and studied archaeology and philology. It seems curious that demotic 
furnished the subject of his first published essay (in 1889) and he retained his interest in it to 
the end. He published many inscriptions, mostly without comment, leaving to people with 
more leisure for the cultivation of philology the discussion of the important material which 
he discovered and inade available. Three voluines of his catalogue of the statues of Karnak 
have been published, reaching to Dyn. XXV. He projected a great work to embrace the 
names and genealogies of personages who appeared un the monuments, and published the 
first volume of this in 1908 for the Cairo collection (Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties), 
besides numerous special articles. His interest was not confined to ancient Egypt. In Louxor 
suns les Pharaons he has brought into notice tor the first time the religious and domestic 
customs of the Christian and Moslem dwellers in modern Thebes whom he knew so well, 
and translated their songs. An interesting notice of LEGRAIN was contributed to the 


Bear ; 5 29 aout LOT 
Journutl des Debuts. =) aout E17, by More, who deplores the fact that LeGRaIN was 
removed by death just when he was in full vi 


gour, and, having attained complete maste 
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» Was prepared for the exhaustive publication of the great temple. 
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The Service des Antiquités has sutfered a severe loss in the death, last autumn, 
of Alexandre Barsanti. With the natives ‘Iskander’ had a great reputation as an 
engineer. To M. Maspero he was the right-hand man in all practical work of restoration 
of temples and removal of heavy antiquities. While many may deplore the loss of scientific 
information and artistic effect (in the case of the Nubian temples) owing to the very 
unarchaeological treatment to which the monuments were subjected in the course of 
restoration and preservation, there is no doubt that BarsantI produced great results at 
a minimum of expense, and that he served the department extraordinarily well according 
to his lights. 

Paul PERRET, formerly Conservator of the Egyptian collections in the Louvre, and in 
the seventies of the last century an active contributor to Egyptological literature, died 
early in 1916 at Versailles, aged 79, Anc. Hg., 1916, 187. 

Prof. J. A. KNuprzon, the Assyriologist, of Christiania, who benefited Egyptology by 
his edition of the Tell el-Amarna texts, died in January, 1917, Kine, Journal, iv, 63. 

In England, we have lost Mrs Alice GRENFELL, mother of the distinguished papyro- 
logist, who died on August 8, 1917. During the later years of her life Mrs GRENFELL 
energetically collected and classified the designs on Egyptian scarabs, and a contribution 
from her on this subject will be found in the second volume of the Journal. 

Sir Gaston MaspEro has been the subject of many tributes of respect. The president 
of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. CRoOIsET, pronounced a discourse on his school friend; 
Comptes Rendus, 1916, 298 (7 July). Monet writes a long and instructive account of 
MaspPEro’s contributions to the understanding of Egyptian religion (under the main headings 
of The Magical Theory of the Tomb, The Study of the Pyramid Inscriptions, and The Egyptian 
Mythology and Cosmology), Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, LXXIv, 264; DaRessy a 
sketch of MaspEro’s activities during his two administrations (1881—1886, 1899—1914) of 
the Service des Antiquités, Ann. du Serv., XVI, 129; HavssouLLIeR in the Journal des 
Suvants (Aug. 1916, 376) reviews Maspero’s contributions to that Journal, especially 
praising his historical gifts, lucidity, powers of observation and realistic insight into the 
life that lay behind the documents. A long discourse by Breccia, the learned director of 
the Museum in Alexandria, commemorates Maspero, Rendiconti d. Accud. der Lincet, XXv1 
(15 April, 1917); interesting notice, Ancient Egypt, 1916, 145, and with a recent portrait, 
NAVILLE, Journal, 11, 227. 

A biographical notice of Jean MaspEro by his father is inserted in the third volume 
of his Papyrus Grecs; H. I. Beut has translated a touching poem written by J. MasPERo 
in expectation of death the night before he fell, in the Journal, 111, 293. 

An obituary notice of BuRcHARDT, the promising student of Egypt and its foreign 
connexions, is printed Zeits. f. deg. Spr., Li, 149. 

Mr Eckley B. Coxe, Junr (died 20 Dec., 1916), who generously financed the Phila- 
delphia Expedition to Nubia of MacIver and Woolley and their elaborate publications, as 
well as work in Egypt, is commemorated in an article in this Journal, Iv, 61. 
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SincE the last number of the Journal went to press, Egyptology has sustained grave 
losses in the deaths of Mrs Grenfell, Monsieur Legrain and Monsieur Barsanti, all of them 
distinguished contributors, in one way or another, to the progress of our science. 


Mrs Grentell, who passed away on August 8th, at an advanced age, was perhaps most 
widely known as the mother of the distinguished scholar and discoverer of papyri, Professor 
Bernard Pyne Grenfell, one of the two founders of our Graeco-Roman Branch. Her own 
life, however, was one of useful activity and valuable service in many different spheres. 
As the wife of a well-known house-master at Clifton College her duties were naturally 
many; none the less she found time to take a prominent part in the women’s suffrage 
movement, besides writing a novel and numerous stories and essays that appeared in various 
magazines, For the last twenty years she devoted herself to Egyptology, and particularly 
to the study of scarabs, a study in which her talent for drawing and ingenuity of mind 
stood her in good stead. On this and kindred subjects she made important contributions 
to the pages of various learned periodicals both in England and on the Continent, including 
our own Journal. An original personality, she will be remembered by a wide circle of 
friends for her great kindliness and attractive old-world courtesy. 


M. Barsanti was an able engineer, whose excavations and restorations of temples both in 
Egypt and in Nubia made him one of the most valuable officials of the Service des Antiguités, 
under Sir Gaston Maspero. Most of his written contributions to our science will be found 
in the Annales, the regular organ of the Service des Antiquités, Owing to the nature of 
his work, M. Barsanti was less well-known to his colleagues than M. Georges Legrain, the 
genial and hospitable French scholar whose life-work centred in the ruins of Karnak, A man 
of great versatility and cleverness, self-taught in many respects, M. 
manner that commanded the admiration even of those who were apt to carp at a certain 
lack of accuracy in his copies of hieroglyphic texts. Mr Griffith has given a description 
of his scientific achievements on a previous page (p. 278), and there is no need for us to 
cover the same ground here. All, however, and they are many, who, like the present 
writer, have accompanied M. Legrain over the scene of his excavations, have listened 
to his acute and entertaining observations, and have marvelled at the extent of his repairs 
and the success of his discoveries, will deeply mourn the loss of one in whom scientific 


ability was so happily united with cheery and exuberant good-nature. Karnak will be 
a very different place without M, Legrain. 


Legrain worked in a 
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In this connection, we cannot refrain from an expression of anxiety with regard to the 
future of Karnak. It is, in any case, little short of a disaster that M. Legrain should have 
gone from us without having compiled a consecutive and exhaustive record of his labours 
during a quarter of a century on the greatest temple-site in Egypt. Karnak was the 
Westminster Abbey of Egypt, the fane upon which the Pharaohs lavished their wealth and 
their piety, the portrait-gallery where, as the supreme token of their master’s favour, the 
most famous men of the country were permitted to place statues of themselves. But 
Karnak is even more than that: it is an open history-book the pages of which are its 
walls inscribed with hieroglyphic writing and embellished with sculptured scenes; for here 
the Theban kings commemorated their warlike exploits and other successful deeds, thus 
making of the temple not merely a tribute to the most powerful god of the land but also 
a perennial monument of themselves. Passing through the vast halls of Karnak, the 
student may note the conquests of Tuthmosis LII with the exact totals of his spoils, the 
vicissitudes of Ramesses II’s Hittite campaign, the names of the Palestinian localities 
subdued by Shishak, the reforms of Haremhab, the causes célébres initiated by the Priest- 
kings, and numberless other events which constitute the bulk of what we know of Egyptian 
history. To such historical annals M. Legrain added many new fragments: every inscribed 
block that he unearthed was reproduced in a model of wood on which a photograph to scale 
was pasted, and with these easily manipulated models whole walls were reconstructed. 
Only a small part of M. Legrain’s finds has been adequately published; we devoutly hope 
that full use will be made of his literary remains and photographic materials by whoever 
may succeed him. 


Our hearty congratulations and good wishes to Professor A. S. Hunt, who married 
Miss Bradshaw, daughter of Surgeon-general Sir A. F. Bradshaw, on January 26th. 


For the session 1917—1918 a full series of lectures has been arranged in London, and 
of these four will have already been delivered by the time this sadly delayed number of the 
Journal appears. Professor Grenfell opened the series on Nov. 21st with a discourse on 
“New Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” and on Dec. 14th Miss Louisa Pesel dealt interestingly 
with the little-studied topic of Egyptian Needlecraft. The remaining five lectures consist 
of a course by Mr A. M. Blackman, the subject chosen being “ The Feudal State of Ancient 
Egypt.” The themes to which the individual meetings will be devoted are: (1) Life ona 
Feudal Lord’s Estate (Jan. 18th); (2) The Town and House of the Period (Feb. 22nd); 
(3) The popular and local religious Cults (Mar.); (4) Art, Literature, the Drama and Social 
Reform (Apr.); (5) The Relations of the Feudal Lords with the Pharaoh (May). The dates 
of the last three lectures will be announced later; they will be held, as in the past, at the 
Rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, by the special permission of the President 
and Council. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Tomb of Nokht at Thebes. By NorMAN DE Garis DavIEs. 
With Plates in color by L. Craxr, Norman pe G. Davies, and F. S. Unwry of the Egyptian 
Expedition and Nixa DE Garis Davies. (RoBB DE PeystER Tytvs memorial series, volume 1.) New 
York, 1917. Pp. xxvi+80. With 29 Plates in color, in photogravure and in outline, and many 
figures in the text. Folio. 


Since 1908 Mr Davies and his assistants have been slowly and laboriously amassing facsimile records 
of Theban tombs for the great Museum in New York, and this volume worthily inaugurates their 
publication. As to the format the page is somewhat larger than in the Fund’s large Dér el-Bahri 
volumes. Mr Carter’s drawings in those volumes can hardly be surpassed, but in the case of Nakht 
luxurious hand-made paper, large type and exquisite reproductions of outlined and coloured drawings 
and photographs put the final result into a different artistic category for bibliophiles. Mr Davies has 
always cultivated the highest standard of accuracy and he has successfully impressed his standard on 
his artistic helpers. 

The tomb of Nakht is one of the best known to tourists. There are tombs which greatly surpass 
it in size, heauty of decoration and technical interest, but the well-preserved colouring of its single 
decorated chamber make it the best example by which to realise the original appearance of a typical 
painted tomb of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is right that this little monument should be preserved 
for all time in a really adequate copy. The greater part of the decorated surface is reproduced not 
once but thrice, in photograph, in outline and in coloured facsimile. 

Of Nakht himself and his kin curiously little is discoverable. His scanty titles show that he was 
a scrile or educated person who exercised also some small priestly function in the temple of Amfn, 
The date of the tomb is fixed hy the costume and other details to the reign of Amenophis II or 
Tuthmosis IV. The usual scenes of banqueting, fishing and fowling, agriculture and cultivation of 
the vine occur in it. The most pleasing composition, a group of girls in a concert of musicians, forms 
the frontispiece of the volume. Of interesting or rare details we may note a tame cat devouring a 
fish, and a puzzling figure over the scene of winhowing, for which Mr Davies quotes two parallels in 
other tombs, apparently of some religious significance. The author observes the unevenness of the 
artist's work: when he was interested, as in the faces of the principal figures, he drew firm outlines 
with clear definition and detail: when he was merely getting through the task of covering space with 
conventional humdrum figures and inscriptions, they are as it were smudged in and must be unsatis- 
factory to copy. An extraordinary mistake, due to piecemeal. conventional work, occurs where the 
artist, having drawn the arms of the large figure in the act of pearing fish, totally forgot to put the 
harpoon into the hands. 

The plates include a series of photographs of the range of foothills and cliffs forming the necro- 
polis. The first of these, taken from a distant pelnt, is marvellously fine. It is followed by others at 
closer range and narrowing down until the entrance of the tomb itself is the main object seen. A very 
interesting and suggestive chapter discusses a variety of general questions concerning the Theban 
necropolis and Egyptian funerary ideas : though published after Dr Gardiner’s admirable and elaborate 
acenunt of the Tomb of Amenenhét, it was written before it and we are glad to have Mr Davies’ 
independent views, derived inore from the monuments and from general evidence than from the 
writings, which, after all, not uncommonly fail to tell us clearly the thing that we should most like 
to know. Mr Davies puints out how the strong and joyous desire for earthly pleasures after death, 
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displayed in the tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, gave place in the Nineteenth to dwelling on 
imagined horrors of the Uuderworld; for scenes of daily life were thereafter substituted processions 
of demons, and for the first time it seems that the sadness, hopelessness or misery of death was 
expressed freely in the tomb. Mr Davies evidently inclines to the view that the sculptures and 
paintings in the necropolis, ke those in the houses, were selected for their appropriateness and not 
for any magical effect such as Professor Maspero’s theory involved; but Dr Gardiner in his memoir 
on Amenembét has brought forward some evidence again on Maspero’s side. Mr Davies’ suggestion 
that the paths and halls of the country house were imitated in the passages and transverse chambers 
of the tomb is noteworthy. The cost of this spleudid memvir is borne by a fund given in memory 
of the late Robb de Peyster Tytus, whose interest in Egyptian research is thus bearing goodly fruit. 


Mr A. M. Lythgoe contributes a short preface. 
F. Li. Grirritu. 


Beschrijving van de Egyptische Verzameling tn het Rijksmuseum can Oudheden te Leiden: Mummiekisten 
van het Nieuwe Rijk, tweede Serie. By Dr P. A.A. Boeser. Haag: Nijhoff, 1917. Pp. 8; 1 coloured 
and 11 photographic plates. Folio. (Text in Dutch or in German.) 


This ninth volume continues the photographic publication of the mummiform coftins, belonging to 
the later part of the New Kingdom, which was begun in 1916 (see Journal, vol. 1v, p. 66), It includes 
four numbers, all of which belong to the old collection purchased from Anastasi; very complete drawings 
of them are in Leemans’ Vonuwmenten and are useful for comparison with the photographs. The first two 
numbers belong to one person, being the entire inner coffin and the lid of the outer coffin of a certain 
Amenhotp who was “priest of Amin and of Mat and prophet of the yeb-yeb (portable statue!) of Am(in.” 
A funerary papyrus probably of the same individual, though with additional titles, is in the Louvre?, 
On the chest of the outer coffin-lid the deceased is represented standing before King Amenophis I, who 
is entitled “the yeb-yeb of Amin,” with his mother queen Ahmose-nefertere and his grandmother Abhotp ; 
thus “the yeb-yeb of Amfin” here means nothing more nor less than the divine statue of the deceased 
King, who is known also elsewhere by this designation’, The whole of the cottiu, inside and out, is 
covered with inscriptions and representations of deities and genii, including a strange ass-headed mummy 
holding up a lizard. This coffin may belong to Dyn. XX. The same may be said of the other two 
numbers, viz. the lids of the coffins of (1) Espnebeueb, a “fore-priest of the god Chensemwése-Neferhotp 
(Nephotes) and registrar of the young men of the temple of Chons ”~as " fure-priest” he was one of the 
front bearers of the sacred bark of the god+—and (2) a dauté (clerk of the works?) of the temple of 
Ammon named Papai, son of the dvut? Es-amin. The photographs reach the high staudard to which we 
are accustomed in the Leyden publication, and Dr Boeser has in this volume given copies and translations 


of most of the inscriptions. 
F. Li, Grirrira. 


The New Archaeological Discoveries and their Bearing upon the Yew Testament and upon the Life and 
Times of the Primitive Church. By CamDEN M. CoBern ; Introduction by Epovarp NaviLLe. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1917. Pp, xxxiv+698, 113 illustrations. 8yo, 


Professor Cobern has rendered good service in thus presenting under one cover and in popular, 
readable form the results of nearly a half-century of archaeological labours. The volume relates to the 
New Testament, and comprises two divisious : (1) Manuscripts and documentary sources so far as they 
bear on the subject, and (2) Monuments and inscriptions. What has been scattered through memonrs, 
journals, and numerous volumes, the reader will here tind summarized. The text is enhanced in interest 
by a collection of fine illustrations of sites, monuments, and photographs of the men who have done so 
much to create the field. - 

Starting with Deissmann’s pronouncement (1895) on the unique value of the papyri, Cubern has 
summed up under suitable headings the range of discoveries in the realm of Biblical Greek—the place of 
the Koiné in the history of the language, the area ever which the discoveries have occurred, the light 


1 See Leerary, Rec. de Trav., xm, 180. > DevErta, Catalogue des USS. du Louvre, p. 56, 1, 6. 
3 See Gavturer, Livre des Ruis, vol. 11, p. 206. + Lroratn, Annales du Service, vol. xvi, p. 163 ~ 
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shed on the New Testament as to vocabulary and style, every-day side of life, and, incidentally, the 
emergence of hoi pollo’. Of interest, for example, is the find, after all these centuries, of a real town-site 
(pp. 75 f£.), and the bringing to light of the common life of the first Christian centuries. Archaeology 
means more than the stuffing of museums, it is making the past definite and real. Oxyrhynchus (pp. 88 ff.), 
with its great buildings and its wealth, luxury, and sights of a metropolis, was far more imposing. 

Particularly valuable to those remote from libraries is the list of recently discovered New Testament 
texts, including the VIth century (pp. 140 ff), perhaps the most complete to date. Syriac, Coptic, and 
Latin fragments are included, also the Apocryphal and Apostolic literature, while amulets and Ostraca 
receive mention. 

In Part IT the monumental finds are summarised by countries : Jerusalem, Gezer, the cities of the 
Apostle Paul, and the Aegean shore, accompanied by excellent illustrations. 

A closing chapter sums up the finds as expressed in the life of the times—a chapter on the sociology 
of the period, with a helpful recapitulation at the end. 

The author has not quite escaped the encyclopaedic; but to wide reading, painstaking research, 
and careful ordering of details, he adds a literary style that renders archaeology a pleasure. He adds 
also the enthusiasm of one who loves his theme. The book is an excellent summary, carefully wrought, 
worthy the attention of scholars, a “ vade mecum” for everyone who loves and reads his New Testament. 


Wa.iack N. STEARNs. 
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